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THE SCIENCE OF RAILWAYS. 



Polybius, in describing the Roman constitution, 
says that if the reader finds the matter to be 
trustworthy, he must assume the omissions to be 
intentional and unimportant. I can not say this 
of the accompanying volumes. To treat exhaust- 
ively the science of railroads would fill a library. 
I do not attempt anything so elaborate, but seek 
rather to point out its essential principles and 
practices. Few railroad men have the opportun- 
ity to become acquainted with the minutiae of 
railway administration in all its phases. This 
renders books of reference both necessary and 
valuable. The employer, the employe, and the 
community are alike benefited by them. It was 
this thought that suggested the accompanying 
volumes, begun when I was a young man. They 
treat of specific things, but do not reflect the 
methods of any particular property or organi- 
zation. 

On almost every railroad we find manuals in a 
more or less advanced state, but nowhere an 
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attempt to explain the Principles that govern as 
well as the rules and regulations that are to be 
observed. The reason is that the former do not 
properly find a place in such publications; they 
can not be given the force of specific orders. In 
a work such as this I am able not only to give the 
rule but the reason therefor; the philosophy of 
the subject, in fact. 

The question of corporations in our age is 
second to no other in the economy of life. Their 
methods and problems will be more and more 
studied with the lapse of time. They are matters 
that concern everyone, capitalist, manufacturer, 
merchant, banker, farmer, employe, officer and 
owner. Only by understanding them can proper 
government be secured. Railroad companies are 
the greatest of all corporations save those of a 
public character. 

Railways are so great and complex that I do 
not feel able to do the subject justice, although 
many years of business relations and study have 
familiarized me with their working. The subject 
is a part of myself, so that my writings are not 
altogether selfish or with personal reference. I 
feel in regard to the matter very much as a 
father might feel towards his children — an in- 
clination to do acts of kindness without expect- 
ing or desiring return. 

Each year railroads have improved in charac- 
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ter and artistic excellence. This improvement 
has extended not only to the manner in which 
business is done, but to the physical property as 
well. Each year the station agent has understood 
his duties better; he and those about him have 
become more competent, more ambitious, more 
fit for promotion. This has also been true of 
train employes, of oflBcials, of employes at shops, 
of the force generally. It has been the result of 
education, of experience and observation; of 
what they have done and of what they have 
observed. Each year railway property has, be- 
cause of this, become more effective, safer, more 
wisely administered. 

In reference to the accompanying volumes, 
many of them are now published for the first 
time. The others are new in arrangement, in 
method of treatment, and in the bulk of the mat- 
ter they contain. My previous publications were 
fragmentary. In the accompanying volumes the 
subject is treated as a whole. These books have 
occupied my spare time for twenty years. They 
harmonize throughout with my occupation as a 
railroad man and have not therefore conflicted 
therewith; but, on the contrary, have been a con- 
stant aid to me. During that time I have had 
access, as an Executive Officer of one of the 
greatest and best managed railroads in the world, 
to every department of the service and have 
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been familiar with the most enlightened practices 
and the highest and best types of railway men. 

My books and manuals on railway affairs were 
the first ever issued. They were, however, 
merely preparatory, and I have not sought to sell 
them farther than to pay cost of printing and 
revision. The present volumes, while far from 
perfect, more nearly answer my expectations, 
and I offer them with greater confidence that the 
purchaser will receive a measure of return for 
his outlay of time and money. 

I do not set out to write a history of railways 
or to compile their statistics, I leave that to 
others, but to describe the Methods and Principles 
that must Govern their Administration in order 
that Every One may derive the Greatest Possible 
Benefit from their Use. 

The peimanency and future value of corporate 
companies depend upon their being scientifically 
governed. There is no other subject at the 
present time of equal practical importance or 
economic interest. 



PRIMITIVE TRANSPORTATION. 



In reference to the pictures of primitive carria^ contained 
in these books, a word of explanation is necessary, lliey are 
designed to illustrate the inception and growth of Transporta- 
tion; to show by what varied processes we liave reached our 
present high standard. However, they do not break in on the 
scope of the work proper, namely, The Science of Railways ; that 
is the paramount theme of my books; its elucidation their par- 
ticular purpose. No explanation of the pictures is attempted; 
each speaks for itself; tells its own story. They light up the 
books without breaking in on the continuity of the subjects the 
books discuss. To those who pursue in these volumes the labor- 
ious study of railway administration, the quaint and beautiful 
pictures of primitive transportation they contain will afford 
grateful and restful diversion as well as instruction. While 
adding to the interest of the liooks, the illustrations also add to 
their bulk, but not to the extent of increasing the numl)er of 
volumes or their cost to subscribers; their incorporation is 
purely a labor of love. 

The reader will find the illustrations grow in interest with 
ejich succeeding volume. The novelty of the conception and the 
numlier of pictures — some seventeen hundred in all — required 
for their arrangement greater experience than the author pos- 
sessed, so that in the first volumes the arrangement is not 
altogether such as his subsequent judgment approved. I iowevcr, 
the defect is not material. The interest of the pictures, no mat- 
ter how arranged, recommends them to everyone who can appre- 
ciate their beauty or the oddities of conception they portray. 
The collection of these pictures has occupied many years, but as 
I continue from time to time to add to the collection it is appar- 
ent the subject is not exhausted. 

(7) 
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While all methods of transportation, save those of electricity 
and steam, may be called primitive, the art of carriage in other 
directions has reached so high a degree of perfection that it may 
be called perfect; it is characterized by beauty and utility of 
the highest order; enormous sums are expended in construction 
and ornamentation. It represents the last and highest stage of 
evolution. But, because of the great numl)er and very common- 
ness of the modern vehicles that we use for pleasure and com- 
merce, they are excluded from representation in these volumes. 
1 have designed to embody only that which is primitive to the 
people of the United States and other highly civilized countries. 
An exception is made, however, in the case of railway appliances; 
80 far as possible 1 represent every stage of evolution in these 
methods; while not exhaustive, it is sutlicient for the student and 
others curious in such matters. 

The rapidity with which at the present moment modem 
vehicles are taking the place of those of earlier days will soon 
make it impossible to reproduce the hitter except from illustra- 
tions such as those contained in these volumes. The superior 
utility of the modern vehicle is causing it to crowd out those of 
an older and ruder age. Thus, in Japan, China, Africa and 
other primitive countries it is no unusual thing to see a vehicle 
of the latest and most approved pattern drawn by naked 
savages; a meeting of the widest extremes. The modem vehi- 
cle is so strong, so adaptable and so cheap, that wherever practi- 
cable it must quickly take the place of those of earlier design 
and constructioii. 
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The accompanying book is partly explanatory, 
partly descriptive. It explains some of the cardi- 
nal principles that underlie corporate organiza- 
tions, and that are necessary for their good gov- 
ernment and preservation. These principles will 
ultimately govern where not now recognized, 
because they afford greater security to property 
and increase its productiveness. I do not attempt 
to elaborate the subject. It does not require it. 
The enormous strides made in perfecting corpo- 
rate government prove this. 

The evils of corporations are self curative. 
The final and real governors of every property 
are its owners. They are the silent, forceful lead- 
ers. They can not be permanently over-reached. 
They are ever alert and watchful. This is why 
the service of private corporations is^ so much 
more eflRcient than that of public corporations. 
It is inspired by the personal concern and inter- 
est of the owner. 

In regard to the accompanying description of 
the officials and departmental service of railways, 
it is the outcome of nearly forty years acquaint- 
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ance with the internal workings of corporations. 
Much of it concerns those who own as well as 
those who work for corporations. While it treats 
more particularly of railroads, it covers other 
corporations. The principles that govern corpo- 
rate bodies are in many respects the same, with- 
out reference to the business they pursue. I do 
not attempt to treat the subject covered by this 
volume exhaustively; it is too great. Like the 
operations of railroads, it is too vast to be com- 
prehended by one man. 



In reference to this and the accompanying vol- 
umes, a word may not l)e out of place. Every 
writer pays with usurious interest for his short- 
comings. I am, myself, a melancholy illustration 
of this. The ignorance, inadvertence and haste 
with which my first l)ooks wore written have 
reacted upon me in various ways ever since. I 
hear myself condemned daily because of them. 
This is just. To illustrate: I once wrote that I 
thought the treasurer of a company a better ac- 
counting officer than the auditor because of the 
potentiality of the former. The statement was 
gratuitous. I should have said that an account- 
ing oflBcer was good or not, according to his wis- 
dom, adaptability, experience, energy, determina- 
tion, knowledge of human nature, and the respect 
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paid him in his office. In another place I said 
there was an irrepressible conflict between the 
general manager and the accounting officer. This 
was improper. I should have said that wherever 
we found a man seeking to exercise sole power 
we were quite likely to find a secret, adroit, insin- 
uating and bitter foe of those who stood between 
him and absolutism. This would have been true, 
would have been in better form, and would not 
have offended any one, because no one would 
have believed it applied to him. I should thus 
have escaped much spite, many unkind speeches, 
much enmity. However, the usury we pay for 
our mistakes is sure, sooner or later, to revert to 
us in one form or another. This in explanation — 
and apology. 

One of the difficulties that those connected 
with a thing experience in writing about it, is to 
give it due perspective. If too near, they contin- 
ually find themselves confounding practices with 
principles, mistaking local makeshifts for essen- 
tial methods. This is why railway men who 
write find it so difficult to separate themselves 
from particular practices; why their books are so 
full of special instances. They attach import- 
ance to a thing or not just as they are familiar 
with it or not. Titles to them are exalted or 
otherwise according to their local environment. 
They write and speak that which they know. 
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Practical men find it diflScult to write or think 
about a thing except from their own standpoint. 
It is only by observation and study that they can 
overcome this instinct. Railway men need to 
overcome it. Above all men they require to be 
above local superstitions, the antipathies of trade, 
narrow prejudice, envy, hatred. 

One of the needs of the i-ailway world to-day, 
it seems to me, is a great college in which its 
principles and practices may be taught; where 
corporate administration may be dispassionately 
studied; its philosophy and policy fathomed. A 
place where the student may for the moment 
separate himself absolutely from local prejudice, 
habit and purpose, from the strife for gain, 
position, power; where he may distinguish be- 
tween men and principles, between accident 
and design, between fundamental methods and 
makeshifts. 

It should be the object of everyone who pre- 
sumes to write for others to seek to supplement 
his intelligence by theii^s; to induce them to go 
forward when he stops; to supply his omissions 
and correct his inaccuracies. In writing a book 
descriptive of methods and practices, the theories 
and principles governing must first be explained; 
afterward, the rules and regulations may be 
given; the two must go together. To lay down 
arbitrary conditions without explaining the prin- 
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ciples Upon which they are based ia to ignore the 
' intelhgence of the reader, to seek to guide with- 
out enlightening him. It is because of this defect 
in some of my previous books that I have allowed 
them to go out of print. 




Prlmlllve Carrlir. 
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CHAPTER I. 



BVOLUTION OF PROPERTY AND ATTENDANT CONDI- 
TION OF MAN. 

[HoTB.— Railways embrace a large proportion of the wealtti of 
mankind. A brief description of the evolution of property is not out 
of place in describing them. Thia evolution involves* incidentally, the 
evolution of man. The two are coexistent. The connection is briefly 
sketched in the following chapter. In other volumes I devote several 
chapters to the Carriers of antiquity: the Precursors of the Carriers of 
Tbday. The ancients established the principles of business; many of 
our utensils and methods originated with them. I have been led to 
write these chapters because they form a fitting accompaniment to 
my theme, but more especially because of the love I have for every- 
thing relating to the people of antiquity.] 

There are three kinds of proi)erty — real, personal and mixed 
Railway property i)s;rtake8 of all these characteristics. The priv- 
ileges it enjoys are such as are accorded it under the limited 
knowledge we have ofits uses and needs. Its rights are exceptional 
because of its special duties and responsibilities. Its limitations 
are such as attach to common carriers. It represents a new 
departure in industrial effort; a progressive step greatly stimu- 
lative of man's efforts. In otlier resi)ects it presents no distin- 
guishing features. It furnishes, however, another instance, if 
one were wanting, of the sympathetic tie that connects man*s in- 
tellectual growth with that which he so greatly prizes, namely, 
material wealth. 

Much has been ascertained in regard to the history of property 
and its relation to mankind ; much remains to be learned. We 
know, however, that its evolution and that of man have at all 
times gone hand in hand. Where property exists in greatest 
profusion, where it is most widely diffused, there civilization is 
advanced to its farthest limits; where it is little known, barbar- 
ism exists; where it is wholly unknown, savagery reigns. Slaves 
and herds make up the property of primitive peoples; possession 
belongs to the strongest; incentive to create is wanting; men 
will not build where they can not enjoy. 
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EVOLVTIOH OF PnOFEBTY; 



Id mun's primonllBl st;itc tic dilTeKd little from the other ani- 
mals that inliabiCuil the Ciirtli. Ilia vocabulary was uontlned to a 
fvw j^iitterulii. Ho ii»uil Iiiri huriiU little, lii» tevth muuh. His in- 
telligence WUB rudimentiiry only. It wn* the age of the brute 
Hen did aa tliey pleasral. Mini's dctelopiiiciit Iihs ^rowii out of 
thu H]H!d»l fai-ilittea liti eiijoyis his rciii<oiiin(i; faculties, and the 
usuM to wliii'h he Ix itlile lo imt liis liiuiilu. TUui^ti liittcr cuableO 
him to make weapons, olI'euKive uuO Oefenelve, and with them to 
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Carriage oa iha River Murray. 



the animals liefore which he had previously cowered in 
abject fear. Tliis was hia first step ; tliesc were hia first bclougin^. 
'I'he rireciaii fable tells us that Plioronens, who Is supposed to 
have lived about 1!)50 B, C, first taught men to live toj^ther. He 
also taud'it tlieiii the umb of fire. In otlier words, lie brought tlio 
people of Pel upon II ei< us together and tauglit tiieni necessary and 
uHeful tesHons in domestic cconuniy; Uslrii< is said to have per- 
[orme<l a like oHli-e for llio Egyptians ; Oaiuies, the fl^h man, for 
the ancient (.'lialdeans; FoHi for the Mongols. Every ancient 
coinitry has a legendary hero of this kind. The evolutton of 
andeiit mau ocuupied eountleas centuries that can not be meae- 
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ured or accurately traced. The proces^s are alike in all ages. 
The unequal progress that attends evolution is due to inherent 
differences. All men do not possess equal aptitude. Men of dif- 
ferent localities and breeding possess, as do domestic animals, 
different degrees of capacity and initial force. Climatic pecul- 
iarities and other influences clearly discernible are sufficient to 
account for these differences. The habits of the white race, of 
which we are so proud, were not, it is probable, different origi- 
nally from those of the Fuegans, who lie together at night on the 
bare ground, unmated, naked and unkempt, without thought of 
the morrow, gorging themselves to repletion on the festering car- 
casses of such fish and animals as chance throws in their way; or, 
in the absence of these, living frugally on the berries and roots 
they can gather. 

Where opportunity has been afforded for observing man in 
his savage state centuries come and go with little or no change, 
showing that at this stage incalculable ages are required to effect 
any substantial progress. All men, it is probable, were originally 
cannibals, eating those they captured, and, in the absence of cap- 
tives, slaves and criminals, — frequently their wives and children. 

Man^s idea of property as such does not appear to have been 
inherent, or, if so, found no expression. He was at first without 
forethought; at least it was not instinctive. Many animals ex- 
celled him. When he roamed the forests without shelter or 
thought of the morrow the lion guarded its feeding ground, the 
ant husbanded its stores, the bee and woodpecker laid up their 
hoards of winter supplies, the dog hid the bone he did not want 
Other examples might be cited. 

Private property was originally restricted to the weapons, 
ornaments and clothing of individuals. These were acquired by 
man in war or were the work of his own hands. Property thus 
appears to be based primarily on personal effort. When men 
died their property was destroyed or buried with them. In the 
latter case, in order that it might accompany them to the beyond 
(for a belief in a future state appears in the savage as well as the 
civilized man), it was "killed" or broken. Property was sup- 
posed to partake of the individuality of its owner; to be alive, in 
fact. Hence the necessity of killing it. Afterward, as man pro- 
gressed in ideas and thrift, he became more circumspect; he 
ceased to sacrifice things of value to the manes of the dead. In 
lieu thereof he offered up symbols and incantations. If not wiser, 
he was more saying. 
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In primitive times the members of a family were not equal or 
reciprocal in interest. Man's proprietorship in his wife and chil- 
dren was absolute. Indeed, it was this advantage that suggested 
marriage to him. The wife was a domestic animal, the first and 
most useful that man possessed. She might be killed, sold, 
traded, rented, lent, cast off or eaten by her husband. She was 
looked upon as merchandise, the proprietorship of which was 
vested in the husband. She looked to him for protection. Not 
to have such a protector was to be an outcast, an estray — the most 
horrible of fates. 

The power of the husband over the wife was rendered doubly 
terrifying by his right to cast her off at pleasure. There were 
no bounds placed on his rights. Affection did not exist except 
of an animal nature. Man looked upon woman as a useful and 
necessary conmiodity. He treated her as such. He possessed 
like power over her offspring. 

Women and children, including slaves and domestic animals, 
constituted the first currency. Movable property, they were 
easily exchangeable. The drudgery of life was performed by 
women. They looked after the household and performed its 
attendant duties, gathered nuts, herbs, roots, wild fruits and 
other edibles. So far as agriculture was practiced it was carried 
on by them. It is probable we owe its inception and growth to 
their patient efforts. It was never popular with man. Work 
fretted him; he loved to manage; to direct, but not to labor. He 
has always been an overseer. The affection that existed between 
man and wife, primarily, was of an animal nature merely. It had 
not yet become idealized. Man looked upon woman as he did 
upon a cow. She looked up to him as to a master. 

In their savage state men captured their wives. Afterward 
they l>ought them. In the latter case certain guarantees as re- 
gards age, docility, health, strength, fertility, and other desirable 
acquirements were exacted. Women had no discretion in the 
matter. The man who could pay the most had the first choice. 
The immutable law of exchanges prevailed here as elsewhere. 
When women were acquired by capture it was not effected 
wholly through wars or predatory raids, but by stealth or rape. 
The risks incurred and the reprisals that followed caused the 
latter practice to fall into disuse with the progress of time, barter 
taking its place. 

Man as the stronger animal and indisposed to labor, instinct- 
ively reoognized the worth of woman as a helpmeet More trust- 
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worthy than a BlaTe,Blieequ&le(l ttie1att«r In strength and ability 
to work. The only material dill'ereiii.'e l>etween the two c-onalateil 
in the fact that tlie i-hildren of the former posHesseil certain pro- 
prietary rl|;ht», Willie those of the latt«r dlil not Ttie eepeclal 
value of woman niuOe hfr a Duliject of l>artcr from ttie flrsL A 
prioe WM pnt upon her liead, first by her parents, afterward by 
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tier husband. 1'hlH price the purcliiiscr wuh compelled to pay 
before enjoying tlie fruit of Iier labors or other rights of pro- 
priet^nihip. 

The ownentlilp of a wife wan also e^tepmed l>ecauBe of the 
ehllilren it hn>tiKht, caoh having a property valiiP. Naturally 
polygamy was prautii;ed. It multiplied gainx. ^lontover, it ao- 
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corded with man- 8 tastes and prior habits. It, however, prensup- 
posed material possessions. 

In primitive conditions polygamy is favored by women. It 
lightens their burdens by dividing the work among many. Women 
are not nice about practices of this Icind during the ages in which 
they occur; their sensibilities are blunted by degrading bondage. 
The married state is to them only a form of servitude. But while 
they regard marriage with little or no sentiment, it is at once 
gratifying and profitable to the proprietor. It answers com- 
pletely those appetites in him that are strongest — domination, 
sexualism and love of property. 

Polygamous practices are natural to barbarous peoples. They 
are founded upon disproportion of sexes, property reasons, ani- 
mal desires, the value of wives as workers, producers or articles 
of merchandise. As men become more civilized polygamous prac- 
tices take on other conditions, appetites and aims. Thus, the 
number of wives becomes an evidence of social importance, the 
same as the possession of property in a commercial community. 
Polygamy is a prerogative of the rich and powerful, whether 
legally restricted to them or not. Where it is sanctioned by re- 
ligious beliefs and practices its hold becomes doubly tenacious; 
the evolution of man is no longer natural but constrained. 

The prevalence of polygamy in countries where the sexes were 
evenly divided, or a predominance of men existed, has in many 
cases led to the introduction of what are known as polyandrous 
marriages, wherein one woman became the wife of many ; gener- 
ally a group of brothers. In savage and barbarous communities 
the i>owerful, in every instance, absorb the female population. 
Wherever this is so, polyandrous marriages become the natural 
recourse of the weak. In such cases the property interests of the 
family are vesteil in the wife or principal husband, usually the 
elder brother. Where the wife possesses, her influence is greatly 
increased thereby. This fact is interesting and instructive. It 
harmonizes with the investigations of sociologists, namely, that 
women in semi-civilized countries (those we denominate barba- 
rous), when allowed to inherit or otherwise acquire property, 
are esteemed and considerately treated. This evinces, if proof 
were needed, that the social distinction between men and women 
is based, primarily, upon property interests, and that the degra- 
dation of women in past ages has l>een largely, if not wholly, due 
to absence of proprietorship. If woman wishes to achieve eman- 
dpation, therefore, she must l)egin by becoming financially inde- 
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pendent. In polyandrous countries and, indeed, in many other 
communities where the population is crowded or food scarce, 
female infanticide is practiced, thus lessening the number of 
mouths to feed, and otherwise tending to perpetuate existing 
customs. 

In addition to the forms of marriage enumerated, there are 
many others practiced among primitive peoples; marriages for a 
term; marriages for particular days in the week; experimental 
marriages that may be broken within a limited period or under 
certain circumstances without responsibility attaching, and, 
finally, incestuous marriages. In all of these cases property 
reasons govern more or less; thus, the number of days in the 
week that the woman acknowledges the obligations of wife de- 
pends on the amount of property, the number of bullocks or 
goats her husband is able to give her parents. The forms of 
acquiring a wife or companion amongst savages and barbaric 
people are exceedingly varied. I have already referred to some 
of Uiem; they are: marriage by capture, by abduction, by per- 
sonal combat, by war, by purchase, and by barter. This last takes 
on every possible form of exchange, including that of servitude. 
Jacob is said to have served fourteen years for Rachel. It illus- 
trates the enormous property value of children that sometimes 
attached in primitive times. When wives were acquired by pur- 
chase or barter it was considered highly discreditable for a woman 
to become a wife in any other way ; she was demeaned, degraded. 
Such is the iron law of etiquette, of custom, however absurd or 
cruel it may be. 

As mankind emerges from savagery the position of woman is 
ameliorated. Men are less brutal, less exacting. The warmth of 
progress is felt. The marriage state approaches more nearly a 
union of mutual rights Man begins to l>e asked to give reasons 
for what he does in his family. Woman, if exemplary, can not be 
trafficked in or repudiated with former facility, indeed, under 
certain aggravated circumstances she may leave her husband! 
The terrible prerogative of repudiation is mitigated. Divorces 
are even recognized. Their character, however, depends upon 
the basis of union ; if purely commercial, separation is similarly 
treated. Where the wife is bought, possession is absolute and 
may only be relinquished by the husband — certainly not without 
return of purchase money. If the wife cost nothing, if the union 
is free, separation (save for adultery) may be equally so. Free- 
dom to marry at pleasure is a step in the evolution of mankind. 
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It is much prized ; It ie, tioweTer, treated witb tbe wild license of 
children. Thus, a Bedouin has been known to have filty wires in 
succession ; a Boman is said to trnve had twenty-three, and then 
to have married a woman who had I)een divorced a like number 
of times. Another Roman matron, of whom mention is made, had 
ei^bt husbands in five years. In corrupt or decaying sodetiee 




Curler of DelgoaBay. 

marriage Is also abused. In highly ctvili7«<l countries property 
reasons and publlo opinion <iipiify It. The bond Is a necessary 
one.and Its attendant evils not worth (.■onsidering compared with 
those of a uontrary chiirai-ter. 

Mankind is more anil more in<;lined to make marriage stable. 
To prevent its diRsolution for frivolous reasons. It Is a disdpUu- 
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ary school. A necessary aid in weaning men from ji^ross sensual- 
ism, from the overpowering predisposition of monlceys and an- 
thropoid apes. 

In every age the condition of the wife foreshadows that of the 
widow. During the age of promiscuity widows were unknown. 
With the first establishment of the family, savage etiquette re- 
quired that the wife should die on the tomb of her husband. Under 
ameliorated conditions it rested con tent, with mutilation, fasting, 
isolation, immurement, and so on. The progress of time brought 
relief. But only partial. As property, woman became too valu- 
able to be killed or mutilated. She reverted, with the accoutre- 
ments and other valuable belongings of the deceased, to his heirs. 
She went with the chattels. In rare cases she reverted to her par- 
ents to be resold. The levirate, so called, contemplated her mar- 
riage to her husband's brother, thus preserving the property in 
the family, granting it due protection, and raising up an heir to 
the deceased. The ancients were quite as provident as we. 

The steps leading to woman's enfranchisement have been pro- 
gressive. But halting and partial. As wife she has never 
been recognized as an equal partner, and as a widow her life has 
been that of a semi-dependent. At best she has only been a frac- 
tional sharer in the estate of her husband. 

The right of women to marry whom they please is freely 
admitted only in civilized and highly liberalized countries. Prac- 
tically only among christianized peoples. The teachings of 
Christ have idealized marriage, and, in so far as this is the case, 
have helped to repress the brutal in man and refine woman. The 
latter has not been slow to take advantage of the consideration ac- 
corded her by the changed condition, so that today she is able in 
many countries to look down upon her past degradation from a 
height above those once her savage masters. 

In the evolution of man monogamy follows naturally polyg- 
amous practices. It is, however, in every case accepted with 
reluctance by men, and in order to mitigate its hardships legal- 
ized concubinage is associated with it as a salve. It is thus man 
progresses to superior heights — reluctantly, grudgingly, com- 
promisingly. Where concubinage is practiced the lesser wife can 
not inherit or possess property, but her children may. Concubi- 
nage represents an evolutionary period in the history of every 
people, and during its prevalence it is not considered objection- 
able socially or otherwise. While the lesser or semi-legal wife is 
not the equal of others, she it not socially tabooed. Solomon is 
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eaid to have had three hundred concubines,* the last of the Incas 
three thousand.f 

The practice of concubinage is widely distinct from that of 
prostitution. The prevalence of this latter custom in every age 
and country evinces woman's thrift and man^s incontinence. It is a 
species of barter, commercial venture, — the putting of a property 
value on what civilized society agrees in designating an objection- 
able traffic. It is not, however, thus considered by primitive peo- 
ples, but is prosecuted openly, with vigor and profit, according 
to the measure of capacity of those interested in its gains. 
Among the ancients prominent and influential men thus derived 
large revenues. The traffic was not considered more objection- 




Carriage in New Zealand. 



able than thehiringof horses in our time. It was legalized and 
taxed the same as other proi>erty interests. 

Monogamy, restriction to one wife, is the result of social condi- 
tions superior to the inclinations of Individuals. It docs not by 
any means imply the betterment of woman's position. That de- 
pends upon other things. It does not enfranchise her if attend- 
ant conditions are unfavorable. This is demonstrated by the 
practices of barbarous iMJople, where circumstances compel man 
to content himself with one wife He treats her with the same 
brutality that he does where he has a plurality, of wives. Woman's 
enfranchisement is due to other causes. 

• Alto seven hundred wives. 

t The principal wife of the Inca was hii sifter. 
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The growth of monogamy Is dilTerently asuribed: to primor- 
dial conditions; moral growth; the influenoe o[ women; the 
equilibrium of the sexes Tollowing a more stalile (.-ondilion of 
affairs and the oonsequent ioability of the majority of men to 
acquire more than one wife; to properly con eideratlons, em- 
bracing the desire to acquire, to use, to hoard, to transmit. 
Monogamy greatly simplifies ttie tranEnilssion of heritable prop- 
erly, and. In so tar as this Ie so, satislles one of the strongest 
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cravings of mankind, namely, to found an estate and thus per- 
petuate family nanica and ijitercBts. 

Among all primeval people nuuuthorizud adulterylg pnalshed 
by the tiueband as an Infringement of his pro|)tirty rights. It la 
looked upon as theft, at once concerted and conscious; a revolt 
of material things; an organized conspiracy within the family 
against the master. The punishment, as in all other cases of 
robbery, is death, special efforts being put forth to make it Im- 
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prwalve. The piirpoao is Iwo-folO, — to deter others and to 
aatlefy a BSTSKe iDBtiuut. Tliu fonna of luiiiisliineiit iiiilii^te 
man's inherent feroi;ity. TLuh, in primitive aocletlcB, adultery, 
when the husbajid Is not s ]iarty to it. Id punii>tieJ liy Iwlieailiiig, 
(llsombow el log, burying alivu, iiniiuliiig, stoning to dcutli, burn- 
ing alive, cutting in piet.'e^, hanging, drowning, being eaten hy 
aninule, mutiiatlon, whipping, immurement, banislimunt, ravigli' 
lag, confiscation of property and rigliti*, enslavcmecit, or otlier- 
wlge tA ingenuity Huggeats. It soniclinics liap)>et]S, iiowever, 
that man is content to puiiisii infringement of property rJglita 
of this nature In women hy a tiimpleflne. Ktratio tells us of a 
Trogtodyto Cliief wlio 1i;vied a titie of ii stieep on all who eom- 
mitt«<1 adultery with one of his wiven. lie uhurged the auiue for 
the use of a eamcl, it \a probalile.* 




CirrlagB In Japan. 

It is claimed by sociologists that man's Jealousy of ills wife In 
oar day dates bsulc to the period when he had a projwrty interest 

•AmoDf tho Mortli American Indlnns adultery might bo iLtoaeil l>y 
thapkymenlor kllnc. The nne wus tho aatno us for murder. Tliose 
Indluu, at tbc time oT thewhito mnn'fi ndvimt, ropreBoiitiil nn Inlcr- 
eatlng aUige In tbu Evolution of Man. Tlielr iiiuney conslstod of urtl- 
olea or tokens Iiiado of aliclla; polygamy wns more Or less genorol; 
■lavery was common, the life of a slavo not biding BHtot'inod iiiuro than 
that of ados: to kill a stave was to illiutrate tlie owtior's nrodtgnlity 
with hla property; bU captives hocamu Blnvcs; bIbvcs worn otherwlna 
obtained by purehasc, for debt, by kidnapping, nod for wrongs cuin- 
mlttod. Uoney and property wan, among irmny trlhoa, the boaU of 
ailitoeracyi thus, the inun who paid thomoKtfur his wife Htood highest 
In the oommnnltyitho man who BOijnlred his wife withimt piLyniODt 
was a aoclal outcast and his progeny hardly witliln tho piilc of iL'glti- 
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111 lier; tli;it womuirH rLitcrvc or iiiuilesly Ik tlio oiit;rrowth o/ 
u^a of Hiirvi'illiiiicc aticl cruel tiiilijui'lion. :i li!ii;;th of time coiu- 
))iireil with wliii'ti till! hlKturii'Ul iwrluil In Uiitiiii hour, Mun Ih 
(Icvoiil of moik-Hty or rcwrvc. Iliiw ollii'rwisu (;x)iluiii thu dif- 
(ereui'c in this rfs|)ect iKJtwcuit htm anil wotiisiii? Not only 
thin, but it ix nssurtiici Ui:it <ini«tiiiu-y iiixiii the piirt of tlic wif« 
luid aliHtiiieiiii; lH!fi)r<- niiirrlu^'O. ivhlrli we enjoin niiil iLj;rue in 
denoiuiimtin^' virtuu In woiiiou, i^ but llie oiilKrowth of the i':ire 
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thut man Willi the orKiiiiiwiti. 
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toforc. however, n Jttflrmineil aaii clearly defineil purpose is ap- 
purciiU naDiely, to iiiurease liis pcrgooallty; to separate himself 
from tlio (^rowil. Thin feeliUK will, without douht, coutinue ba 
aui mate him. Id hiH property rulatlouB he luw always ro8eut«d 
coiiuuunlty of interest; wliat Is tcniieil uoiiiiniinisiii. Id bis 
marital life his olijeet has been to achieve iii<lc|H!n<lencc. The 
i-ommunul. ooiisantniiucouB,po1yK^kruous,iiolyaii(lrotiBaiiil moDog- 
amous statcH arc each a step in this ilireotlon; in eaeli his per- 
sonal rights have been a<lvaiiM!il. Anil when I si>eak of oian, I 
refer to wouiari a& well. They are alike In personality, their 
l<leal \i the game, tlietr <le?tlny tlie same, lueqiiallty between 
tbuni Is based on phy>>i<'ul ruasuus only and ^rowa smaller with 







eaeh fiuceeedinf; a^. Each step bclj^hlens the rc^rd maD pays 
to woman. HO that wecuine finally tojiulKC of his soeial and 
moral Mtatus by ti)i! eonKlilumtion he accords her. Women pos- 
eesH the same ainbltions. tliu same aisplrations o» men. Tliey are 
not ICEH able, less subtle, less persistent. They lack only :naii's 
physical strttn^fth. Wherever they have been permitted to own 
and enjoy prot>erty they have l>eeii bis ci|nal. TbUK women of 
the hi);bur classes in ancient Kgypt occupied a i^ommandin;; 
position until this rlRht was taken from them. They were 
powerful aivorillnj^ to sucii interests amonfr the Berbers, Grecians, 
RouianK and other iiulioiiH of the pout. The possession of proi>- 
erty addH enormously to woman's importance in our time. It 
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ftlBO trnnaforiiiH her. It iiiiikuM Ikt like iiiiiii, exiiothiR. far roacb- 
liig aiid tyrniiiih^ul. Woniiiii':^ plijuU-al inferiority ts the prln- 
cllial bar to iKtr Il^oK^<,^^'l■. But ii|i ti> lliii! tiiiii: it hus been fabil. 
Because of it Khu hus never been :ilile to i>er|H.'tiiate tliu udvautagua 
elic baa icaiueU. 

Projierty in slaves [s a pwiiliarily of nil savnKe ainl barbarous 
peoples. Tlie slave is tlie iLnsiH-iute of the wits'; her ix>ii)paiiion. 




Sliivcry develops rupiiily willi Ihe :iilvi'iit of iiRrivultiire. It then 
liei-oiiics possible In utilize it on a larger si-jile. From that time 
forward, instead of slaii/jhterliij; raplives tliey are enslaved. 

Private property in (<lavcH is rt^i'O^ni/.ed amonj^st the most 
Havaj^ (loopleit l>e(:ansu liasetl oil individual effort. It demon- 
strates tlie natural basis of property rifjlits. 

The priniordiai s(;ile of man was nomadle and auarcblc. 
Inilivjdnais were more or less isolated. Afterward groups or 
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hordes were lormetl. Tliese were jiai'tly protei'tivo, [larUy 
ttovlal. Tliey were doininateil Tiy the Btroiigcst; we know this 
without ileDioimtratlOQ becauiie it uonfortns to niLtiintl lawH, the 
law ol might. PromiRciiilf attcoiled the relatione of the eescs. 
'Diete relatione wore purely |>hyi>iolo;;lual. Here, ns cleowhere, 
the weaker yielded; mail an wbII »« wotnaii. Wclentlon was pos- 
sible oitly within tlie narrow llTiiit of the group. Tlie relatio-.B 
were prlinnrdlal, thoiie of primitive aavugefl; of liclngM flcarceiy 
above Iinitex. Men were without lan^iiujre or moral Henne; were 
go verueil wl lolly by their flesires. Individual frewlom was pos- 
sible only to tlie strongest; to the ublet of the horde. 




Canikge ti 



Bnt from the nrst tlie weak soiiKlit co lualte thenieeives inde- 
pondent, to }>ow(ci<k and enjoy undlKlnrlicd; the <lominatlon of 
brute foruc waK ax intoleniblc tlien an now. Man's Urnt elTorts 
were directed to the attainment of his indeiMindeni-e, tlie grati- 
fication of his natural Instlurts; aliore all to tlie establishment of 
his household on a stable btutls. and the Bubstitution of the 
pat«rnal for the maternal line. 

Atwhatsla^ in the progrcMs of mankind the laws of con- 
eangulnity were Urst regarded then! in no means of ktiowing. 
Tliey were undoubtedly Instlni'livc in women, at li^not up to a 
rertftlu |ierlod in tlie development of tlie I'hild. Wc ean hardly 
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I>e1ieve tbat, like other aiiiuiaU. there wiix cvL-r n ttme wlien 
women remembered and oherisheil their pro^iiy iliirlii); infniiey 
ODly. Yet this ie tbc coitc witli the most primitive suva^s of 
whom we have any ItnowledKe. namely, tlie Inbabltanta of 
Borneo. 

I>iir1iiK llie primonlinl ]M>rio<l of mnnliiriil children took cog- 
ntzani* only of matenuil rc1:itio[is: of the mother, frrandmotber. 




;;]t>;it ({ritndniiithcr.iiin 
i!ldi!r brother orciijiii-d 
I'ominiiiiitiex. The rua 
fnthcr wan unknown, < 
OBMired, ]iatcrniil love 
Btiuct of tlic motile 



Ibrir itesi'i-iid:iiiL!<. Tiic mntemal imcleor 
iie|)l:ii't!lhutth(^t:itIierai'ou|ileM In civilized 
ion in Kimtilo eriouK^ '• ''''>■> ideiititj'' of the 
r at iH'st ]>roblcmatical. Itut even wlien 
via» tliouffht to lack in intensity the In- 
TliMH jjronjis of consan^ul neons people 



3 formed; honles attractwl toward oauh other by 
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maternal ties. This was the first ethnic division of mankind — 
the origin of the clan; the unit of the tribe; the nucleus of the 
nation. It is !)ecause of consanguineous relationship that sav- 
ages very generally interdict marriages within the clan. Mates 
must lie sought in associated organizations. In the progress of 
time when a group Iweame too large it segregated. Swarmed, so 
to si)eak. Pro|)erty was divided and another clan formed. Thus 
divisions went on until the bonds of relationship were lost or 
Iwcanie a tradition only.* 

In the savage state of man there was neither government nor 
order. The length of this period no one can accurately estimate. 
It must. however,havel)eenof enormousduration, since evolution 
under such cinuunstant^esis scarcely perceptible. Savage violence 
was the rule. Force alone w:is recognized. The leader of today 
was murdered by the aspirant of tomorrow. Rivalry was not 
tolerated. Association of interest was unknown. 

Out of this chaotic state of afl'airs there slowly emerged the 
Communistic Period. The intolerable burden of domination bv 
the strongest was broken. ( 'oini)arativee(iuality existed. Some- 
thing approaching order was inaugurated. It was, however, the 
order of savages. Solidarity was mercilessly enforced, for upon 
it rej^ted individual security. It not only served :is a protection 



♦ If th« rea<l«'!r asks how wo know these tblnf^, I answer through 
the practices of muvji^o and barbarous peoples with which we are famil- 
iar. Very little Is left to specuhitioii . The ])roccs3«»8 of evolution among 
•lilTerent people are the same iu every age and quarter of the globe. 
Ur<'ater progn^ss is inadeiu some cases than in others, but the success- 
ive sU'ps from savagery are Identical. Natural instincts do not differ 
materially In diflTcrent races. Our information of the hsibits of primi- 
tive people is copious and reliable; it is based on the observations of 
travelers and students covering many centuries. It Is confirmed by the 
customs that have been handed down from p:ist ages among civilized 
and semi civilized people. Mi*n, moreover, never fully wean them- 
selves of babitw ba.seti on natural laws; they continue to reassert them- 
selves forever. Observation, analogy, deduction and comparison, all 
couflrm the universality of man and the conditions that characterize 
bis growth. The testimony bearing on this subject is inexhaustible. 
Every writer who has lived or travele<l among primitive peoples, or 
ftttejitivcly observed those more advanced, has contributed something 
to the subject. Among the more gonemlly recognized are: Homer, 
Herodotus, Thuycdides, Xenophon, Polyblns, Strabo, Diodorus, Plu- 
tarch, i'liny, authors of Archeological Documents, the Scriptures, the 
Sacred Books of India, the ICoran, Marco Tolo, Cook, Bruce, Clapper- 
ton, Komusat, Wake, Turner, Klphl n stone, Prescott, Darwin, Du Chailla, 
Schweinfurth, Bancn>ft, Spencer, Oh. f^tourneau. A volume might be 
filled with the names of authorities. 
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against the stronger within the community, but as a bulwarlc 
against rival and hostile tribes. (Justom had the force of law; the 
rules that governed one in a tribe governed all. Men and women 
ate and lived together. Food, clothing, ornaments, weapons and 
hunting grounds were regulated by general rules. These rules, 
while unwritten, might not be lightly transgressed. The peace 
and lives of the community, and avoidance of former conditions, 
depended thereon. They were, in the main, property regidations ; 
such as the needs of barbarians suggested. liOcal govern- 
ment was thus instituted. But while community of interest 
afforded members some measure of personal protection within 
the precincts of a tribe, it extended no further. Warfare l>etween 
rival organizations was unceasing. It wius the warfare of savages. 
It linew neither mercy nor distinction of age or sex. Men met 
only to destroy each other. There was neither peace nor truce. 

The solidarity of tribes, it will thus be seen, was a necessity 
of life. Isolation meant death or slavery. 

Wars and pretlatory raids among savages are ever the popular 
means of acquiring slaves and other property. The fruits of 
these wars in communistic societies were divided. But even in 
this savage state that which men personally achieved in war they 
were allowed to personally enjoy. 

In the primitive organization I am describing society was a 
unit; men contributing in common to the general fund, not ex- 
cepting the obligation to avenge wrongs committed upon indi- 
vidual members of the tril)e by enemies or alien people. The 
IKjriod was communistic and was attended by more or less pre- 
cise arrangements. The primary purpose of organization, how- 
ever, was to escape the ferocious domination of particular men 
liefore existing, ('ustoms were based on the few fundamental 
wants of the community at the time it was founded ; these could 
not be changed; too many conflicting interests were representetl. 
There was, consequently, little or no progress. Private property 
in realty was unknown, except temporary rights such jis those 
accorded persons who cleared a plot of ground. The institution 
of a i^mmon hunting ground w:is an incipient of communism. 
and tlie creation and maintenance of this storehouse indicated a 
great step from primitive conditions. It meant a more or loss 
systematic organization of men, without wliich nothing could 
be done; a quasi recognition of property rights. The game that 
was caught was shared in common, according to such rules as the 
interests of the trilKj prescribed. The person who captured it 
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rccogiilzeO ttae (^otiiiiiui)Uy <i[ iiitert«t by Hn orderly di vision of 
the Bpoil. Men at ttiis perioil uwued the uoil (albeit had no 
value) and nil iln beloii^iii^ lu eoniiiion. TIiIb U tbo true a^e of 
eoinmiinisiu ; the age of rude Havngory. Tliu «o called eom- 
muniBm, which it in fought in u dsHiittory way by idealiiits to 
fasteu on highly I'lvillzud Booiutict!, is a Natural 'condition or 




Rtng« of Primitive li(c lhniiif;1i wbii-ii all iieoples paw as they 
eiiier^ from Bavagt'ry. ''"niiiituiiKin then cxiiits. not because 
!<ntnl-8avagei), any more lliaii erilijihl*''!'''! iK'oiilu, desire to sliare 
what they have in comnuiii witli iitliiTd. Iiiit lifiviise Koltdarity in 
necessary to protect jmlivirliials from the i-om:non enemy and 
preserve neveaeary sources of sM|)ply. There is practically uoth- 
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ing Ui divide or share in (^oiiiTnoti exciipt tbe rinliinciitary [ici«b- 
stties of lite. Men's wants are not aliove those uf nulmals; 
there are uo Industries or arts; uo luxuries, not even comfortsi 
property, except ol a primitive nature, is iiukuown ; there are 
no nie<lluiii)i ol cxi:hange, nothing to l)arter. >Ii-u eharo to^tlier 
tlie intHcries' nf life; the common defence: the |irO(uircnicnt of 
food and itB dlvlnion from <1ay to d.iy umon^ the nalieil and halt 
famixhcil lionle. But even at this porioci artlrlee of property 
that individual Induftry anil fkill hiive t-rcatcil arc, as I have 
notli.'ed, recognized as belonging to thnir creator. The com- 
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muDlty of interCHt tliut exiKts \a not premeilitatcil or Rtudictl. 
It iBximply a seiiiieuco iu the proi'cuses of evolution; a proba- 
tionary or training sclionl ; a pcrioil of (|uieKi'i<iiee, waiting. 

Whenever order IwcnnicH established and the value and utility 
of ]iro|)crty is rei;»gni/^<I, (;onirniinii<m vaniKhi-s. IndivIdnallHm 
asxcrts Itself. This has not been the exi)cricrn,'0 of particular 
tril>CB only, but of men cvcrj'Where and at all tlinen when 
emerging from Mivagcry. With the arrival nf this iieriod men 
are no longer content to live in <-onimon. Tau-Xi AcckH to add to 
bis comfort and (tersonal security; this he does by labor; by self 
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doiiial; lij liounliiig: )iy IniluHtrhil auil t.-omineroii(l ventures. 
Our civillmtioti iit the result of thu uol1e<tive cIt'ortA of men In 
thU (lircc-tion. Wo nwu to hul-Ii OHpirattoiis ull tliut we have tliat 
is not purvly iiii)iiinl; uitimij; oriier thiiipt the family. 

I^ve of (iropi'rty wim early ilovolopoil in tnun. It is bis most 
(lislinKuisliin;; trait, 't'lio flrft storvliouoe was tlint of the <;ian. 
But as man emeriti from biLrliitriiim lie craveil Rreuter freedom 




and priviu-y. Tin o i oiilil inil\ Ih ftmnd within "vn organization 
coiitrolloil liy liim Ihiis Ihi fiiiiih KiiK^tHttil itself. Here lie 
was supreme, nlwiiluli here icni-^iiiiuilh ill Ins interests were 
tliereufter ffH'ii(i(.i Die ir< itti ii of flie ftnilly was due to 
proiierty interests ritiiir thin to thow of a mora! or platonic 
nature. Man's lo\e of ni ili rial limits in n is eHewliure reflued 
his ]>nsslons and miUliiod his iu\ i^ insliULts 
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The Boinl-«avaK<!. communistic state of iiiau was followed by 
more benelteent (oriDB of government. GreaWr sategusrJs were 
thrown around the lives of imIlviJuals. The offli-e of chief 
became hereditary. >Vhitc jiowur was forcihly attulncil. It was 
based on superior uapabilllii's. In many instaiiucs seattercd 
tribes were eonfedcratcd ami groat in on archies formed, Karly 
communistic habits, however, iimre or Icks permeated these 
barbaric organizations, but they only ecrvctl to hamper man's 
freedom and lessen hln rights. The king was the state, the com- 
mune. He owned the soil and nt will granted flefs to biu re- 
tiUoers and favorites. The chiefs of petty tribes made similar 




Oftrrlage in India. 

donations to their satellites. The object in each case was tlwi 
cementing of their power. 

iland Id hand with these progressive steps religions asserted 
Uiemselves; their prerogatives bceamo more clearly deflnc<l; 
their rights better maintained. 'I'hcir purposes took on a more 
cnllghtenc<I and huninne form in harmony with their surrouiiil- 
Ings. This was to tw expei'tod: religion answers an essential 
part of man's being and keeps iKU'owith his ever elinnging evoiu- 
Uong, hU ever growing necils. With each progressive step he Is 
better able to understand theunivcrHe; to comprehend the deity; 
b> understand and obey the laws of the creator. The church. 
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through Ita orjcaiiizeil priesthood, has in all tiiDCa been the sec- 
ond power ill tlio stiitc, — otienliiutis tlic llrst. MoiiardiH have 
bowcJ to It ill spirituul mutlerH. fniiueiitly in worlJty afl'airs. 
Whenever jiossiljlc they liave liiiMteiu'il to ohaorb its liower ami 
gpiritiiality in tlioir own jiursons. 

Under the urbitrary mid complex forms ot ;;overuineiit just 
dc8cril)eU,thCi:omimiiiity,wliilu not iitull re;;arde(l,wa«atill alile, 
iu a Bioall way, to aeeuiuiilate ixsrson:!] lieloiijriugB. Industrie* 




grew np; commerce rcceivcil mure or less attention; treaties 
between neif;hborinf; i>oo|)li'^ wcii! iiiiulc. Mankind was encoiir- 
age<i to produce, to Siivo. It was tlius tliat the nitds of the state, 
the ruler, were met. 3len were, lii.wi-ver, widely Beattcred, and 
their efl'orls siieh as miffht n;itiirally be exiieeteil of semi-bariiari- 
ane. Tliclr habitations wen' niile and th<-ir food nn<l belongitigs 
simple. In everythlTi;; they were the iTeatiiri's of tliose above 
them. While they mi;;lit, <u a llnjiteil way. actjuiro personal 
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prapertf, they were dcnieJ ownership of the soil; only the 
usufruct thereof beloti^i] to thciu. Ownership vuiitcU in the 
kinf; or chief. 

Slonaruhii; liarhnrism was the natural roactioii uKuinst Com- 
tnuuism ; the ilespoCixm of tlie iiiuea wlicrcln [>ro^rcHS was impos- 
sible. It was au ontbiirst of iridiviilualiem; mati's protest 
against sta^nnitlon ; against the mental and phyKivul paralysis 
of inediocrauy ; reactionary rage, kucIi as lucn niif;ht (eel at being 
barne«8e<l to the tleatl, It was a rei^ogriitlon of uatural and uec- 
eseary dietlDctiotis; of hiherent differeuces lo man's uakcup; a 




protest ofrniiiat Die shackles thiit hml chained men of unequal 
ca[iaclty hiuI tem|)cranient to each otlier. The new order of 
thiugs was far from Jtist or (npiitahlc. Its conditions were not 
favorable to the elevation of nmii. ^Ve look linck ni>on them 
with a shudder. Nevcrthcles!*, they alTordetl some slight 
latitude: the force of exuni[ile, fur iiistunec, was something. 
What one hail accomplished, others might achieve. The instinct 
In man to better himself — an Instinct that nothing can suppress — 
flamed up. So that as time progressed the arbitrary and tyran- 
nical privileges of exclusive classes were little by little re- 
vtrictcd until finally ei^ual rights In all miittcrr> alTecting prot>crty 
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were hrouRht about. Sot-ial ilifferciicoa continued, but men did 
not coni^crn tlieniselvca about theKC, bo long aa property wm 
roHivcfteil. They knew tliiit twH-ial ilistiiictions always, sooucr or 
later, ftive w;iy to jiropcrty intwrusts anil attendant advantaj,'eB. 
'llw barbaric kingdonia of antiijuity had tlicir count«ri)ari» 
among tlio monarohiu I'liiefB of detai;bud tribe?. Thupu latter m- 
gcinbled In many respeuti) tlic baroue of tlie feudal age; each ex- 
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eri^iKC-il iMwer witliout restraint. The age war one of violeuue, 
and men sought Klidt^r wliero tlu-y might as in a etorm. In later 
tiinOH, in what vrt: know an thi; ftrudid iieriod, clast preyed upon 
i;lniiH. Wtiilu kin;: and diurcb <]istiu(o<l for prcForcnce tJto local 
lord, reRpni'ting iicitlier, ruled with an iron hand, robbing all 
alike. Jtcn w(;re attached to the soil, on Rerfe. or held their bc- 
lungingB BidijFct to the pleasure of the lord. Tliey merged their 
fortunes with hix in return for protection. Isolation meant death. 
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or «t lenet deipoliation. Tlie tmigliboriii;; c'ii«tle wuu 
refufffe: the r&llyhiK polut. Tlie t'oiumiinity pruviUciI Uiii nieuiia 
whereby tbeir protector kept up tila armed fori-t;. In ^i^es of 
ciuerj^eDvy It reudercd jiurBoiiul Mirvkti. ('omniuiiitiua preyed 
upon one another; robbery mid murder wcri> uouiinou ; iiruiliitory 
ridils Bueoeetlml eat'h other i:i Piidlesa sm^eeiisioii, tlie object of all 
belnf; the aui|ulrIiiK of )iroiH;rty or tliu aveiiKiiii( of wroii;;^. The 
power of the lord wax ubnolute. No one iiilj^ht p^sH throu);h \iU 
domain or live within it« iioiiliiies utilaxed. TIiiih he reiTuiteil 
bis rereuuee. The llnal overthrow of ihia atutv of affairs was 
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brought about by the oravinB of luuii fur ^reatiir inilividiinl 
dom and JealOUHy of rival powers. Klii;; mul chlircb eaeli soi 
enfranvblHCiDcnt through the oiuipiiUnry eiirniiu'lilseini-ii 
their followers. Cities were llius iiiailo fii'f, fjnilils porini 
trades encouraged, t-omineree fostered, property iiilerestn 
tectetl, wealth allowed to aecumulate. Iiidlvldiialily at uiii- 
terted itself; men Iicgau to aivumulate, to ho:ird. to trail! 
With growth of private proi>orty king and lord were iilike i 
pelled to yield; to eouBne themselveH to the ri^^htful fiiiu-l 
of gnveromcnt, namely, the etifuruenient of order; the prot^ii' 
of Uie eommunity hi the peaceful enjoyment uf Itn pursuits. 
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stru););lo ouinipiuil vciitiirlus. It \\vm ulwuyH Ikhsu IIic samn in 
muii'ii prugrotiH. lu uvcry itiHtuiioi; tiis ult'urlH tol«ltvr liiiiii^^lf 
have 1mm!ii iiict by ouuiilur ott'orta tu niiiiiitiilu (rxiHliii;; nOHtloiiii. 
Thix never oiiiliii;; HiTu^a^K is Ixjtielidul ti) iiioti. It lUmuiiliiK;^ 
tlictii. It iuaadiool tbut llts luaji to use Uiu iiilvujila^L-ii be at- 

Agrluulturc hail its Hljirt iliiriii); Hie iiiiiiiardiii; i>oriu<I. I>iir- 
iiig tlie coiiitiiiiiial iigu it <liil aul (irogrcsH turlliur tlmti the dig- 
gin;; of a hole in the ^roiinil wilh :i sliiirp sLike and the iilantlnj; 
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of S(^e therein. Tlioplnw WiUiNtill iinkii 
ufwoixl am] exeiiiilluKly rmle. It did 
thu Hiirfai-c of tlie j^ruiind tva it w:m iln 
wuriiuii and Mlavcit. l>oineMticaninmlH wn 
it had not otviirruil to njan lo nise Ihcm. 
ami Katlmred tlie uropx. The nieji at inos 
of thi! limber that oni-uinlured it. A;;ri 
gardud. Itii frultji were too small, too i 
attuitiod. It mny lie paid never to have 
au iiHilut«d utul iiiiiinjiortniit wuy, until 
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otherwise. When the huntin;^ grounds and other sources of supply 
had been eitliausted agriculture was the only resource left. Its 
advent closed the Communal Period. Maifs growth hencefor- 
ward was steady and rapid. As he progressed in habits of indus- 
try and peaceable inclination, allotments of the soil occurred. He 
learned to irrigate, to fertilize, to vary the crops. Agriculture 
made man independent; made it possible for him to live within 
himself. His individuality, consequently, more and more asserted 
itself. But he was retarded by the fact that possession of the 
land allotted to him was only temporary, although for longer 
and longer periods. Ho wanted it in fee, free of restrictions. 
The king owned in perjKJtuity, why should not he? Out of these 
contending influences private ownership was slowly evolved. 
Ownership of attendant personal property, the house with its 
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plot of ground, domestic animals, utensils, and so on, had long 
been attained. At this particular period man also ac<iuired (it is 
a stage in his progress) the right to transmit his property ; the 
law of inheritance ensued. At first carefully regulated, it after- 
ward became free. The way was now open to unlimited accumu- 
lations, boundless possessions, i)eaceably acquired, peaceably en- 
joyed, fully transmitted. With these changes man's disposition 
to acquire, always great, increased ten fold. There opened up to 
him a boundless field for the gratification of his ambition and the 
display of his godlike talent. To these traits we owe the fru- 
ition of oar highest forms of civilization ; the quick consumma- 
tion of the countless centuries of rude, semi-barbarous life that 
preceded it. 

But while we owe so much to this complete enfranchisement, 
we also owe to' the abuses that grow out of it the loss finally of 
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theblf;!) cWilizntion it foRtera. Maii'n mormons greed and the 
Tset differences ill the ncqulsitlvenessot iniH vidua Is have iii every 
case oTorthrovrn tlio civil cdillce men have i-olleytively built A 
few have acqiiircil all, and in doing ea dejirlved their uoiintry of 
its defenders and aonrcca of wi-ulth. The cltixftiis who fought Its 
battles and ottierwiso preserved Its liberties ho long as they had 
a material interest In Its existcni.'C, no longer <^onccrned them- 
selves in Its alTnirs when these were (;one. Herein lies the secret 
of the deeadeni« of nations. It is not that they are less virile, less 
courageous; it is that the I'lti/en hiis no longer a personal Inter- 
est to defend. Thus ImUvidualism builds np at one stage only at 
K later period to ilestroy. 




Canlaftc In Peru. 

Such is, briefly, the evolution ot property, and, incidentally, 
of man. While tbo picture may not be accurate in every dottdl, 
it is true. It accords with man's nature; his ^raspinf; and tyran- 
nical disposition; his love of material thln^. Alen and property 
are IndlBsalubly bound togi>ther. In onler to uuderstauil the lat- 
ter we must comprehend the former, I con not prelcnil to sum- 
marize the subject, much less exIiauRt it. One important phase, 
however, remains to lie noticed, lliere arc otherH; this is funds- 
mental. I refer to the more or lens willing; deference clvlllKcd 
man pays tn that wlitdi !>clongs to nihers; tlie sentiment that 
leads him to reBpCi't the property righln of his nelnhlior; What 
we eall lionej-ty or i-onsi-ientiousness. From whence sjirluf^ It? 
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1b it Inn&te or tti« outgrowth of hat>it? The latter. The moral 
nenso In civilized mtin that causes tilm to lUntlnguiBh between 
"mtiie" nnt] ''thine," to respect what is"thlne,'' has uo place in 
savage Ufa Savages linve no conception of it. They never (|ues- 
tlon the ri}rhtof the slrongcst; <lo not dream that they are acting 
Improperly in appropriating the pro|)crty of those ttiey over- 




come; they esteem it miinly, Tlie heroic jwriod of Greece was 
based on sni-h practiccH. The sciiliuicnt we cail honesty must 
then have evolvc^l at a later dntc; niiicc our niicestors ceaseil 
to 1)C favagoH, in fact. Siii-h is thi^ ciise. The haliit is not (llllleult 
to trace. It is the nioft simple of all phenomena, it had Ita ori- 
gin in the inception of property and tlie itd'essity of defending 
ownership tlierein. Man is. alM>ve all anitnali^, m-fjnisitive; his 
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(;ree<] knows no boiinds. Prom tho moDient that men flrst acquired 
property, whether personnl or collective, tliey found it neceetuiry 
to Furround it with sntcgiiardB. In every age they have bonded 
together for this purpose. Out of the nieasurex they Itiivo adopted 
Olid enforoed there hoH grown up in man ttio habit of respecting 
the rlghtfl of (itherH. In higlily eivilizcil coiintriea tliin habit has 
beoome so (Ixeii and ldea1ixe<1 na to Hcan«Iy occjuion cITort. Wo 
are honest ]>ertoree; but In theniuin liecnusii wo reii[)ect the opin- 
ions of others. The habit is not inherent. It diMappears the 
moment man lapses into liarliarlstn ; novestigiiof it rem qi lis to 
disturb the equanimity of his mind when o|)]>ortnnity of unlaw- 
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lul poBBcaeion arises. I'lie fundamental law of might inetantly 
asserts itself. But so long ns men are Iniliiied with the instinct of 
civilized usages, aliove all prop-rty rif;hts, rogard for the opinions 
ot others, coupled with the punishment mclcd out to tr-insgress- 
ors, r(!stralns them. The eommand, "Thou slialt not steal," that 
tisfl resounded for three thoiiHiinil yearx. Idcall/cs a purely nicchan- 
irai t;onccptlon. Peoples who know nolhiii^ about the Mosaic 
law, whose relininnisof the grossest, onfori-e res|iect for prop- 
erty rights qnile as ardently as did the ancient llebntw. Ilegii- 
lalioniot this natiin', tike the thing tbey couc^cni.ari! progressive, 
and each year ini^iilcate^ incream'd roniMi't tor lliem. The reeling 
of religiosity, however, wherever it inlcrvctic?", KpirLlualiMs. It 
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han (lone ho here. Oirint taught men to rnepcct thn rif^htA of all. 
Hohamiueil taught his followers to rewpt'i^t only the rinlits of 
their brethren ; to pilias^ i>l' others; hia rc1if(ion la the religion 
of tlie olui or tribe; that of a iirimltlve. Itarlmrous age. Christ's 
is world wiile, universal in Its application. But the teaching of 
eaoh are carried out with oqtial zeal by their followers (albeit 
lapnea are frequent and nmrlieil), showing that the aentlmciit 
tliey embody in based on man's eiivlrnnnicnt rather than natural 
invlinatinns. In every age robliery, theft of pro|)erty, has l)een 
piiniahc<l with feroi'ions severity. While nuirder wan lightly re- 
garileil or might i>e easily atoned, theft was punished with death. 
The savage safeguards that have thus been thrown around prop- 
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erty have bred in men's min<)s a superstition In reference t 
that is ascrllMMl to purely ethical causes; to an inw. 
that never sleeps. The feeling Is, however, artiliclal, and van- 
ishes the moment extraneous pressure is wltlnlrawn. It is. con- 
iioqiiently, not a part of our nature. The subject Is an interesting 
one and invites speculation. It is capable of inllnile elalraration. 
It associates ideas that arc at once moral anil physical, con- 
scious and constrained. I am compelled to eont«nt myself with a 
bare statement of the fact (ileductet) from the above premises) 
that the res]>ect men pay to the rights of otherH. while real ami 
tangible, is tlie creation ot man just as much as the projMrty it 
Ifl Moght to guard is Ids creation. It Is not spiritual, but mental 
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ati<1 physictil; the rcsiiU of environment and centnrlee of ciIuuil- 
tion. it Is 1)080)1 on imblie opinion an<l general eDlightenment, 
and fear of piiiiistiiiK>nt. 

In the iirimontial state, oh alreatlj noticed, property is un- 
known. Man seeks only to ffratify Ills appetites for the moment 
It does not occur to him to liiy hy nuythiiij; tor the morrow. This 
only conifls with culljrhtcnmeiit Forcclsht presupposes Intelli- 
gence; a more or less flxcil ]>urpoac. Many proRreHsive et^^ps 
must be clinibeO by man liofore this one is reached. Ilie actiui- 
sitlon of prni)crty at llrst hxi uo great tnirposc In view. The 
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horizon ia restricted r it i-iinlciiip]:iti!s only the immediate future. 
It is ill this spirit that itinii i>[<i;iMs hix ai':qi]isitions. But with 
continued accretions oilier lliinj;s intervene. The primary 
object, however, remains, mainly, proviiilon for personal needs, 
real and prospei'live. and, what lia.s conic to be the same thing 
with man, the iieinU of his family and descendants. 

Our eivillKation ntpreHenlri the fourih sLigeot man's progrfias. 
and, so far as history tenciies, itii last; it reprewiits a problem 
that, np to this time, we have not iK-en aide to solve. While man 
recognieea that he owch the advances he has made to the in- 
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fluencts that KiirrouDil the acquisition ami ownership of prop- 
erty, he also knows tliat tlicne inllnetivcR hnvc always in tlie end 
overthrown, tbroii},'li tlieir Intense indivklititlism, tlio oivil 
structure they liad previously helped to re^r, and with it man's 
personal iilicrty anil individual wealth.* 

Nothing is more interesting or instructive than the history o[ 
property. It is the litstory of man; to its aouuui illation nnd the 
measures ho lias talien to preserve it we must a»eril)e largely, it 
not wholly, his moral growth. ITjion it is bosetl the ethieal code 
of which ho boasts so much. Tts InHiicnees arc complex : It 
makes men industrious, peaceable, saving, pru<1ent; It enlarges 
their iinderstaniling by the thought ttii ae(|iilRition and retention 
require. It Is also responsible for many ignoble vices, covetoiis- 
ncas. envy, theft. These latter, however, men agree in recognl/ln^ 
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asdlstorte<1 virtues only; qu;ilitii',a Ih.it. pro|)erly governetl, are 
of grejtt advantage to inankinil. 

* Tho BUges of man. bo [ar ae I nvesli cations up to this time liave 
enabled archcological and Bociolnglcal etiidenU lo trace Iticm, may be 
recapltnlated aa tollowi: Savatfry: Tliat state in which might reign': 
where men do as the; ptea«e. The Communiilie Slater In which men 
dwell logether in a seml-iavage stale, where the Few and simple possessions 
o[ tho eommanil; are shared In common. Aulocralic Govemmenl: Where 
the multitude Is sulijccted lo the arbitrary authority ot a central ruler 
and thoae acting for or with him. In thisBtage ownership ri[ tliopomtnon 
domain, and oltentlmcn ol personal property as well, Ib aaBerlcil by the 
ruler, lie also frequently arrogates to himself tho marlul rights of hns- 
bandi or profpectlre husbamls: thin laM Is n prerogative of chleftaluBhlp 
Id all ages and places. latlwid'ial EafraiKhiMmtnl: Where great abno- 
dann and wldenpread ownership of property exists, suci'eeil^d by Wn con- 
centration In the hands ol a few, followed by the subjugation of the state 
from without and the overthrow of the social structure, tho destruction of 
nuterlal wealtb and the enBlavement of the people. 
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Wherever private proiwrty is protected its growth is rapid 
anil uniForm. Wlicrc It Is not It ilwlDdles. In our day man has 
found means in certain favored countripti to guard what he ac- 
quires. 'I'o put a clieek upon tlie rajiaeiouB c^hief and his re- 
tainers who 1)eforii robtiud and maltreated liiin. But with what 
re^nlt? Only to Iw oven«ine flnallv hy tl)c more greedy of hin 
own kind. ThuH Oreei'e and Jtoine fetl. Sui'h has been the 
history of eivUiwitlon, and from itji esi>erieni-e thoughtful men 
derive this IcRHou aiiiong othcri^, namely, that man's ahillty to 
preserve the i'ivill7.ation for widi'h heRtruggW.and theprojierty 
on whli!li it ix basml, depends upon his aiiility to niaintidn a pro- 
prietary interest in the soil; upon his ahility to fortify hlmttelf 
against those more adroit than he; ujMn Ids ability to 
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secure to everyone asolflnh hiterci't in the preservation of the 
state. Rut this must Imnrhlevi'd without Injiistk'e or robbery; 
without destroying personaliidliative or deadening the arobitiouH 
alms of Individual nien. Otherwise ilci-ndence will follow in 
other direi'llons. The prm^-ss must lie [K-acenblc and equitable. 
Agrarianism will not do: surh measures only hasten the eatss- 
trophc by ilestroring man's pri<io and pi^rsonal endeavor. 

When men attain Ihe objei-t I have )>ointed out. and its attain- 
ment reiinires pn>eantionary mi-asiires only, their civil liberty 
may Iw Indofmilely prolougetl and llieir intellectual and moral 
growth indeflnitflly heighlened. In many liighly eiviiizwl 
eountrles, notably the I'niled States, Ihe rnndltions are exceeil- 
ingly favorable; owiicrHhip of projierty, above all land, is widely 
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diffused; there is no proletariat ; the domain is ample; all may 
acquire property; bondage does not exist. It only remains to 
perpetuate this state of affairs. It will not, however, continue, 
if precautionary measures are not early adopted. The subject 
concerns all ; rich and poor. 

The overthrow of societies and countries i3 due to the absence 
of solidarity; to lack of common interests; to the absence of in- 
centive upon the part of the people to maintain. Patriotism in 
the absence of ownership of property is a volatile, not a con- 
crete, substance : one master is as good as another ; a noble master 
is better than a common one. An especial danger which threatens 
the United States is the influx of alien i)eoplcs that neither 
possess property nor knowledge of self government. The 
acquisition of land by such people in the face of ever growing 
competition will be more and more difllcult as time progresses. 
Each year their tendencies will consequently become more and 
more anarchic. Without material interest in the country, they 
will be a disturbing element in time of peace and a source of 
weakness in time of war. With nothing to defend, they will be 
as unstable as the waves of the sea, as treacherous as its ever 
shifting sands. Our country should be closed to this class. No 
one should be admitted within its borders who does not bring a 
property guarantee of i>eaceable Ixjhavior and patriotic interest. 
Pauper immigration is at once a source of civil danger and an 
injury to the laboring class. The United States may assimilate 
the vast numbers of such peojile who have already sought shelter 
within its domain : it is even ])088ible that the linut has not been 
reached, but that it approaches it there can be no doubt 



And now, having briefly traced the origin and evolution of 
property, let us take it up in the concrete form in which we liiul 
it represented in the operation of railways. And as railroads, 
like other property, are valuable according to the manner in 
which they are handled, the flrst qnestion that naturally occurs 
in connection with them is their Organization. This is the sub- 
ject that occupies the remainder of this volume. More or less 
questions affecting organization will come up incidentally, how- 
ever, in every department of the service and so will find more or 
less expression throughout all my books. This is also true in a 
certain sense of the concrete property of railways, which latter 
is more particularly treated of in certain books. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE RAILWAY ARMY — CHARACTERISTICS THAT DIS- 
TINGUISH ITS MEMBERS — PRINCIPLES THAT 
PREVAIL IN GOVERNING IT — RELATION OF OFFI- 
CERS TO SUBORDINATES — QUALIFICATIONS RE- 
QUIRED OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYES -y WAGES — 
ECONOMY OF LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES AS 
COMPARED WITH OTHER COUNTRIES — METHODS 
FOR HEIGHTENING THE INTEREST AND INCREAS- 
ING THE EFFICIENCY OF RAILWAY OPERATIVES. 

The force that operates a railway is like an 
army. It is methodically organized and drilled. 
It has its commanders, its rank and file; its offi- 
cers, sub-oflBcei's and privates. Its action is, how- 
ever, peaceful and conciliatory. It strives at all 
times to preserve amicable relations with every- 
one. 

The oflBcers and employes of railroads are 
trained to obey in all matters relating to their 
business. In other things they are free. It is 
necessary that they should be obedient. The co- 
operation of a multitude can not otherwise be 
secured. 

(6») 
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Insubordination among railway men is as great 
an ofEense as insubordination in an army. The 
offense may not be material, but is indicative of 
a spirit destructive to the morale of the force and 
which, if not checked, will, sooner or later, wreck 
its usefulness. 

Rules and regulations governing trains and the 
station and track forces of railroads must have 
the force and effectiveness of a criminal code; but 
they must be simple and practicable.* Insubor- 
dination and diso])edionce of orders in this depart- 
ment of the service endanger both life and prop- 
erty. They also prevent, here, as elsewhere, 
effective and economical service. 

A country cursed with an insubordinate rail- 
way force is in as great danger as if its army or 
navy were traitorous. 

All who enter the service of railroads do so on 
a perfect equality. They are at best merely ex- 
perimental at first. But here equality ends. The 
energetic, capable, faithful and ambitious at once 
forge to the front. They do not need anyone to 
assist or favor them. Their merits are sufficient. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that anybody can 
get ahead or long keep ahead through influence. 



♦Concrete rules and regulations governing the various 
branches, departments and bureaus of railway service, will be 
found in the books: " Financin*^, Building and Maintaining,^' 
"Operation of Trains/' "Passenger Business," "Freight Busi- 
ness," " Baggage, Express and Jklail Business," " Economical Pur- 
chase, Care and Use of Material^' "Fiso^il Affairs, Disbursements," 
"Fiscal Affairs, Collection of Kevenue," "General Fiscal Affairs," 
and "Fiscal Duties of Agents and Conductors." 
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No one short of the owner of a property can main- 
tain an unfit person in position. The natural law 
of selection operates in the railway service as it 
does everywhere else. It arranges and classifies 
the force and, sooner or later, assigns every per- 
son to his appropriate sphere of duty. 

In railway practice each person must be 
adapted to the field he occupies. When he is not, 
the public and the owner suffer, because his defi- 
ciencies retard the efforts of others. Each must 
fit perfectly the place he fills, must be familiar 
with his duties, and able and willing to perform 
them effectively. Not only must he be physic- 
ally and mentally capable, but he must be mor- 
ally so. He must command the confidence and 
respect of his associates, his employers, and the 
public* 

A railroad, to be effective, must be effectively 
governed. 

Justice and wisdom must reign. 

The highest as well as the lowest must be 



♦Colonel Findlay, describing the London & Northwestern 
BaUway,lay8 it down as a maxim that employes should l)e chosen 
with reference to the specific duties required of them ; that tlie 
duties for which they are responsible should be clearly defined ; 
that they should be thoroughly trained, each in his particular 
duties ; that they should be fairly well reuumerated, should be 
cheerful, contented and happy; that the supervision over them 
should be constant, thorough and wise. The English railways 
observe the practices of American railways in employing boys 
and young men in minor positions, who, through observation and 
the performance of their duties, are gradually fitted for those of a 
higher nature. Superior positions are titled, so far as possible, 
by promotion. 
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amenable to law aud duty. The rights of the 
community, the interests of the owner and tho 
welfare of the employe reixnire this. 

Opportunity to pursue private enmities and 
advantage must be minimized. 

Everyone must be accorded his proper rights. 
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Investigation must precede judgment and wis- 
dom and moderation must attend the execution 
of disciplinary practices. 

These things require that there should at all 
times he intelligent supervision of the prox^rty; 
that those who labor, who evince wisdom, inter- 
est and faithtuhiess should be distinguished from 
those who do not; that those who pass judgment, 
who reward, or punish, should be dispassionate, 
resolute and wise. A company thus governed 
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will never be made the pack-horse of private 
opportunity. A force thus ruled is invincible, no 
matter how tried. 

The interests of corporations require that 
officers should treat their subordinates justly and 
impartially; should treasure their interests as 
their own; should not expect too much; should 
distinguish, kindly and impartially, between 
those who wish to serve their employer 
faithfully and well and those who are indifferent 
or disregardf ul ; should remember that the arbi- 
trary power they exercise is delegated to them in 
the interests of the corporation and must never 
be wielded except to advance its affairs. Many 
serious complications that have arisen between em- 
ployes and corporations have grown out of a disre- 
gard of these simple and self-evident truths. Men 
not skilled in governing are prone to act hastily; 
to state their ultimatum without considering its 
fairness or practicability. On the other hand, 
many embarrassing situations have been tided 
over by the tact and politic action of those in 
charge. 

Men in every station of life possess the same 
general characteristics. They expect and appre- 
ciate courteous and kindly treatment, without 
reference to their environment. The most ex- 
acting and unreasonable respond quickly, or at 
least ultimately, to wise and judicious manage- 
ment. 

The affairs of corporations require diplomatic 
action. Frankness and patience must mark the 
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intercourse between officers and employes. This 
is difficult in those cases where it is sought to 
enforce unjust claims. But such occurrences are 
not common. Men genei'ally believe what they 
do to be right. They are, as a rule, conscientious. 
They may be wrong, their action may be unjust 
and indefensible, but they are not conscious of it. 
They are perfectly sincere. But if it can be made 
apparent that they are in the wrong, they will 
acquiesce. A few obdurate and unreasonable 
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men may persist, l)ut the bulk will yield. Not 
immediately, perhaps, but ultimately. The 
policy to adopt, therefore, in such cases, is one of 
kindness and diplomatic reserve. Nothing is to 
be gained by acting impetuously or with arbitrary 
brusqueness. Men are not to be controlled in 
that way, or, if controlled, will resent it after- 
ward, so that it is oftentimes more disadvanta- 
geous to override their will in such a way than 
to yield to it. Cheerfulness, not discontent, must 
follow acquiescence. 
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A railway oflBcer, in his intercourse with his 
subordinates, strives to look at every question 
from the point of view of the employe as well as 
his own; sees the excuses for their action, even 
if he can not justify them. It is only by such a 
course that he can govern effectively. Emergen- 
cies arise where temporizing is fatal, is unkind to 
the employe. This is oftentimes the case when 
men become demoralized by agitators and dema- 
gogues; become dissatisfied and captious without 
reason. Heroic remedies may be justifiable in 
such cases, may alone be able to reach the evil. 

Subordination is a cardinal principle of organ- 
ized labor — subordination to the employer, 
subordination to each other according to rank 
and natural precedence. It is based upon a just 
conception of the rights of men in their relation 
to property. All men, liowever, are entitled to 
justice and humane treatment. 

The discipline of corporate forces is as absolute 
as that of a man of war. Obedience to superior 
authority is unqualified. It is, however, the priv- 
ilege and duty of every subordinate in emergen- 
cies, when an order is given, to make such sug- 
gestions as the circumstances of the case demand. 
Here his responsibility ends, except in criminal 
cases. 

An order once given, must be obeyed. Absolut- 
ism such as this involves grave responsibilities. 
It presupposes skill, accurate knowledge and 
appreciation. 

In the administrative department of carriers 
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lack of discipline breeds insubordination, idleness 
and extravagance. It engenders kindred evils in 
the operating department, with the added ele- 
ment of danger. 

It is necessary that the forces of a railroad 
should possess esjjrit de corps, coupled with inter- 
est, intelligence and courage that no event can 
deaden or divert. 

While the discipline of corporate life is as 
absolute as that of an army, there is this differ- 
ence between them: army life destroys the indi- 
viduality of all below the rank of officer; corpo- 
rate life intensifies the personality of subordinates 
by recognition and promotion. Everyone knows 
that promotion will follow intelligence, faithful- 
ness and industry. The officers of railroads are 
drawn from the ranks. It is therefore for the in- 
terests of such corporations to build up the intel- 
ligence and morale of subordinates; to strengthen 
the force by careful selection and cultivation. 
Individuals should be taught to think and act for 
themselves in all cases where discretion can 
safely be allowed. They will thus be taught self 
reliance, and the exercise of prudence and good 
judgment. 

The vast amount of work of a supervisory and 
mechanical nature that attends the operation of 
a railway renders it necessary to divide the force 
into departments under men especially skilled 
and adapted to the work in hand. Practical ex- 
perience is required. This was not thought neces- 
sary at one time, but it is more and more appar- 
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ent each day that the oflBcers and employes of 
railroads, from the highest to the lowest, must be 
schooled in the service; must have practical 
knowledge, born of experience and personal ob- 
servation. The amateur here as elsewhere never 
comprehends more than a part of his duty. His 
vision is so restricted and his brain so clouded 
with conflicting conditions and interests that he 
can not act advisedly. He is the creature instead 
of the master. In the early life of railroads it 
was a common occurrence for men to come into 
the service in higli positions who had no knowl- 
edge, practically, of their duties. This was una- 
voidable. It is so no longer. Railroads can not 
be operated by inexperienced men or theorists 
any more than a butcher shop can. The mana- 
gers of railways, if they are to govern, to exer- 
cise wise control, to l)e respected in their office, 
must be practical railway men. Those subordi- 
nate to them must possess like experience. 

A good railroad man can not be made out of 
hand or of any kind of material any more than a 
good merchant can. It is a question of natural 
fitness and selection. However, in the hurry and 
confusion of business it is impossible to pre- 
vent improper men creeping into the service. 
With experience and greater leisure, however, 
they are eliminated, others taking their places 
who can be trusted and promoted. Thus the ser- 
vice each day increases in usefulness and effi- 
ciency. 

The presence of a man anywhere upon a rail- 
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road who is incompetent, or who can not be pro- 
moted, is a menace, an element of danger. Igno- 
rant or unmindful of his want of fitness, he will 
brood discontentedly over his lack of fortune un- 
til he comes to hate both his employers and 
associates. The sooner such men are eliminated 
from a service wherein progression is an element, 
the better. 

The obligations of officers and employes re- 
quire to be carefully studied and conscientiously 
observed; a proper observance of the duty they 
owe to their employer, the public, and to each 
other, will tax to the utmost their moral and in- 
tellectual strength. 

The work of those in the employ of railroads 
must be continuous, systematic and orderly. It 
is said that cleanliness is next to godliness. I 
think, however, orderliness comes next, because 
it is the most distinctive characteristic of the 
creator. Cleanliness is largely conventional. 
But systemization or orderliness lies at the foun- 
dation of every beneficent thing whether of nature 
or man. 

The Greeks taught policy. We should add to it 
method. The latter must be practiced by those who 
lead, by those who hope to win favorable notice, 
who hope to achieve distinction. It is not a thing 
confined to any particular occupation or place. 
In railway employ it is as necessary in the 
general office as in the machine shop; at the 
station as on the train ; as beneficent in the de- 
partment of buildings and bridges as in that of 
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the track. There must be a place for everything 
and everything must be in its place. There is a 
time to do everything and a necessity that every- 
thing should be done at such time. Men in 
judging of the capabilities of others therefore 
make no mistake in giving great weight to quali- 
ties of orderliness and systemization. 

Slothfulness and inactivity indicate worthless- 
ness and precede or attend decay of mental and 
physical faculties. They are evinced in a lack of 
method and system just as the effective exercise 
of these forces indicates life and growth: one 
anticipates work and seizes it at the right time 
and in the most effective way; the other makes 
no preparation and succumbs to difficulties in- 
stead of surmounting them. 

In corporate life it is the unsystematic man 
whose cry is most importunate for more help, for 
additional assistance. The cause of his distress 
he does not surmise and can not be taught. It is 
an inherent, fundamental difficulty. There is, 
therefore, no cure for it. Such men are natural 
" hewers of wood and drawers of water. " They 
are not equal to any kind of place or power no 
matter how restricted the field or how abundant 
the opportunity. 

The more capable men in business life are 
taught to comprehend and obey while young; 
they grow up in the service, passing from one 
branch of usefulness to another as they increase 
in knowledge and understanding. Thus, in the 
operations of railroads a train dispatcher is the 
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better for having been a conductor or brakeman; 
a superintendent for having been an agent; a 
president for having been a general superintend- 
ent, and so on through all the multitudinous 
departments and branches of the service. 

Next to its traflQc the most effective resource 
of a company is its officers and employes. The 

first duty of a 
stranger coming 
into the service, 
therefore, whether 
as president or 
brakeman, is to 
familiarize him- 
self with those 
al)out him ; to 
study their indi- 
v i d u a 1 capabili- 
ties, virtues, rights 
and desires. 
Every service should afford abundant material 
for filling its higher offices. It is better to pro- 
mote an average man than to ]:)ring a better one 
from abroad. 

The l)est manager is ho who can achieve the 
greatest i*esults with the material at hand. In 
railway practice the most important thing, from 
the manager's point of view, is the character of 
the men he has about him. The building up of 
his force is his constant aim; this he does by 
proper recognition and promotion. When he 
has occasion to fill an office he does not go else- 
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where if there is a man that may properly be 
promoted or that with schooling may be ren- 
dered competent. By such a course he builds up 
and maintains the esprit de corps of the service. 
Any other course quickly destroys the loyalty of 
the men and their effectiveness as a body. 

The railway service is a miniature world. It is 
cosmopolitan. Every nationality contributes its 
quota, while all degrees of taste, cultivation and 
talent are represented in its ranks. Not all men 
are equal either in interest, industry or intelli- 
gence. Men of different temperament or nation- 
ality work with different degrees of intensity 
and effectiveness. The result, consequently, per 
unit of labor, is not the same. Rewards are, 
therefore, relative. The quantity of lal)or re- 
quired per unit of traffic decreases with every 
improvement of the service. Every advance 
made heightens effectiveness and decreases cost. 
The incentive to improvement is, therefore, 
boundless. Nor is opportunity restricted: no one 
can say how far improvement may be carried. 

The wages railways pay are necessarily moder- 
ate; but they are enough to secure competent 
and trustworthy men in every position where 
life and property are involved. But w^ages alone 
will not secure this if care is not exercised in 
selecting men. Where care is exercised fit men 
will be found in abundance w^ho come within the 
means of the employing company. 

In determining the manner of computing 
wages it is desirable that it should be based on 
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the work done. It should be such as to stimu- 
late men to achieve results; to make it to their 
interest to be industrious, expeditious and skill- 
ful. Upon a railroad this means more than the 
saving in the wages of the particular man 
directly affected. It means greater utility of the 
property and the force; the handling of greater 
jbusiness at stations with given facilities; greater 
usefulness of equipment; the accomplishment of 
more work within a given time with a given 
amount of machinery; greater economy of me- 
chanical appliances. An inefficient service means 
heightened expense, multiplication of locomo- 
tives and cars and increased facilities every- 
where. What is the best method of computing 
wages? No uniform rule can be laid down. It 
will depend on circumstances. In one place it 
will be best accomplished l)y contracts entered 
into between the employe and the company, 
wherel)y the former agrees to do a certain thing 
for a certain sum — say the loading or unloading 
of freight, per ton or per car; in another place 
by piece work; in another place by a system of 
awards and prizes based on comparative results, 
and so on. All these methods are to-day more or 
less in vogue, and where intelligently supervised 
add to the efficiency of a ser\ace and lessen its 
cost. 

The railway system of the United States, as 
regards economy of operation, has no superior. 
This is evinced in its expenditures for labor. 
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The saving is not in the average amount paid 
employes, for that is much greater in America 
than in Europe and six times as great as in 
India. It is in the greater earnings capacity of 
employes. This superiority is not due to greater 
intelligence, zeal or experience entirely, but to 
more economical methods of working; largely 
to the absence of the multitudinous safeguards 
that add so greatly to railway operations abroad. 
It is also due to fewer men at stations and on the 
track. This last is surprising, because European 
roads are more carefully constructed than those 
of America. Of this there can be no doubt. 
But our methods are simpler. It is largely due 
to the absence of the multitudinous host of sig- 
nalmen employed by European roads, particularly 
in England. That our system is not generally as 
safe as theirs is probably true, but the saving 
accrues to the community as it enables carriers 
to handle a great deal of traffic that they could 
not do if their expenses were higher. The vital 
importance of this must not be overlooked. In 
advocating safety devices that require the em- 
ployment of more men the public must not lose 
sight of the fact that such measures restrict the 
practical usefulness of a railroad just so much. 
The carrier should be the judge in such matters. 
He is responsible. He alone can judge intelli- 
gently and wisely between necessary and ideal 
safeguards. He is more likely to be governed by 
a happy mean than the public, which only con- 
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siders one side of the question. It is therefore 
safer to leave such matters to him than to make 
them the sul)ject of doubtful enactments. 

Outside the devices intended to add to the 
safety'of life and property, the tendency of rail- 
way labor at the present time is in the direction 
of lessening the numl)er and importance of high- 
priced men; of increasing those of a lesser grade. 
This arises partly out of the consolidation of 
properties, l)ut more particularly from greater 
experience and knowledge. 

In endeavoring to asceitain the relative econ- 
omy of railways in the eni[)l()yment of labor 
there is no formula that is fair as between differ- 
ent companies. Generally, it is probable, the 
train mile or the unit of gross earnings affords 
the best l)asis. The uinii))er of employes per mile 
of road affords no clue to the economy exercised 
because of variations of track and traffic. Nor is 
the simple (tounting of names of any value; it 
only serves to mislead. Under any plan the time 
worked must be reduced to days and months so 
that when we say a company employs a certain 
number of men, we mean the number fully em- 
ployed. This method is not always obser\^ed. On 
the contrary, the numl)er of names is oftentimes 
counted. The wdde variations shown in the number 
indicate this. It is no unusual occurrence for 
four or five thousand men to l)e relieved in the 
middle of a montli; no one is employed longer 
than his labor is needed; every expedient is 
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made use of to cut down expenses. Much of the 
traffic carriers are able to handle is directly 
dependent upon the 
efficacy of their meas- 
ures in this direction. 
Every dollar that 
operating expenses 
can be reduced in- 
creases by just so 
much the ability of a 
company to do busi- 
ness. 

In considering the 
relations that exist 
between the officers 
and employes of a 
railway and between 
the employer and 
those working for 
him, much thought 
has been given to the 
adoption of some 
practicable method 
whereby the interest 
of the employe may 
be increased. It is a 
well recognized fact 
that work performed under the stimulus of self 
interest is greater in quantity and of better 
quality than that of a perfunctory nature. 

Men work according to the measure of reward 
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in store for them. Wages are generally based on 
this. It is impossible, however, to distinguish 
nicely between those who average very high 
and others. More or less uniformity is unavoid- 
able. Wherever this uniformity is not based on 
actual performance it is unjust to the employe 
and operates to the disadvantage of the employer. 
While the subject has received much attention, 
no solution of it has yet been found. It is purely 
a practical one and must be worked out little by 
little, like every other great advance. Of partic- 
ular experiments that have been made with a 
view to the discovery of some method of inciting 
the efforts of employes outside of and in addition 
to the incentive of pay and possible advancement, 
the experiment has been tried of offering special 
inducements to invest in the stock of the em- 
ployer, thus giving employes a proprietary 
interest. In the case, however, of the low priced 
employe the interest thus acquired is so limited as 
not to sensibly overcome the natural disinclination 
of men to do more tlian is absolutely necessary, or 
at least more than is called for by the letter of 
the contract. Another plan is to divide a certain 
percentage of profit among employes upon the 
basis of wages. The defect of this method is 
that where such percentage is apportioned among 
all without regard to merit no special induce- 
ment is offered an employe to excel. 

Another plan that meets with more favor is 
that of awarding premiums for economy and 
usefulness. There are, however, several things 
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connected with awards for economy that require 
careful consideration. 1. As regards the classes 
of employes who shall be eligible for such awards 
and the scope of the award. Thus, while we might 
reward an engineer for economy in the use of the 
oil dealt out to him, the official who purchased it 
could not reasonably expect a share of the 
amount saved in the purchasing of the oil, even 
though such saving might be the result of his 
shrewdness and care in buying. 2. While a sec- 
tion foreman might receive a premium for econ- 
omy in the use of material, the supervising 
engineer could not be allowed a share in any 
saving that might be effected through the intro- 
duction of an improved system of track 
laying, or the relocation of the line of a road. 
3. It might be desirable to reward a conductor 
for bringing his train through on time and in 
safety, but the superintendent could not be re- 
warded for the proper arrangement of his time 
card. I say could not, but in this I may be mis- 
taken. It may be desirable and practicable to 
carry the system of rewarding merit into every 
branch of the service, be it higli or low. 

It is apparent that no fixed rule can be laid 
down as to the standard or unit upon which to 
compute the saving effected by an employe. That 
which might be economy under one condition 
would be wastefulness under another. Each 
case must be considered by itself, and those 
whose duty it is to award premiums must be 
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governed largely by their judgment and the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case. 

Moreover, in aw arding premiums another difficul- 
ty arises, namely, to discriminate against economy 
that in the long run increases cost or endangers 
life or property. Any temptation to lessen pres- 
ent cost at such expense must be carefully 
guarded against. Economy can not, especially, be 
exercised at the expense of safety and efficiency. 
An engineer, w^ho, to save fuel, should incur risk 
by reducing the speed of his train on a level track 
or up grade, making up for lost time by increased 
speed on down grades, can not be rew^arded there- 
for, but must ))e disciplined. 

Simihir difficulties are met with in aw^arding 
premiums for building up l)usiness. The amount 
of increased traffic that results from increased 
effort on the part of the agents of a company can 
never l)e exactly determined. Averages only can 
be taken, and these for a series of yeai^s. This 
requires eIal)orate and more or less fallacious 
statistics. AH the circumstances affecting the 
traffic require to be carefully considered; it will 
not do to have one class of l)usiness increased at 
the expense of another in order to earn a pre- 
mium; nor must privileges be extended to the 
detriment of the carrier, and so on. Every phase 
of the subject must ))e considered. The demor-. 
alization that would result from favoritism in 
granting awards requires also to be carefully 
guarded against. And, finally, it can not be 
admitted, even tacitly, that in granting awards, 
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no matter what they may be, the company 
acknowledges that its employes are not expected 
to do their best under all circumstances.* 



*I <1o not attempt to treat the subject of tl)c oMigationa of cm- 
ployen am) cinployeH fully here or elsewhere. It comes up Inci- 
dentally again and again. Generally thexe ob|[|rntionii may 
be siimmeil up in this. — thfty aro mutual an<l rei-ipropal. The 
Interentof the employer in i\ia employe is conHtiuit, loyal anil 
eamcsl; the 1nt«rest of the latter must not be less market] if he 
woa]il win permanent success. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EVOLUTION OP LABOR — EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE — 
THE INTEREST OP THE EMPLOYER IN THE 
EMPLOYE — THE NECESSITY THAT THE LAT- 
TER's LOYALTY TO THE MAN HE WORKS POR 
SHOULD BE THOROUGH AND SINCERE — THE 
SEPARATION OP THE MAINTENANCE OP A 
RAILROAD FROM THE BUSINESS OP HANDLING 
ITS TRAFFIC. 

The impossibilities of today become common- 
place tomoiTow. It is the unexpected that hap- 
pens. That about which no one dreams, for 
which no one is prepared, which does not come 
within the compass of common thought, is what 
actually occurs. The happening of the unfore- 
seen, the occurrence of a seeming impossibility, 
finds apt illustnition today in the vast associa- 
tions of the lal)oring classes; in the banding 
together of enormous numbers of men scat- 
tered over vast expanses of territory, and in- 
volving in their secret acts and intentions pur- 
poses of the greatest importance to the peace 
and material prosj)erity of every condition and 
chiss of society. These l)odios, associating to- 
gether and a(*ting as a unit, present phenomena 
never before seen on a scale so vast, or involving 
interests so pretentious. To the extent that they 

(86) 
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are able to secure the permanent betterment of 
labor, by natural and equitable processes, every 
class will be benefited, according to the maxim 
in philosophy that the unit of the social struct- 
ure cannot receive good without the whole par- 
ticipating therein. Anything that promotes the 
interest of the laborer, can not fail to be of ad- 
vantage to the 
capitalist, be- 
cause the inter- 
ests of the two are 
identical.* 

The great en- 
terprises charac- 
teristic of our 
currmge In Mongolia. Hme requlrc the 

co-operative assistance of vast armies of intel- 
ligent, faithful and willing liands. In the greater 
ratio tliat those qualities are evinced, the higher 
and more perfect tlie result. But labor can not 
secure any ^wrmanent advant.age not warranted 
by its value or the necessity that exists for its 

•Tlip ni'i'Om|)anying cliaiitcr wns siijHjCBtpii by the great Strike 
of milwny omjiloyes tliut occiirreil in ]!SS(1. 11 thre^teneil to 
clORC up certaiti rnllroails for a loiiKcr or shorter period. Tlie 
gravity of the sltiiatton Migfjcsleil the hi<iiiiryRS to the Htatiis 
of railroad proiK-rty under wn^h lin-uniBtani-es. This miggesteil 
Kl.ill others, namely, the relation l)t<twei'ii employer a.n<l employe, 
the feaRibllity of operating' rnilroails llkt^ canals and toll roads 
liy renting them to private oarrierR (no as to rwliiee the number 
of employes), the ai'tiial I'OsI of maiiit^niiig a propert;^ apart 
from 0|ieraling it, etc.. etc. This latter phase of the subject in 
treated of in tiie voliitne on " Kiiiani'ing, Itiiilding and Main- 
taining.'' 
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product, any more than capital can force a 
return out of proportion to the demand for it. 

Immutable economic laws prescribe that labor, 
no matter how perfect its organization or wide- 
spread its appliances, can not, except temporarily, 
coerce capital beyond the point of reciprocal 
interest. 

Labor, to exist at all, must act in harmony with 
those who give it employment, and in due subor- 
dination to the interests of society as a whole. 
It must respond quickly and intelligently to the 
necessities of its environment, just as capital, in 
its turn, must occupy the avenues of trade open 
to its profitable employment if it would not see 
them rendered useless or destroyed. 

The world owes its civilization to the ability of 
capital to find safe and profitable employment, 
coupled with the uncontrolled choice exercised by 
every man of working where and when he pleases. 

Compensation for lal)or is in proportion to the 
income derived from its service. If the margin 
is small in one instance, it will be so in the other. 
If the gain is excessive, the reward of labor will 
adjust itself thereto, or the law of supply and 
demand will assert itself to lessen the profit by 
multiplying production. 

The strife of capital to find profitable use gives 
extended employment to labor and at the same 
time reduces the cost of the thing produced. 
Thus benefiting mankind, first, by giving work to 
those who need it, and second, l)y enabling them 
to live cheaply and well afterward. 
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Efforts of labor to put up the price of wages 
without reference to its value and the demand 
for its product, can not but result disastrously. 
Capital is quick to respond to any natui-al scar- 
city or call for labor, but becomes moribund 
under coercion. # 

The condition of the laborer, and of the em- 
ployer as well, has steadily improved under the 
benign influences of peaceful and co-opei'ative 
effort. These conditions are not improved by 
artificial associations of labor seeking (through 
combinations) to coerce the employer. The same 
may be said of capital in its relation to labor. 

The elemental forces of labor and capital, in 
order to exist and prosper, must go hand in hand, 
each responding to the demand that exists for its 
use, satisfied with su(*h just and reasonable com- 
pensation as the equities of the case wairant. 

The conditions of the industrial world are no- 
where alike, and the necessity for man's work can 
never be made dependent upon arbitrary sched- 
ules or mathematical formulas. The laborer 
must be able to respond to the urgency that 
exists for his product, and his advancement 
depends upon his ability to give individual ex- 
pression to his ambition, by his strength, experi- 
ence and intelligence. 

If the In-ains and physique of men were uniform, 
hours of work and compensation might be made 
so. But this uniformity would not, even under 
such circumstances, extend to different classes of 
labor. In some instances six hours of w^ork 
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exhausts, in others sixteen are possible. The 
number of hours is dependent upon the ability 
and disposition of the worker, and the necessity 
that exists for his labor. 

The world owes its advancement to the indi- 
vidual effort and ambition of tliose men who do 
more and l)ett<>r work than their fellows. It will 
recede when there is no longer incentive for such 
effort. The energies of such men can not safely 
be clogged or restricted. To do so is to diminish 
the comfort.s and hapi)iness of mankind. It fol- 
lows from all this that associations of men, 
(whether of capitalists or lal)orers) acting under 
arbitrary rules which disregard the varied con- 
ditions governing the world's growth, must prove 
injurious to the community generally, and, in the 
end, to those immediatolv concerned. 

The association of vast 1)()dies of la1)()ring men 
under leaders clothed with arl)itr.iry power, 
])reeds among capitjilists apprehension lest the 
equilibrium between labor and property be de- 
stroyed thereby. A1)ility to precipitate strikes 
over extended territories and involving thousands 
of men, is not a power tluit can be safely 
entrusted to any man or body of men. Its abuse 
follows as a matter of course. 

Civilization and its comforts are the products of 
harmonious action between capital and labor; of 
the freedom of man to do as he pleases so long as 
he does not molest his neighbor. The moment 
that either labor or capital dominates, from that 
moment the downfall of both l)ogins. In our 
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great Republic we have so much freedom that it 
sometimes seems to be in danger of degenerating 
into license; of giving birth to fatal heresies. 
The attempt to combine the labor element of the 
country under particular men, without reference 
to the rights and equities of employers, is an 
illustration. Such an effort would mean, if suc- 
cessful, the subversion of the rights of everyone 
not able to resist its concerted onslaught. It says 
to capital, " You must be governed by us, you 
must permit us to fix the conditions of your busi- 
ness, or we will destroy you." From whence arises 
this spirit? Is it the result of too much liberty, 
or is it the product of opi)ression ? Was its pri- 
mary ol)ject to rob capital of its prerogative, or 
was it laudable and proper? Has it grown out of 
abuses, or is it a struggle for supremacy merely? 
Did it have its origin in the l)rains and hearts of 
honest (however mistaken) men; in some real or 
imaginary grievance, or in the purposes of dema- 
gogues and knaves? No two, it is probable, will 
agree as to the cause. Hut whatever it may be, 
the betterment of labor is not to be attained by 
making it despotic. Lal)or, to be successful in its 
ambitions, must be in harmonv with thecommer- 
cial instincts and individual freedom of mankind. 
Employers must not look for relief from labor 
upheavals and other social disorders to autocratic 
forms of government, any more than labor must 
look to communism for relief from the exactions 
of capital. The cure lies in better laws and in the 
more uniform and intelligent administration of 
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those that already exist. Disorders are to be reme- 
died, so far as they arc attril)utable to bad govern- 
ment, by raising the standard of law makers; by 
eliminating from political influence irresponsible 
and unfit persons. In this direction lies the secretof 
better government of a representative character. 
Such form of government, to bo of a high stand- 
ard, must emanate from men of conservative 




instincts, accustomed to the exercise of judg- 
ment and familiar with the art of governing. 
We can not expect pereons who lack these char- 
acteristics, or who have not shown that they 
possess them, to make faithful and wise law 
makers, any more than we can expect them to 
make faithful and capable bank directors or good 
sea captains. And men in order to select trust- 
worthy and worldly wise agents, must themselves 
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be trustworthy and worldly wise. All not thus 
fitted must be excluded from participation in 
government until such time as they acquire the 
needed qualification, if good government is to be 
attained. 

The movements of great bodies of men excite 
interest and speculation. The purposes of labor 
acting through organizations and guilds is a 
matter of concern to everyone. Their power, if 
wisely exercised, is not fraught with harm, but if 
short sighted or vicious is pregnant with evil. 
The strength of organized lal)or has nowhere 
evinced itself with more startling vividness than 
in its demands upon railroads and in its efforts to 
close these great avenues of l)usiness when its 
exactions were not complied with. The situation, 
in this respect at least, is no longer speculative. 
We have seen the two forces, capital and labor, 
here an*ayed against each other, in a life and death 
struggle. Before that the closing of a great rail- 
road seemed so improbal)le as not to come within 
the domain of thought, and yet, through the ful- 
minations of one man, this seemingly impossible 
thing actually occurred, so far as employes, acting 
in concert, could accomplish such a result. There 
can be no doubt but that, through the upheavals 
of labor, railroads may at any time l)e paralyzed 
for the want of som^ one to operate them. What 
does this portend? 

If the time should ever come when men can not 
be found to operate raili-oads who will serve 
their employer loyally, will it be possible to find 
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a substitute for such disaffected servants? Will 
it be possible to carry on the business of rail- 
roads without their assistance ? Yes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is no more reason why the owners 
of railroads should operate their properties di- 
rectly, as at present, than there is that the 
government should operate omnibuses and hacks. 
It was not designed in the first place that they 
should so operate them. The practice is a per- 
version. 

Man is an adaptable animal, and quickly ad- 
justs himself to his environment, and if it ever 
becomes apparent that a loyal and trustworthy 
force can not be found to operate railroads, a sub- 
stitute therefor will l)e found. The proposition 
is startling, but not more so than the organiza- 
tion and growth of the corporations themselves 
or the organized force they employ. 

The means by which owners of railroads may 
manage their properties without employes, or at 
most with only a few faithful and skillful serv- 
ants, are numerous. That, however, which sug- 
gests itself as being most feasible is the sublet- 
ting of their business; the renting of their tracks 
and facilities to others. As a matter of fact 
there is no more reason why a railroad company 
should run trains than there is for the state to 
run steamboats. Quite the contrary. There can 
be no doubt but that water transportation is 
carried on more effectively and economically by 
individual enterprise than it could possibly be by 
the state. The latter wisely confines its efforts 
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to promulgating rules and regulations, and (in 
the case of canals) to the simple duty of keeping 
the property in repair. Why may not railway 
companies equally restrict their efforts? Why 
may they not confine themselves to the duty of 
maintaining the property and governing the 
traflBc passing over it? Why may they not ar- 
range v^^ith the community to lease their tracks, 
sidings, v^rarehouses, docks, telegraph lines, round- 
houses, shops, water stations, fuel sheds and 
other paraphernalia, receiving in return therefor 
a reasonable rental? Individual carriers and 
limited companies, formed especially to operate 
trains, furnish supplies, repair machinery, or 
handle business, would, under such circum- 
stances, quickly spring up. Our ti-affic by water 
is thus carried on. If railroads were thus admin- 
istered, men would, according to their taste, 
acquirements, or capital, engage personally in 
some particular branch of the business. Each 
individual would pursue his venture untram- 
meled. He would find it both possible and prof- 
itable to utilize his family and friends in the 
conduct of his business. In this way he would 
be able to command the labor necessary to the 
conduct of his business with despatch, at a rea- 
sonable rate, and with such intelligence, contin- 
uity and loyalty as the case demanded. 

Under such a condition of affairs the more in- 
telligent and enterprising employes of our rail- 
roads would sooner or later become purveyors, 
while the dissatisfied and worthless, or those 
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disposed to depend upon the efforts of otliers 
rather than upon themselves, would drift off into 
other and simpler employments. Particular men 
would own, or operate as lessees, the warehouses, 
machine shops, trains, and fuel and water stations 
along the lines of our railroads, just as particular 
men own or operate express wagons, hacks, gurneys, 
trucks, livery stables, and machine and black- 
smith shops in our towns; or operate or repair 
boats. 

The changes necessary to bring about these 
conditions would require preparation in order to 
avoid confusion. They would not come instan- 
taneously, or affect the whole service at once. 
Railway companies would first sublet that portion 
of their property which seemed most easy and 
practicable for others to operate, and as the 
necessity for their retiring from the labor market 
became more and more noticeable, or its advan- 
tages more and more apparent, the process of 
subletting would go on, until it extended to the 
property as a whole, save perhaps its mainte- 
nance. And in regard to the latter, that would 
ultimately be done by private parties under 
contract, as it could undoubtedly be done more 
cheaply and effectively than by the owner 
directly. 

Finally the owners of railroads would neither 
know nor care who used their properties, so long 
as their regulations were observed and the tolls 
paid. The nature of the traffic would no more in- 
terest them than the business men along our 
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streets are concerned in the traffic of the team- 
sters wlio pass to and fro. Tofls would be based 
on the value of the service, while tlie profit of 
the lessee would depend upon his zeal and intelli- 
gence. He Would pursue his avocation under 
peculiarly favorable circumstances and would be 
free from the embairassmonts and suspicions that 
beset railroad companies. 

The possibility of railroads being tlius operated 
will strike the reader at first sif^iit as impracti- 
cable. However, 
there is no insur- 
mountable obstacle 
in the way. We see 
things quite as stai-t- 
ling occurring about 

"" """"■■ us everyday. Men 

are peculiarly inclined to cxpeiinient; to adapt 
means to ends. All forms of government are 
largely experimental. The government of the 
United States w;ia based on a theory. Its meth- 
ods and conduct were at first wholly cxi>eri- 
mental. These experinieiiis have proven, in 
many cases, creditable to the discernment, intelli- 
gence and honesty of those who suggested them; 
in othei"s they have proven directly the opposite. 
The operation of railroads and manufac- 
tories by their owners is only possible so long as 
the force engaged in carrying them on acts in 
harmony with the proprietor, with tlie single ol)- 
ject of achieving success. The moment that the 
owner and employe are no longer free agents to 
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carry out as individuals in harmonious accord 
the purpose that seems best to them, that mo- 
ment labor will cease to find employment. Capital 
will not seek investment where profits are de- 
pendent upon a thing so uncertain as the caprice 
of men acting as a unit, or without immediate 
and special reference to the rights of the em- 
ployer. Labor must conform to reciprocal 
conditions in harmony with the general good. 
In doing this it best advances its own ends. 

The solution of the labor problem, so far as it 
refers to railroads, will be found, it is possible, in 
leasing these properties in the manner described 
above, to small proprietors instead of attempting 
to operate them as a whole. The scheme is 
practicable if the emergency should ever arise. 

The idea is not a new one, but as old as the 
railroads themselves. It was the original inten- 
tion that the owners of mih'oads and the persons 
who opeiuted them should be distinct, or partially 
so. Thus the laws of Great Britain provide that 
railway companies may caiTy the traffic or may 
allow others to do so. It was originally supposed 
that railroads would be used very much as our 
canals are; that the owner would merely look 
after the property; that its active operations would 
be Ciirried on by others. Nor has this idea been 
allowed to fall wholly into disuse. Thus the 
number of private freight cars on the railroads 
of England is much greater than those owned by 
the companies. The proportion is even greater 
in some of the other countries of Europe. On 
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some of the lines of Great Britain proprietors 
of collieries use their own engines and carriages 
in preference to those of the railroad company. 
In England a projiortionate reduction is made in 
the rate when shippers provide the facilities. In 
the United States the ownei*s of cars are allowed 
mileage therefor. The enormous use of private 
cars in England and on the Continent evidences 
their advantages. Theoretically it would appear 
to be otlierwise; thus the Royal Commission of 
1867 recommended that all cars owned by private 
parties should be l)ought by the railway com- 
panies. But instead of carrying out this sugges- 
tion their construction and use has increased 
rather than diminished. This illustrates the 
difference between theory and practice. It is 
only necessary to go a step further and encour- 
age the owners of private cars to provide engines 
to haul them, (or permit others to do so) to intro- 
duce on our railroads the practices in vogue on 
our highways and canals. 

The fact that no effort has ever been made to 
carry on the traffic of railways apart from owner- 
ship is evidence against its general desirability. 
But notwithstanding this, economists have pro- 
fessed to see in such a separation a solution of the 
railway problem; the possibility of making com- 
petition upon railroads as easy and universal as 
on canals and rivers. 

If separation of ownership from operating 
could be brought about upon our railroads, the 
division of labor as between the owner of the 
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property and those who conducted the traffic would 
undoubtedly tend to lessen the duplication of 
railroads. It would also silence public complaint. 

Such method of operation finds recognition in 
the present day in the use of tracks jointly by 
two or more companies, in the interchange of 
vehicles by railroads, and in the private owner- 
ship of cars. 

The work of separation would require careful 
systemization. It is not impossible of fulfill- 
ment, however. In such a " division of the service 
lies the solution of the railway problem. The 
business of constructing and maintaining a road 
is one enterprise. The business of carrying 
freight over the highw^ay thus constructed is 
another and distinct business."* Mr. Hudson 
believes that the law-making power "should re- 
store the character of public highways to rail- 
ways, by securing to all persons the right to run 
trains over their tracks under proper regula- 
tions."! The rules and regulations governing the 
use of railroads by private carriers he would 
have enforced by the company owning the prop- 
erty. He would allow each company "to provide 
inspectors to secure the safety of rolling stock, 
and to exclude all rolling stock that did not meet 
the requirements necessary for safety and dis- 
patch, and to have authority to license qualified 
engineers and conductors." These regulations 
he would have "made the subject of direct and 

* J. F. Iliidgon, •*The Railways and tlio Kopnblic," page IJ72. 
t P*id, page 300. 
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specific legislation. The law might establish an 
authority to direct the motion of trains, and 
enact penalties for disobedience. It might pro- 
vide a system of inspection for all cars and en- 
gines, and forbid the use of those which are worn 
out or unsafe. It might establish a system for 
licensing engineers and conductors, just as it now 
does for licensing masters, pilots and engineers of 
ocean and river crafts."* These are matters of 
detail. If the necessity for operating railroads 
in this way should ever arise, the manner of 
operating them would find easy solution. The 
rules and regulations governing water carriers 
justify such belief. '*Tlie law of every civilized 
country has a system for testing and certifying 
the efficiency of men entrusted with the water 
craft, and when the coi-responding risks of the 
two systems of tiunsportation are considered, 
the efficiency and safety secured by the laws 
regulating water transportation do not compare 
unfavoral)ly with those attained under the sys- 
tem of monopoly on the railways."! Mr. Hud- 
son, who is intense in everything, does not be- 
lieve that the carriage of trattic by the owners of 
the railways is necessary to their efficient opera- 
tion. "Unquestioned control of trains, the same 
watchfulness, obedience, and care in running 
them, the same precautions for the repair and 
security of engines and cars can be attained 



♦J. F. ITudson, '*Tbe Railwaj^s and the Republic,'- page 3G7. 
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under free competition as under a monopoly."* 
This is at least problematical. It is the differ- 
ence between concentrated responsibility and a 
division of responsibility. The subject is not so 
simple as he would make it appear. It is exceed- 
ingly intricate. Nor is it probable that such 
solution of the question is desirable so long as 
the owners of railroads are left free to operate 
their properties untrammeled. Inability to trust 
those who work for them, or undue harassment 
upon the part of the government, is, it is proba- 
ble, the only thing that would induce railroads 
to take such a course. 

It is a common belief in America that carriers 
lose no opportunity to oppress the public. 
Intelligent men need not be told that this is a 
delusion. The association of interest between 
carrier and patron insures harmony of action 
and an equitable distribution of the burdens of 
transportation. But while a division of the work 
as between owners of railroads and separate car- 
riers would not improve or cheapen the service, 
such an arrangement may be rendered necessary 
by unfriendly legislation, popular prejudice, or 
undue coml)inations of lal>or. 

Those who look to the government as the 
source of all good, will ask why railway compa- 
nies should not, in the event they find it impi-ac- 
ticable to operate their properties because of 
labor complications, turn them over to the gov- 



♦ J. F. Iliidson, "The Railways and the Republic;' page 3G8. 
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emment. The answer is that governments are 
unfit to manage commercial enterprises.* Nor 
would such transfer lessen the evil. It would 
augment it. Governments owe their strength 
and fairness to individual members of society. 
If these, acting singly or in concert, will not 
allow owners of railroads to manage their prop- 
erties successfully, it is not probable that they 
would allow the government to do so. The latter, 
to be sure, possesses means of protecting itself 
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against aggression that private companies do 
not, but wherever the disturbing element forms 
a part of the government itself, its control is not 
likely to be effective or wise. 

An emergency requiring the separation of 
ownership from management of railroads may 
never arise. I^t us hope it will not. Everyone 
is interested in preserving the statu quo. There 
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may seem to be antagonisms between labor and 
capital, but they are only seeming. Labor is 
interested in protecting capital in all its just 
rights and prerogatives; in permitting it to 
manage its own affairs in its own way in har- 
mony with the best good of all concerned. 
Capital, on the other hand, is vitally concerned 
in granting to labor its just rights. 

A railway strike invites many curious situa- 
tions. On such occasions the community does 
not abate a jot or tittle of its claims. Thus, it 
continues to press for lower rates, for better 
accommodation. This while the employe claims 
higher wp^ges and perhaps less work. The two 
are not consistent with each other except upon 
an equitable basis. Low rates, it is manifest, 
mean moderate wages, as few employes as 
possible, cheap material, efficient service. The 
reverse means restricted business, poor accommo- 
dations, possible bankruptcy. 

It should not be forgotten, in this connection, 
that the cost of operating railroads is ultimately 
paid by the community. The owners furnish 
the property. The community pays for working 
it. No business that does not pay the cost of 
operating can be done. Anything that increases 
the cost of w^orking is, therefore, a hardship to 
the community. 

The situation of railway employes, in order to 
secure the highest results, should be secure and 
their wages reasonable and such as the equi- 
ties of the service warrant. To increase wages 
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beyond this point, is to curtail, correspondingly, 
the usefulness of a property. There is no escape 
from this dilemma. Abnormal or forced levies 
upon railroad companies or manufacturers must 
be met by reductions elsewhere. Interference 
with natural laws governing them retards 
their usefulness and lessens their value to all 
concerned. Compliance with unjust demands 
for higher wages or fewer hours of labor involves 
hardshij) to the producer and consumer, as well 
as the carrier. The bond of sympathy and inter- 
est between them is complete and irrevocable. 

In considering the situation, real or prospect- 
ive, we have not, up to this point, seriously 
thought of the temporary cessation of railway 
traffic because of labor complications. The idea 
that a niilway may cc^ase oi)erations has no more 
occurred to us tlian the tliouglit that the Missis- 
sippi may cease to flow. But it is api)arent that 
the power exorcised by labor organizations, if 
unwisely directed, will not only render the stoi> 
page of railroad properties possible, l)ut probable. 
Under normal conditions the stoppage of a rail- 
road would, of course, l)e impossible; the people 
would not tolenite such a thing. But it is 
possible to conceive of conditions where the 
people would he as powerless as the carrier to 
prevent it. It is possil)le that the community, 
([uite as much as the ownei's of railroads, may 
recognize the necessity of closing them, just as 
w^e (^lose a warehouse or manufactory when it is 
no longer practicable to oj)erat^ it. It is possible 
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that in this way, and in this way alone, 
the growing diseases that afflict corporate 
life may be cured. The remedy is heroic, — but 
may we not require an heroic remedy? 

Until recently, the only contingency that has 
prevented the operation of railroads has been 
that of war. But through the developments of a 
day that which was thought to be impossible 
occurred.* Thus, we have seen a great property, 
traversing four or five thousand miles of country, 
suddenly stopped at the command of its employes. 
This stoppage was followed by acts of violence 
and the destruction of much of the property of 
the afflicted company. The striking employes 
did not claim that they had suffered any unkind- 
ness. They claimed to be avenging an insult 
offered to a brother employe elsewhere engaged. 
If men will act thus hastily, will thus unitedly 
offer themselves as a vicarious sacrifice, to what 
lengths may they not go in response to a personal 
grievance? 

It is possible, nay probable, that with time and 
more thoughtful organization, labor unions, 
including those affecting railway employes, will 
be more carefully organized; will act with great 
moderation and wisdom in .all they do. These 
organizations were originally benevolent. But 
some of them have ended by making the coercion 
of capital a cardinal tenet of their faith. The 
power they possess has, in some notable instances, 

♦ I refer to the stoppage of the Missouri Pacific Riiilway by 
the strike of its operatives. 
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made them arbitrary and autocratic. The exer- 
cise of such a disposition is inconsistent with the 
prosecution of trade and, unless moderated, will 
in every instance end by destroying the industries 
it menaces.* 

The prosperity of the world evinces the wisdom 
and moderation of capital. It is based upon 
individual freedom and action. Its perpetuation 
is possible only under such conditions. Labor 
can not throttle it as it would an unruly ox, but 
must seek its ends by fair representation. I do 
not wish to be understood as saying that labor 
may not have cause of complaint. I Jut that does 
not make unjust action on its part necessary or 
defensible. Absolute justice is an impossibility. 
The evils of which labor has complained, and 
which it has in some instances sought by physical 
force (by preponderance of numbers merely) to 
remedy, would have conected themselves with- 
out the aid of such force, and when so corrected 
would have proven lasting and l)enefi(5ial. 

Our age is one of evolution and adjustment. 
The times in which we live are not in harmony 
with the practices that governed the world in 
early days. Our governments are based upon 
numbers; our condition upon numerical majori- 

* I do not wisli to be iiiidcrstood as condoiniung labor unions. 
But, ill 80 far as any union or assoriation of nion tends to make 
an employe disre<j^anlful of Hie interests of bis employers, brings 
some otber interest between tbe emj^loyer and emjdoye, or makes 
the employe disloyal to tbe man be works for, it is not in bar- 
mony witb our times ami tbe necessity tbat exists for concentra- 
tion of cai)it4d aud labor. 
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ties. Equities are lightly regarded. This is the 
case in political matters; it is sometimes sought 
to make it so in commercial affairs. Thus vast 
numbers of laborers will not only exercise the 
right of refusing to work, but claim the right to 
compel others to cease work. In this way the 
whole structure is threatened. Similar conditions 
at an earlier age, when industries were isolated 
and required gnly the employment of a limited 
number of men, involved no general or prolonged 
hardship; but with the vast concentration of cap- 
ital and labor, characteristic of our time, such 
spirit threatens the overthrow of society itself. 
It demoralizes. Moreover, in the case of rail- 
roads it involves, incidentally, accidents, delays, 
inadequate facilities, irregular service, incom- 
petency, neglect, bankruptcy. How shall it be 
stayed? It is probable the united intelligence, 
honesty and patriotism of those who work for 
railroads will con-ect the evil, but if this should 
not be the case, then capital must readjust its 
affairs to conform thereto. This it may do by 
the rental of its property, as I have suggested, or 
by ceasing to operate until such time as business 
may be resumed under happier auspices. 

The temporary closing of railroads would not 
be an unmixed evil. The silence that would fol- 
low such an event throughout the world would 
be conducive to much calm reflection and wider 
appreciation of the relation of cause and effect. 
The struggle would be a passive one, and there- 
fore all the more beneficial. The act of the 
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employer would be merely negative. It would 
not generate new hatreds, nor intensify those 
already existing. No one's liberty would be 
threatened by it. It w^ould be an instructive 
sequence to the history of a period that propa- 
gated sentiments destructive to tlie rights of 
property and the freedom of individuals. Under 
its mollifying influences we should all acquire 
added wisdom. The emi)loyer wjiile surveying 
his unemployed property would be certain to re- 
member and appreciate the mistakes he had 
made, if any, in the organization and govern- 
ment of those under him. If he had neglected 
to make their intei*csts his own, we may be 
certain that the termination of the conflict 
would not And him ignorant of the fact. The 
employe on his side would find it extremely 
difficult to subsist vvitliout earnings, however he 
might punish his emi)l()yer; he would learn how 
trifling are nominal afllictions compared to those 
tliat follow in the wake of inconsiderate and 
revengeful action. The community, on its part, 
would receive a valuable and needed lesson. It 
would learn that the prosperity of railway cor- 
porations is necessary to the i)rosperity of the 
land. Railroad owners would learn to inquire 
earnestly and intelligently into the affaii^s of 
their employes wherever they had been remiss in 
this i*esi)ect; employes would learn how much 
wiser it is to suffer a little than to lose all; the 
people who are so (juick to criticise railways and 
their methods and the honesty of those who own 
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and operate them, would have abundant leisure 
to study their own disposition -to overreach their 
neighbors. Much good, it is probable, would 
accrue to all concerned. Such a state of affairs 
may never occur. Every patriotic i>erson must 
lioi»e so. It presupposes al)normal conditions; a 
species of vertigo; a derangement of the circula- 
tion; a nightmare, wherein many strange and 
hideous things would be seen. 

In considering its possibility, however, the 
question suggests itself, what do our labor oi^n- 
izations portend? Is their development progress- 
ive or otherwise? Are they the outgrowth of 
political demagogism, or have they their origin 
in some serious commercial or social evil? If 
the latter, is it in process of extinction or 
development? If in the latter, how is it to be 
remedied? The theme invites reflection upon 
the part of all who are interested in the growth 
and development of the world and the perpetua- 
tion of its civilization. 




CHAPTER IV. 

RELATION OF RAILWAY EMPLOYES TO RAILWAYS — 
THE BASES OF THE REAL PROSPERITY OP 
THOSE WHO WORK FOR OTHERS. 

No service that philanthropists or others can 
perform for railway employes will redound so 
much to the advantage of the latter as a proper 
exposition of the relation they bear to their em- 
ployers, coupled with the knowledge of the fact, 
upon the part of the employe, that the employer 
will, if left free to act, fittingly recognize every- 
one who works for him, according to the meas- 
ure of his faithfulness and capacity. Self inter- 
est will compel this. That there will be excep- 
tions to the rule will not alter its truthfulness or 
force. 

The railway world is so vast that no man, no 
matter how luminous his mind, or how many 
hours or years he may devote to its elucidation, 
can possess more than a limited knowledge of its 
affairs. His understanding will be general, not 
specific. This explains why the ownei*s of rail- 
roads attach so much importance to the active 
co-operation of the force as a whole. It is only 
thus that they can learn from hour to hour the 
needs of the service; it is only thus that the 
work can he carried on properly. 

8 
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In order to obtain this co-oiierative effort, the 
interest of the employe is stimulated in every 
way. The methods of accomplishing this vary 
somewhat according to circumstances and the 
wisdom, talent, experience and temperament of 
owners and managers. But generally it is by 
active identification of the employe with the 
employer, by fixed service, promotion, liberal 




wages and kindly treatment. This is no more 
than the employe may reasonably expect. But, 
while expecting it, he must remember that he 
owes a reciprocal duty; that if he expects recog- 
nition and protection, he must not array himself 
against his employer. He can not limit his obli- 
gjitionsto particular hours or duties if he expects 
his employer to trust and reward him. He rnust 
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trust his employer and remember that their 
interests are mutual and to be measured by the 
rights and prerogatives of both. 

A station agent is as valuable to a railroad 
company, in his place and according to the wages 
he earns, as the general manager. But he can 
not combine with others to forestall his employ- 
er's interest or seek to coerce him into conceding 
an unfair advantage, any more than railway 
presidents can seek to coerce their employers 
and expect the latter to trust and reward them. 

In general, that form of organization is best 
for corporate property that enforces the most 
minute responsibility and offers the greatest en- 
couragement to those who work for it; that 
enables a company to know the measure of faith- 
fulness and capacity of its servants; that rewards 
the trustworthy and takes cognizance of the 
derelict. 

The growth of associations and unions among 
railway employes brings to the problem of oper- 
ating corporations a quantity previously un- 
known. These influences it is impossible to fore- 
cast. If not wisely governed, such societies will 
deaden in the heart of the employe all interest 
in the affairs of the employer beyond those of a 
mercenary nature. This truth can not be learned 
too early by employes or be respected too impli- 
citly. If it is not, the ultimate downfall of corpo- 
rations is certain. Men who through extraneous 
agencies, seek to gain unjust advantages, can not 
too quickly learn that those who have money 
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will not jeopardize it in properties thus threat- 
ened. Men will not put money into objects that 
exist at the mercy of those who have nothing in 
common with them. 

It is probable that many labor associations 
have, at the bottom, a belief that the employer 
does not properly regard the interests of his 
employe. This belief is false. But in order to 
dispel it and in doing so break up such com- 
binations as are subversive of the employe's 
interest, railways must actively interest them- 
selves in the concerns of those who work for them. 
Their interests are jeopardized, not because they 
have been disregardful but because their employes 
believe they have. This erroneous impression 
the owner must correct if he would not have 
foreign and unfriendly agents meddling in his 
affairs. There are two ways in which corpora- 
tions may and do manifest their interest in those 
who work for them. In America it is done by 
kindly treatment, the payment of high wages, 
continued service, promotion, and by making the 
employe self reliant and independent. In many 
countries wages are unavoidably low, and so cor- 
porations eke out their efforts by small annuities 
and distress funds, and by special interest in the 
sicknesses, discomfoi^ts and forebodings of those 
who work for them.* 

♦(Juite a number of railroads in the United States and Canada 
supplement the very liljeral wa^es they pay by aiding employes 
in founding su])erannuation funds. Greater progress would 
have been made in this direction, it is probable, if the efforts 
made had been more sympathetically received by those intended 
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The vicissitudes of corporate service require a 
paternal form of government. The owner must 
be the father. Failure to recognize this will 
aggravate the growth of unfriendly labor associa- 
tions. 

No labor organization ever formed, no matter 
how great the provocation, can prove beneficial un- 
less those in charge are men of such exceptional 
wisdom and probity of character as to make their 
interest in everything they concern themselves 
about a blessing. No labor organization can ever 
be beneficial that qualifies the service or lessens 
the interest of the employe in the employer. 

In general, employes are safer in the hands of 
the employer than in those of anyone else. 
His interest is permanent, material and fatherly. 

The conception of the employer by those who 
work for him must be broad and charitable. 
Nothing is attainable without this. Employes 
must not be quick to l)elieve they are treated 
unjustly, are overlooked or forgotten. They 
must be governed by reason. They must accept 
the conditions of life as they are. They must go 
ahead sturdily and cheerfully, believing that if 
they comprehend their l)usiness and are active in 
the discharge of it, their services will be recog- 
nized. They must also appreciate this truth, 
that those who are preferred are, on the whole, 

to be benefitc<1. There can Ix; no doubt that tlie railway corn- 
panieA of the United States and Canada feel the liveliest interest 
in the prosperity of their employes, both while they work for 
them and afterward when old age and other disabilities have 
rendered them unfit for active service. 
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worthy of it. That while there are exceptions to 
the rule, they are unworthy of regard. Disap- 
pointed men, instead of repining, must seek by 
renewed zeal and attachment the recognition 
they desire. They must not seek, in such emer- 
gencies, through combinations, or otherwise, to 
force what they can not peaceably attain. Force 
may operate to their advantage for the moment, 
but will result in lowering their status and other- 
wise unfitting them to compete with their fellow 
men. He can never hope to attain eminence, to 
become a leader, to be independent, to be self 
sustaining, who seeks thus to bolster his fortunes. 

Unflagging industry and continual study is the 
only road to preferment. All others are make- 
shifts, temporary and incomplete. When men 
do not progress as fast as they think they should, 
let them work and study the liarder; do more and 
better work. There is no other road to prefer- 
ment. 

For the aevelopment of railways we are in- 
debted to myriads of men, scattered through the 
various departments of the service, each class 
devoting its attention to the branch with which 
it is directly connected. To these specialists we 
must look for future advances. Their usefulness 
may be enhanced by special interest manifested 
in their work, by care taken to foster it, upon the 
part of the employer. 

No industry possesses greater scope for indi- 
vidual or collective effort than that of railways. 
Upon it hinges the growth of countries, questions 
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of trade, the prosperity and comfort of com- 
munities, and the welfare of those who own and 
operate these properties. The service is suscept- 
ible of such vast expansion and is so interwoven 
with every other industry that a complete 
understanding of it embraces incidentally all the 
theories, practices, appliances and concomitants 
of commerce and trade. 

In order that corporations may derive the 
greatest good from the knowledge of those in 
their employ, and that the employe shall receive 
the maximum benefit to be derived from a pro- 
ductive property, it is necessary that employes 
and officers should be schooled to act as a unit; 
to mutually trust and respect each other. Above 
all, that they should learn to keep their minds 
free from suspicion of the acts or motives of each 
other or of their employer. 

No corporation can prosper whose service is 
mechanical or perfunctory. Every day's experi- 
ence in the operation of railroads emphasizes 
the value of unselfishness and chivalrous fidelity 
on the part of officers and employes. The truth 
of this was not fully understood in the early 
history of railroads. It is evinced today in the 
more careful selection of men; in a more kindly 
regard for their interest and welfare. 

Nothing in the management of a railroad is 
more curious than the versatility of its serv^ants 
or more divergent than their aspirations. One 
aspires to be its president, another its chemist; 
one its master mechanic, another its auditor; one 
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will be proficient in the handling of trains, 
another in the organization of station forces; one 
in the building up of the track, another in some 
branch of traific, and so on. 
These characteristics are sub- 
divided and resubdivided in- 
definitely. A master mechanic 
considers the locomotive as a 
whole; a machinist some minor 
detail. The traffic manager 
studies how he may secure 
.business; the superintendent 
I how he may handle it; the ac- 
5 countant how he may secure 
■2 authentic returns; the treas- 
- urer how he may prevent loss. 
I Diversity of talent and 
gradation of work character- 
ize the service throughout; 
they are its life and the occa- 
sion of its efficiency. They 
are apparent in the work per- 
formed; in improved cars and 
methods of handling freight, 
passengers and baggage; in 
bettennent of the track; in 
heightened train facilities; in the telegraphic 
.system; in the varied appliances of the ticket 
depart.ment; in the complex framework that has 
grown up for handling the accounts and finances 
of railroads; in ability to comprehend aggrega- 
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tions and to focus the talent, or its reflected 
image, of those in the service. 

Each individual who works for a railroad pur- 
sues a specific thing. And herein lies his value. 
If he tried to comprehend it as a whole, his 
knowledge would he superficial and ephemeral. 
This truth is self evident, and fitly represents the 
helplessness of a management not buttressed by 
co-operative intelligence; not loyally and zeal- 
ously supported by the rank and file; not properly 
organized and governed. A vital question in the 
management of railroads is how best to secure 
this co-operation. 

Railway administration is not materially differ- 
ent from that of civil government. It feels the 
same necessity of sequence and method in its 
operations and realizes, like it, the benefits of co- 
operation. In the operation of railroads it is 
kept constantly in mind by those who manage 
that, while they- are the property of particular 
men, their affairs are so inextricably interwoven 
with those of the community, so subject to the 
vicissitudes of public opinion, that they must be 
governed with that fact in view. Nothing con- 
nected with their affairs can be permanently con- 
cealed. Every act must, sooner or later, pass 
under the eye of the public. This requires that 
their methods should be such as to commend 
themselves to the judgment of honest and reas- 
onable men. While railways must exercise the 
ingenuity practiced everywhere in business, all 
they do that concerns the public or the employe 
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must be consistent and equitable. Any other 
course will quickly lose them the confidence of 
those upon whom they are dependent. No indi- 
vidual can pursue a dishonest course without 
bankrupting his character and fortune. This is 
even more true of corporations. 

The integrity of railway officers and employes 
must be of a high standard. When oyerruled, 
they must, if necessary, be able to yield grace- 
fully and, if necessary, hiy down their trusts with 
the same promptness and cheerfulness that the 
representatives of constitutional governments do 
under like circumstances. 

The genei*al officers of a company are the 
focus of a myriad of active and enterprising 
men. The centralization of power they repre- 
sent is not the result of chance, but of superior 
fitness, and is entitled to receive hearty recogni- 
tion and support. And if, by chance, it is based 
for the moment upon unfair advantage, it should 
still receive recognition and support. It will be 
only temporary. 

There can be no limit to the loyalty of railway 
officers and employes to the corporation they 
work for. Nothing can excuse treachery. It 
can not ])e excused on the ground of injustice or 
lack of appreciation of service. Railway corpo- 
rations are l>oth considerate and just in regard 
to the interests and welfare of employes. I know 
this. I do not speak l)y hearsay or as a theorist. 
I have been in their service for forty years, and 
have passed through the various grades of the 
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service, commencing as a messenger. I therefore 
know. Moreover, I have for many years made 
the administration of railroads a study. No one 
can view the welfare of railway employes with 
greater interest and affection than myself. Long 
years of association have endeared everything 
that affects them to me. I do not, therefore, 
speak unadvisedly or superficially. 

While it is the duty of railway oflBcers to 
stimulate the zeal of those under them and to 
build up in them, by every possible device, a de- 
sire to serve the company faithfully, it is also the 
duty of subordinates to uphold loyally the hands 
of their superiors; to lessen their anxiety and 
lighten their load; to support them in their ef- 
forts to harmonize conflicting interests and 
otherwise assist in unraveling from day to day 
the vexatious problems that present themselves 
for solution. A sense of mutual dependence and 
support, based upon regard for the rights of em- 
ploye and owner, animates the rank and file of 
every railroad where really efficient service is ren- 
dered. Commensurate results can not be secured 
in any other way. 

Those who work for railways must also accus- 
tom themselves to co-operate heartily and 
loyally with men of the widest diversity of char- 
acter, faithfulness, temperament, experience and 
talent; must learn to overlook weaknesses; must 
help to build up that which is good, to eliminate 
that which is bad. 

It is a well understood axiom in railway admin- 
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istration that an effective and loyal body of men 
can only be secured by developing the character 
of those in the service; by fostering in them a 
hearty desire to serve their employer; by stimu- 
lating their energies and ambitions by wise 
recognition. Frequent or abrupt changes are, 
therefore, avoided. It is only by long connection 
with particular lines of industry that men become 
impregnated with their spirit or capable of under- 
standing their possibilities. It is only after long 
service that genius ripens in men. Frequent or 
unadvised changes, moreover, disturb the minds 
of men and lessen their interest in the achieve- 
ment of the future. Those who work for others 
must not be removed needlessly; to do so is to 
unsettle a service and lessen the zeal of its oper- 
atives. 

Mistakes that are not discreditable, or that do 
not result from inherent wrong, corporations do 
not judge severely. They are considerate of the 
weaknesses of men and charitable in their con- 
structions. 

The responsibilities of railway management 
are divided between officers and employes. They 
share equally in results, be they good or bad. An 
officer can not lessen the importance of his sub- 
ordinate by ignoring or belittling him; can not 
lessen the necessity that exists for his presence. 
Directly the contrary. Were he to do so, it 
would be apparent to the owner, first that his 
servants were not properly recognized, and that 
due regard was not taken to secure such trans- 
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mission of authority as the safety of the property 
required. 

Men fall, naturally, into mechanical habits; 
habits of self complacency and sloth. We labor, 
and behold — a mouse. Only men of sublime 
resolution and courage keep on working, keep on 
advancing. A hundred men start in the march 
of life today; twenty years afterward, when we re- 
visit the scene to mark their progress, the horizon 
is vacant, except, perhaps, upon its extreme verge 
we see a solitary figure, growing more and more 
luminous with each passing hour. This is a Man. 
The other ninety-nine we discover after awhile 
at our feet, quarreling among themselves as to 
who is the most deserving, who has been most 
sadly used by fortune. The solitary man is 
he who has carefully regarded the interests of 
those he has served, who has depended upon his 
own efforts, has been studious, faithful and untir- 
ing. The others have sought success by an easier 
and shorter road. 

Finally, railway employes must remember that 
the conduct of great enterprises is possible only 
so long as capital reposes confidence in the good 
intention of labor; in the disposition of men to 
work when and where they please and for such 
wages as may be mutually agreed upon. Wages 
must finally rest upon the law of supply and de- 
mand. They can not be fixed arbitrarily. When 
capital can no longer make terms with individual 
laborers, great enterprises will cease. Enterprises 
can not be permanently carried on by operatives 
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whose loyalty is stinted, or whose freedom is sub- 
ject to the arbitrary will of others. No man cau 
serve faithfully two masters, and if, unhappily, it 
should ever become apparent to the owners of 
railroads that their employes are not loyal to 
them, present methods of admiuisteriug these 
properties will be changed. There can be no 
other course. 




CHAPTER V. 

GENERAL OUTLINE OF METHOD OF ORGANIZATION OF 
THE MANAGING AND WORKING FORCES OF A 
CORPORATION. 

[Note. — The particular purpose of this chapter is to point out 
wherein the problem of oi)eratin*^ ruilroails may be studied to 
advantage by tliose actively identified with them, and to suggest 
some of the things necessary to the efficient and economiciil 
management of these proi)erties, not embodied in their printed 
rules and regulations. The writer has no new theories to ad- 
vance. What lie has to say is based on principles well under- 
stood by economic writers as att'ording the basis of good govern- 
ment everywhere. The fact that these i)rincii)les are applicable 
to railroads as well as governments is not, however, everywhere 
recognized. What I have to say is general ; it does not refer to 
any particular country or proi>erty.] 



Railroads invite, in their operation, ability of 
the highest order: the genius of the inventor; 
the wisdom of the philosopher and statesman; 
the patience of the student; the skill of the 
financier, and the courage and practical ability of 
the executive. 

The magnitude of the railroad system makes 
the disposition of its affairs equal in importance 
to those of governments. Its history and meth- 
ods are new and in a formative state and, because 
of this, afford an inviting field. The dangers 

9 (125} 
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that menace it require for their elucidation the 
highest wisdom; the questions of general interest 
that attend its conduct invite the attention of 
the student; the building up of its affaii-s invites 
the resources of the financier and capitalist; the 
conduct of its physical operations invites the 




practical skill and talent of men of the highest 
executive talent. Back of these leaders, there is 
marshalled the operating,' force, a compact and 
ambitious army of men, from which the general 
staff is recruited. The organization and govern- 
ment of this great force, made up of officers and 
employes, demand the talent and temper of the 
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statesman rather than of the autoci-at, the checks 
and balances of a constitutional government 
rather than the arbiti'ary methods of a 
despotism. 

The railroad subject, in its early history, re- 
ceived but scant attention, except from men little 
versed in great affairs w^ho were not at all av^are 
of the probable grow^th or requirements of the 
service. The railw^ay succeeded an industry of 
restricted scope, and inherited the operatives that 
the abandoned business threw out of employ- 
ment. They gave color to its early history and 
shaped, in rude manner, its fii-st forms. Men of 
courage and rugged outdoor life, used to rough 
usage, they were more familiar with the crack of 
the whip and the splash of the mountain torrent 
than the responsibilities and duties of an execu- 
tive. Their processes were simple and practical, 
they knew what they knew, and neither invited 
nor tolerated discussion; it had not been neces- 
sary among those who operated canal boats or 
drove stages, and they neither appreciated nor 
understood its value in the case of railroads. 
Hence the origin of the belief that anything 
written by railway men was contrary to the 
Etiquette of the Business — a lilow, in fact, at 
those engaged in its affairs and likely to lessen 
the mystery and importance of its votaries. It 
is needless to say that this is not now true and 
never was true, except in so far as it affected 
men busied in building themselves up at the 
expense of those they worked for. 
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The conduct of railway affairs is of such vast 
scope and importance that many engaged in it 
are surrounded with all the glamour of public 
office, without the disagreeable features that 
attend the latter. 

Nothing has been more noticeable in the opera- 
tions of railroads in the United States, than the 
unconcern displayed by business men in regard 
to the warfare made ujion such properties through 
legislative enactments and otherwise. Enforced 
reductions of rates and harassing regulations 
have been the rule from time to time, followed 
by commercial disturbances, disastrous both to 
railroad property and general trade. But what 
has impressed the observer most has been the 
failure of the community to discern the intimate 
connection l^etween raih'oads and other business 
enterprises; that one can not be crippled without 
corresi)onding injury elsewliere. This lesson our 
people are just beginning to learn.* 

One of the misfortunes attending the exercise 
of arbitrary power is that it too often makes men 
impatient of control or advice; renders them in- 
disposed to act witli others; makes them suspi- 
cious of those about them who possess, even in a 
remote degree, any interest or acconii)lishment in 
common with them. Wise distribution of power 
will obviate this great evil wherever it exists. 



*Tliis important and interesting pha.«e of tlie railway problem 
I find freqnent occasion to refer to. It is, however, more fully 
discnssed in the book on '* Economy of Kates. Private versus 
Government Control'' than elsewhere. 
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Men who feel that they are, within themselves, 
able to cope with every circumstance, are apt to 
become arbitrary, suspicious and tyrannical; to 
cease to grow and, in ceasing to grow, begin to 
shrink. It is said that wise men learn of fools. 
The reverse of the proposition is not true. The 
placidity, elasticity and vigor of the wise man's 
mind keep him always young. He is not unduly 
elated, but inclines to suggestion and advice, 
without reference to its source or association. 
All men are alike to him. 

Whenever those who manage the affairs of 
corporations cease to learn, cease to grow men- 
tally, they should be laid on the shelf where they 
may grow old in mechanical cogitation and, if 
inclined to be critical of the men about them, 
will do no harm. A moderate pension should be 
allowed if they have worn out in the service. 

The exercise of an alert and intelligent judg- 
ment is especially necessary to the efficient and 
economical operation of great corpoi-ations — to 
know what to do and to do it at the right time. 
This requires vigorous action and ruggedness of 
character on the part of officials. 

In the management of railroads everyone is 
responsible for what he does. Everyone is ac- 
countable. This builds up in all a desire to 
acquit themselves with honor. But this responsi- 
bility requires that the acts of everyone should be 
known. Without this the merit of a good action 
would pass unnoticed and the demerit that should 
attach to a bad one would not always follow. 
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Nothing is more apparent to an observer than 
the courage that is frequently required of those 
who manage railways; the manliness to do what 
ought to be done; the disposition to look to re- 
sults, to consider the property as a whole and in 
perpetuity rather than the creature of an hour. 

Railways, not less than other property, belong 
absolutely to the owner to do with as he pLeases, 
subject, however, to his duty as a common car- 
rier and the fact that the propert^y is inextricably 
interwoven with the political and commercial in- 
terests of the country. While lie may operate in 
his own interest, he must always recognize that 
ownership is, in a measure, a thing of pei'petuity, 
a never ending trust; that the property can not be 
permanently injured to secure a temporary 
ol)ject. This requires continuity and integrity of 
purpose. This railroad owners and managers 
generally have. 

The profound and laborious duties of the exec- 
utive officers of railroads are not generally un- 
derstood; they are called upon hourly to decide 
wisely and quickly things of the greatest import- 
ance, for which there is, in many cases, no pre- 
cedent: to weigh nicely the relations that exist 
between the owner, the public and the employe, 
and to so act as to harmonize the interests of 
each. 

The duties of railway officers vary according to 
position, but involve grave responsibilities in 
every case. Some have to do with questions of 
traffic; othei'S with the manipulation of trains; 
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others with the maintenance of property; others, 
again, with the additions and improvements it 
requires; others with questions of manage- 
ment, policy, internal administration, and so on. 
Each department has its specific duties, which 
require an alert, experienced and faithful repre- 
sentative. 

Sound judgment and honesty of action are 
essential above everything else in the manage- 
ment of railroads. The manager who hesitates 
to spend ninety cents when he may earn a dollar 
thereby, without 
establishing an un- 
safe precedent, is 
neither a wise nor 
a sate representa- 
tive, however he 
may lie momentar- 
ily applauded for 
his economy. It 
does not matter 
that he may be rep- 
rimanded for his 
action by owners. 
He must always be strong enough to be honest. 

One of the most important features connected 
with the operation of railroads, is the making of 
due provision in advance for filling vacancies; 
the arrangement of the service so that, without 
expense, each man shall have a duplicate who 
can take his place at a moment's notice and 
carry on his duties, if not as well as he, yet with 
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as little embarrassment as possible. This pre- 
caution is of great service to a company in many 
ways. Its value is not confined to any particular 
department, but is found necessary at headquar- 
ters, at stations, watersheds, along the track and in 
the train service. It embarrasses no one if prop- 
erly regulated, while it protects the owner and 
manager against contingencies sure sooner or later 
to arise. It is based on sound business principles, 
as much so as the making of provision for the 
substitution of one engine for another in cases of 
accident. 

It is said of a grcfit Roman general, who 
triumphed four times and was five times dictator, 
that his success was due to the wise disposition 
he made of authority among subordinates. He 
trusted, honored and rewarded them. Those who 
manage railroads successfully must enforce the 
politic rule of tlic Roman gonenal; must remem- 
ber that great results are only to be achieved by 
exciting the interest find enthusiasm of men; that 
this can only be reached by stimulating and re- 
warding their ambition. 

Those who manage, whether the field be great 
or small, must be impersonal in their actions; 
must impress those with whom they serve that 
they are more concerned in doing right, more 
anxious to build up the service, than to have 
their own way. Only thus can a service be made 
intense W'ith life and interest. 

An evidence of worth in men is their ability to 
discriminate l)etween economical thrift and nig- 
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gardly parsimony; to preserve the medium line 
in everything; to withhold rewards in excess of 
service rendered, and yet to make such award as 
the good of the service requires. 

Men will work for small wages, with unflagging 
zeal, if they believe they will be treated justly; 
if care is exercised to make them feel so. A 
strike, it may be said, is an impossibility in the 
case of a corporation that has exercised this tact 
from the start. Such disturbances are always the 
outgrowth of oversight or neglect; generally of a 
stupid disregard of the fact that corporations can 
not be governed as groceries are, where the 
owner hourly pries into his business, personally 
looks after his clerks, personally rewards them.* 

Properties are sometimes bankrupted by sacri- 
ficing future results to present ends. Such occur- 
rences are by no means frequent, however. As a 
rule men who act for others spend too much 
money rather than too little. But there are ex- 
ceptions. Properties are sometimes starved, if 
the expression may be used. Necessary additions, 
improvements and renewals are put off without 
sufficient reason. But such cases are exceptions 
and as such unimportant. 

The wisdom of a manager (and when I say 
manager I mean everyone engaged in managing) 



♦I perhaps state the case too hroadly. There are exceptions. 
It is possihle that men who are every way contented may, 
through their sympathies, l>e induced to join those employeil in 
neighboring industries in a strilce, — may he stampeded, in fact. I 
have known of such cases. 
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is manifested by knowing when to increase or 
decrease the service; when to make it plentiful 
and sumptuous; when to cut it down, when 
to reduce the accommodation and benefits con- 
ferred. 

It is the nature of men when they give birth to 
an idea to view it complacently; to feel that it 
is perfect. This spirit is evinced in many ways 
in corporate life. Thus the manager of a steam- 
boat line will put on a given number of boats to 
accommodate its business. Afterward, if you 
tell him the accommodation is insufficient be- 
cause of increased business, instead of listening 
patiently, he will very likely recount to you 
what he has done. Persistence upon your part 
will only serve to increase his amazement and 
irritation at your presumption. The trouble is 
not that he is lacking in good intention, but that 
he lives too much in the past. What should we 
say of a grocer who would not continue to in- 
crease the length of his counter, so long as he 
found profitable customers to occupy the in- 
creased length! Yet such instances are not in- 
frequent in the business world. Not because 
men are stubborn, Init because they lack pro- 
gress! veness; lack the instinct of thrift. 

No man can detennine in advance what accom- 
modation a traffic requires. There is no rule to 
follow except to keep on adding to it so long as 
profital)le business is secured thereby. And 
herein lies the true method of building up the 
business of carriers. It is neither a great nor a 
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subtle secret, but its comprehension requires an 
attentive and alert understanding. 

The wisdom and fidelity of a railway manager 
are noticeable in many ways, but above all in the 
expenditures he authorizes; he knows when and 
how to make repairs; when he can best spare his 
rolling stock to haul material; when a building 
can be erected at the lowest cost and with the 
greatest good; when the least outlay will put his 
track in order; when new sidings, buildings, plat- 
forms and yards should be provided, and to what 
extent; where light, inferior or cheap material 
can be used to the best advantage and w^here the 
heaviest and best is required; what kind of cars 
and locomotives are most available and the num- 
ber needed; the most convenient location for 
shops; the best arrangement of shop forces; 
what kind of rails should be used upon particular 
lines and the kind of ties and track fastenings 
needed, and so on throughout the service. All 
these things will not, indeed, originate in his 
mind. They will represent the experience and 
observation of those connected with the different 
departments and branches of the service. The 
wisdom of a management is evinced in the cogni- 
zance it takes of these storehouses of informa- 
tion and in the skill it displays in using them. 

The efficiency of corporations is, in the long 
run, dependent upon their being so organized as 
to wisely distribute authority and responsil)ility. 
Every oflBcer must be clothed with the authority 
he requires in the discharge of his duties and 
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must be respected therein, so that he may be 
held accountable for his acts. In the hurry and 
confusion that have attended the building up of 
corporations, details of this nature have not 
always received attention. We have been some- 
times too intent upon essentials. Particulars of 
organization will hereafter receive more and 
more attention. But there will always be differ- 
ences of opinion as to methods. But these dif- 
ferences will promote rather than retard the 
object, as they will excite study and renewed 
exertion. 

One of the most curious things about rail- 
roads is the wide divergence of method that 
exists. This does not sin'ing from conflict of 
interest, but from differences in character, train- 
ing and environment. The early organization of 
a corporation has 
always much to 
do with shaping 
its future methods 
Tand moulding the 
chai-acter of those 
connected with it. 
Men can not es- 
cape from their 
environment. It 
is, therefore, of vital importance to a corporation 
that it .should l)e organized properly at the start. 
If organized improperly, its servants will cling 
pertinacioH.sly to its practice.s, fii-st because they 
do not know any better, and second because they 
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do not know what a change will have in store for 
them. Those who work for corporations have all 
the conservatism of capitalists, coupled with 
their timidity; they bear the evils they have 
rather than fly to others they know not of. 

Imperfect training in early life renders men 
afterward difficult to direct wisely; makes them 
impatient of opposition or suggestion; makes 
them indisposed to learn. In every effort to re- 
form abuses especial attention is directed, because 
of this, to the young and aspiring; to those whose 
minds are still receptive; to those who have not 
yet settled down to a belief in their own infalli- 
bility. It should be so with corporations. 

A curious thing in the operation of corpora- 
tions is the noticeable and lasting effect on their 
organization occasioned by the peculiar bent or 
talent of the chief executive. Thus a president 
who reaches that position from the legal depart- 
ment will devote much more than a proportion- 
ate amount of his time to the legal business of 
his company; those who reach it from the depart- 
ment of engineering are especially concerned in 
additions, improvements and renewals; those who 
reach it from the operating department find 
especial pleasure in the movement of ti'ains and 
in the physical management of the property; 
those from the traffic department take up the 
duties of that branch of the service with peculiar 
satisfaction. These comprise, practically, the 
avenues of promotion to the presidency. Divers- 
ity of experience and talent upon the part of 
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executives occasion startling differences in inter- 
nal methods. But these differences are, on the 
whole, beneficial. The executive who looks much 
after the legal department of the service must 
necessarily allow those in charge of other depart- 
ments great discretion in the conduct of their 
business. This abstinence serves to stimulate 
the zeal of the officials concerned. The result is 
multiplied interest and great and permanent 
advantages. The executive who assumes to know 
everything knows nothing well and oftentimes 
hindei's rather than advances. 

The affaii-s of a railroad are so great and so 
immeasurably beyond the comprehension or ex- 
perience of a particular man that approximate 
perfection can only be reached when a large dis- 
cretion is permitted department officers; when 
the widest possible interest, experience and intel- 
ligence is brought to l)ear on the subject. A rail- 
road can not possibly be in worse hands than 
under the domination of a man who disregards 
this principle. He will cripple its forces and 
otherwise retard its progress, simply because he 
can not be ubiquitous. In order to build up Men 
in offices of trust, they must be allowed necessary 
authority; must be trusted; such reasonable and 
proper power avS they require to enable them to act 
and to make them responsible for what they do, 
must 1)0 freely accorded them. Thus, the master 
mechanic of a road must, within certain limits, 
be respected absolutely; he can not be dominated 
in the technicalities of his office by men less ex- 
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perienced and skillful; nor can the manager of 
trains be made the puppet of men bound up 
wholly in the maintenance of track, or vice versa, 
A happy mean must everywhere be observed. 

Every department of a railroad has, to a cer- 
tain extent, divergent interests. Thus the master 
mechanic would have only heavy engines; on the 
other hand, the trackman would have only light 
engines; the trainmaster would decide from the 
standpoint of his schedule. Each will look after 
the interest that most concerns him. Thus the 
service is permeated by conflicting interests — by 
a desire upon the part of everyone to make a 
good showing. This desire is, however, modified 
by the concern all feel in the general prosperity 
of the property; in its best good. It is also held 
in check by the general management. The latter 
considers eveiy question from the standpoint of the 
common good. These divergent, yet harmonious, 
interests and aims constitute the esprit de corps 
of an organization and serve, if wisely governed, 
to enlist in its behalf the best efforts of which 
men are capable. 

The operating force of corporations will vary 
according to its constituent parts and the 
environment of properties. But in every case 
authority must be so apportioned as to enable 
each person to control the things necessary to his 
eflBcient service; necessary to enable him to act 
intelligently and connectedly. 

The etiquette so noticeable among government 
ofScials, especially those connected with the army 
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and navy, should be equally potent in railway 
and other corporate life. The good of the service 
requires that everyone should defer to the 
authority of his superior officer and refrain from 
meddling unadvisedly in the affairs of others. 
The latter is especially important. Intermeddling 
might, indeed, not do any harm in particular 
cases, but its general effect is to excite jealousies 
and suspicions and lessen responsibility. The 
rule in corporate service should be the same as in 
the army; each person should have his allotted 
field of work and should be respected therein. 

A means of securing continued and efficient 
service, of spurring men to action, is to study 
their acts in detail so as to be able to reward the 
faithful and punish the derelict. In the case of 
corporations this can only be done in the higher 
branches of the service through the medium of 
returns. A management may indeed judge in a 
general way of the worth of officials from what 
it hears and sees, but in order to determine par- 
ticularly the measure of their worth it is neces- 
sai^y to study their work in detail and by com- 
parisons. This involves systematic accounts and 
careful returns of receipts and expenditures. In 
traffic matters it is to be found in a subdivision 
of the business; in the operating department in 
minute and accurate classification of expenses 
and construction outlays, as a whole and in detail, 
for particular divisions, lines and objects. Thus, 
track expenditures for labor must be carefully 
classified according to lines and roadmasters, so 
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as to compare the work of one with another. 
The same rule must be observed with the expenses 
of locomotives and trains; in each case the outlay 
must be known. And, ascending a step higher in 
the scale of management, the operating expenses 
as a whole must be apportioned between various 
divisions to determine the relative economy 




exercised by superintendents and others. None 
of these subdivisions will be entirely accurate; 
perfect accuracy in such accounts would cost too 
much; but they will be sufficiently so to stimulate 
the zeal of those in charge and afford owners and 
managers a clue at least to the merit of partic- 
ular men and things and the relative value of 
different parts of the property. 
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Generally speaking, railway men find it to their 
interest to devote their attention to the partic- 
ular department of the service in which they are 
engaged. It is thus great skill is attained, thus 
experts are created. To attempt to keep them- 
selves advised of affairs as a whole, would distract 
their attention and lessen their practical value. 
No one can ever hope to be able to comprehend 
fully all the details of a railroad. The most that 
anyone can expect is to have such general knowl- 
edge as to enable him to pass judgment on 
particular things after hearing the evidence of 
experts, pro and von. This is the duty of a judge. 
It is the function of every railway official. But 
subordinate officers have practical duties to per- 
form aside from it. 

The economical operation of corporations re- 
quires that, so far as practicable, the duties of 
the many should be simplified and the number of 
those who perform merely supervisory work be 
restricted. The number of supervisors should be 
made as small as may be consistent with a 
thorough and connected oversight of the prop- 
erty. The two chusses of labor are essential, but 
they should not be confounded with, nor be al- 
lowed to trench upon, each other. The high 
priced laborer should not be encouraged to busy 
himself with duties that can be performed as 
w ell or better by labor of a cheaper grade. The 
reverse of the proposition is equally true.* 

♦I rcineiTil)er to have been greatly impressed with the truth- 
fulness of this many years ago by seeing the superintendent of a 
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While economy of management requires that 
the number of those who plan and direct should 
be restricted as much as practicable, there is a 
point where this policy, if unwisely exercised, 
will operate to the permanent disadvantage of a 
property. That point is reached when a com- 
pany fails to make adequate provision for filling 
its oflBces while the incumbents are still in the 
exercise of their duties. Everyone, no matter 
what his I'ank, must have a substitute. This 
substitute or vice agent must be qualified to per- 
form, as nearly as the circumstances of the case 
will permit, all the duties of the principal, and 
should have, in addition, elements of physical 
health that may perhaps be wanting in the chief. 
The substitute must bo selected with a view to 
his future usefulness quite as much as to his 
present worth. This necessitates peculiar quali- 
fications. That he must be of tractable and 
loyal disposition goes without saying. 

A narrow conception of duty, born of incapac- 
ity or cowardice, may lead to the employment 
of unfit men as substitutes, men of straw, with 
just enough capacity to keep out othei's with 
greater talent and brighter prospects. This dis- 
position is uncommon but its exercise should 



railroad busy with eliovel and pick-axe repairing a traclc 
washed away, while great brawny laborers stood idly by looking 
on and commenting pleasantly upon his energy, breadth of 
shoulder, well set head, ai^tivity, etc. The superintendent was 
particularly esteemed by his employers, but his energy in this 
case was misplaced. 
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never l)e permitted.* A substitute should be 
every way fitted to perform the duties of the 
principal when the ofiice of the latter becomes 
vacant, temporarily or permanently. Meanwhile 
he should be the confidant of his chief, the recep- 
tacle of his views in reference to the property 
and its present and prospective policy. 

A service thus organized, it is possible, may 
temporarily cost more than one organized with- 
out reference to the future. The ultimate effect, 
however, will be favorable. While it may be 
necessary, in fixing the salary of the substitute, to 
remember the office he is expected to fill, still his 
knowledge and usefulness will well repay the 
expenditure. Under such an organization the 
policy of corporations may be made far-seeing in 
scope and continuous in application; under any 
other it will l)e fragmentai-y in its purpose and 
temporary in its conclusions. 

Those unfamiliar with the practical operation 
of railroads can not estimate the mishaps and 
losses that occur through the introduction into a 
service of new and inexperienced officers;! of 

* 1 rcineniber liavinn^ my attention called to u confirmed para- 
lytic, who liad, wliile in that condition, Iweu appointetl to the 
oHicc of asf^istant to a corporate oHicer. The office filled by the 
invalid was one recinirin^ ^reat ener<:;y, clearness of perception 
and considerable a«'tivitv, liesides continuity of service. The real 
ofllce he filled, however, was that of the canny spook in the 
nursery Imok, whicli the crafty old man kept to frighten inquisi- 
tive and nauu^hty children ofT his preserves. 

fXo one ever knows what these losses amount to for the 
reason that it is the interest of the person pr€H!ipitatlng them to 
conceal the facts. 
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men unacquainted with the details of the duties 
they are to perform; of men unacquainted with 
the manner in which the duties have been per- 
formed in the past, or the policy of their prede- 
cessors. The result is always the same, always 
unfortunate. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances the incumbent is in the position of a man 
called upon to act without possessing the prac- 
tical knowledge necessary to enable him to do so 
intelligently; he has everything to learn, from 
the arrangement of his files and the furniture of 
his office, to the unrecorded policy that governs 
his duties; he has to learn the geography of the 
line and its connections and competitors, its 
peculiarities, traditions and prospects; what it 
possesses and what it does not possess; its con- 
tracts, agreements and leases. He has to become 
acquainted with his associates; must win their 
regard; must placate the unfriendly, disarai the 
suspicion of the jealously inclined and warm into 
active co-operation the indifferent. He must also 
ingratiate himself into the favor of the public 
and acquire its hearty good will. The labor is 
herculean. It requires months and years of 
patient study and methodical work; work that 
can not be described and that can not l)e estimated 
by those unfamiliar with the duties of a railway 
officer in the highest sense. The actual loss to a 
company that the introduction of a new manager 
engenders, can not be computed. It will depfcnd 
somewhat on his industry, experience, a])ility and 
tact, and tlie extent and character of the prop- 
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erty. The loss will be increased should he make 
radical changes among subordinates, as he is very 
likely to do. Upon such a line as the Pennsyl- 
vania, it is probable that the loss a change of 
management would occasion (if provision had 
not been made in advance to systematically 
educate the new man) would amount to millions 
of dollars. Changes in sul)ordinate officials 
involve a proportionate sum. But what is mar- 
vellous 'in connection with such changes, is the 
fact that the new incumbent will be able to con- 
vince the owners of the property that his emploj^- 
ment has resulted in a saving. He believes this 
to 1)0 true. Ho is not a))le, from his partial 
knowledge, to estimate the loss he entails. These 
facts do not prove that railway officers should 
not ])c changed when occasion requires, ])ut they 
do prove that the utmost care and circumspec- 
tion should be exercised; that it should be the 
aim of every company to so organize its affairs 
as to render such removals unnecessary, and, 
when necessary, to minimize the harm they 
occasion by the presence of a person trained to 
fill the vacant place. This precaution, it may be 
said, is fairly w^ell observed by railroads and its 
practice grows stronger with each succeeding 
year 



CHAPTER VI. 

MUTUAL RELATIONS OP EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE — 
VALUE OP UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE, INTEREST 
AND EXPERIENCE — PRINCIPLES OP ORGANIZATION. 

A great niiml)er of men is employed by every 
railroad. The organization of these corporations 
is vast and intricate. Acquaintanceship therewith 
requires careful and prolonged study. Because 
of this it is desirable that those who fill positions 
of responsibility, from the manager down to the 
section boss, should remain uninterruptedly in 
the service. Not only this, but their loyalty to 
the interests of the i)roperty must approximate 
in earnestness and intelligence that of the pro- 
prietor himself. Without continuity of service 
and integrity of purpose, an enterprise can never 
hope to reach the highest point of productive- 
ness of which it is capal)lo. If any considera))le 
number of its servants is indiiferent to its suc- 
cess, or is controlled l)y purely selfish motives, 
their lack of zeal will neutralize the efforts of 
othei's, and will result in heightened expense 
and lessened l)usiness. 

Corporations are the puppets of their servants, 
not qualifiedly but absolutely, except in the 
case of limited properties worked under the im- 
mediate eye of the proprietor; they make and 
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unmake values. If discreet and faithful, the 
property progresses under their guidance. If 
they are, unfaithful, or lacking in ability, it 
shrinks. This shrinkage may go on for a long 
time to the surprise and amazement of proprie- 
tors who see the effect, but do not know the cause. 
. The owners of 
corporate property 
look immediately 
to their officers. 
These tliey treat 
with courteous 
consideration. On 
their part the 
officers, as the im- 
mediate repre- 
sentatives of the 
owners, are equal- 
ly regardful of 

(ThB fimtcrrler of th« America- C-ntl..n(0 ^^^^^^^ j^^i^^ j.^^^^ 

They seize every opportunity to express the 
value of their services and to reward them. 
Anything likely to demoralize a force, or cause 
individual members of it to have a mean opinion 
of the office they hold, is carefully avoided. Va- 
cancies are no longer filled haphazard, Imt by 
promotion after due consideration. Wherever 
this rule is practiced each day adds to the cohe- 
sivcness and efficiency of the service. 

The illusions of life are (juite as potential an 
realitio.f. This is illustrated in many ways in 
the railway world. Thus tlie practice of giving 
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passes to railway men is based largely upon the 
good effect it has upon the minds of the recip- 
ients of such favors, it being more beneficial to 
the employers than an increase of pay of equal 
amount. Except for this, railway companies 
would not generally extend the free use of their 
lines to the servants of other companies. The 
concession is a valuable one and one worthy of 
wise and Jtiumane ownership. 

The owners and managers of railways seek in 
every way to foster in the minds of employes a 
feeling of regard for the property. Without this 
co-operative interest, their effoits would be of 
little avail. They strive in every way to encour- 
age and cement relations of common regard, and 
in doing so seize every opportunity to promote 
the interests of the employe. In this way the 
latter's ambition and zeal are intensified. 

Capacity to manage denotes the possession of 
good judgment; ability to discriminate wisely; 
a discerning mind; thoughtfulness in doing many 
things that the merely superficial esteem unnec- 
essary. Thus a wise manager finds it desirable 
on many occasions to especially reward old and 
faithful sul)ordinates without assigning to them 
new or added duties. Such recognition, w-hile 
unimportant in amount, stimulates the recipient 
and heightens the interest of others. In such 
ways men are attached to a property and there 
is built up in them an interest in its success not 
attainable in any less practical way. 

The length of time that an employe has served 
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and the fidelity that has characterized his service, 
influence, and very properly, his pay. The vet- 
eran conductor, for instance, expects, and re- 
ceives, higher wages than his junior in the serv- 
ice, who perhaps has charge of a train of equal 
importance. Such distinctions are natural in 
commercial life and serve to build up and sustain 
men. Any method of government that does not 
recognize them is defective and weak. 

The junior in the service of a railway instinct- 
ively defers to his elder, even when conscious 
that he excels him in talent and accomplish- 
ments. There is a general fitness in this. It is 
involuntary. It is a recognition that long and 
faithful service entitles men to preferment. Such 
distinctions are marked. They may not, indeed, 
in every case find expression in the wages paid, 
but they exist nevertheless, and are well under- 
stood. In this way innumerable grades are es- 
tablished upon every railroad, each grade having 
the definiteness of a recognized rule. These 
grades, the result of priority of service or su- 
perior attainment, satisfy measurably the craving 
of men for advancement and stimulate their 
ambition. Each sees stretching before him an 
illiraita))le perspective, a succession of steps, 
each succeeding step being higher than the other. 
He sets out to climb this ladder, the topmost 
round of which no one has yet grasped or* ever 
will grasp, because it implies the control of the 
railway system and its complete elucidation. 

The distinction that an oflBce confers upon its 
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occupant becomes, each year, more marked in 
railway life. These distinctions, little appre- 
ciated or understood by the public, cast a roseate 
glow over the service. They give it eclat and 
surround it with a glamour that robs it of its 
base and mechanical attributes. 

To men of ordinary attainments the acquisi- 
tion of money does not afford the attraction that 
an oflBce they have not yet reached possesses. 
The hope of attaining this office incites them to 
renewed effort, and thus interests and talents are 
warmed into life. For this reason it is to the 
interest of every company to surround its offices 
with such show of consideration, such glamour 
of expectancy and desire, as is consistent with 
economy and effective management. In this 
way railroads may build up organizations suffi- 
cient to protect their interests. The mere wages 
they pay will never do it unless supplemented by 
this romantic and chivalrous attachment. 

The poverty of American railroad companies 
has prevented their making any special provision 
for worn-out employes. Uirions and associations 
have everywhere sprung up to supply this omis- 
sion, which is felt less in America than elsewhere, 
because of the sentimental regard our people 
attach to their personal independence and self 
sustaining power. This, coupled with the supei- 
stition in railway life that clothes every superior 
office with undefined powers and prerogatives, 
and the hope held out to everyone of filling it, 
leads the employe to disregard matters that more 
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prosaic people esteem important. However, the 
mpid and vast growth of railway unions and 
protective associations in America during the 
last few years evinces a growing interest in the 
matter. The subject is one worthy the attention 
of railway owners and managers.* 



»Mr. O. D. AshlRy, PreBideiit of tint Wal»at<h Rnnroai!, at-on- 
gervativc man and one Imvhi;; t'oimiilcriiblc railroail exiwrfeiite. 
In an article on railway i^onipimii-H an<) tlieir PtnploycH, rc<:oin- 
nicnda tli<! ailoption of tho fiillowtii}; iiictliodH to improve the 
eWt'lency of tlic ser^'li'e ami iiiml (•miiioyps more flnnly to tlieir 
employRra: 

(1). Promotion of I'niployoH from Ilic riiiiks afn'ording to 
ability and meritorious wrviiT. (2). A w«ll rniiKtrncted ityNiem 
of life and aucidpiit inxnniiK'i' iinil 1)('iisk>ii!<, tlip funds to I « en- 
tirely provided by yt-jirly conlrilnilioiiM fioni lln^ earnings of tlie 
employer (ho tliat the Fund may 1i'' nniliT I.tir muna^^pment of the 
employer). The N-neHtH nii-niliijj Iri einployrM from thiK fund to 
bebawHl upon leiiKtli of servii'i'. (;i). A hospital wrvli-e. (4). 
AxHiftancn to ciiiployeH in loi-atiii^ gxTnianent homes upon the 
lines of the employer. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

PRINCIPLES THAT GOVERN THE FORCES OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND THE FIXING OF WAGES. 

Local causes largely determine the wages paid 
by a railroad. They are potential. No particu- 
lar circumstance applies with equal force to 
different classes of men, or to different roads. 
The practices of neighboring companies cut no 
figure. This will always be the case so long as 
railroads are operated upon business principles. 

The widest differences exist between railroads 
founded on natural causes. Thus, upon lines 
located in sections of country that offer great 
natural obstacles to the construction and opera- 
tion of railroads the engineering department 
occupies a position of influence wanting with 
companies more favorably located; upon one line 
we will find the superintendent of bridges receives 
a high rate of wages, while upon a neighboring 
line, where the duties are less arduous, the office is 
held to be of comparatively little consequence. 
Upon a heavily worked line, with but one track, 
the train manager will be held in high esteem, 
while upon a line possessing two or more tracks, 
where facilities are ample, the position will be 
normal and the pay corresponding. Upon a 
highly competitive line where the traflBc is sur- 
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rounded with difHcultics, the manager is an offi- 
cer of exceptional experience and ability and 
will be clothed with especial consideration and 
power, while upon lines happily more free from 
the rivalries of trade the position will not be 







different from that of other departments of the 
service. And so if we should go on making com- 
parisons we should find that the compensiition 
officials receive and the power they exercise are 
never the same upon any two lines. Or if we 
should find two companies exactly alike, the differ- 
ence in the character and capacity of men would 
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find expression and punctuation in the wages they 
receive and the power they exercise. 

As a rule the pay roll of a company affords 
evidence of the esteem in which officers and em- 
ployes are held. It evinces generally their fitness 
and the importance of their work. The rule 
applies to assistants and subordinates as well as 
officers, but not in so marked a degree. 

The nature of the surroundings, the cost of liv- 
ing and the supply of labor, affect the wages rail- 
roads pay, but not, it is probable, to the extent 
they do in other fields of industry. 

An important element in fixing the compensa- 
tion of those who work for railways is the pros- 
pect of permanent employment and certainty of 
pay. The mechanic, assured of continuous work 
and relieved of anxiety as to the financial 
ability of his employer, gladly accepts less 
for his services than his brother who is compelled, 
from time to time, to remain idle while awaiting 
work. The railway clerk, realizing the stable 
nature of his position, does not esteem it a hard- 
ship that he is compelled to work for less than 
private firms pay for the same quality of labor. 
The tenure of the latter does not, in the majority 
of cases, extend beyond a few years, while that of 
the railway company is as permanent as anything 
can be. What is true of the mechanic and 
accountant is equally true of other kinds of 
labor. 

The exceptionally favorable circumstances that 
surround th^ service of railways in this respect 
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enables them to hire for less than others not 
possessing these advantages. But few corpora- 
tions could operate at a i)rofit, or at all, if com- 
pelled to pay the wages of private firms. 

The definiteness of service that every company 
holds out to those who are capable and faithful 
is of inestimable pecuniary value to it. Proper- 
ties may pass into the hands of new owners and 
directors; superintendents and managers may 
come and go; the entire corps of officers may 
change without jeopardizing the position of sub- 
ordinates further than to occasion them anxiety. 
But their anxiety, like most of our anxieties, will 
have no substantial l)asLs. It is that felt by man- 
kind the world over when Ijrought face to face 
with the unknown; it disturbs and alarms. On 
this account it should, so far as possible, be 
avoided. In order to get the maximum service 
out of men of which they are capable, they must 
have peace of mind, they must be free from 
harassing anxieties; their assurance of continued 
employment must be real and tangible. 

The tenure of oflice for those who work for 
railways is generally understood to be perma- 
nent, so long as men are capable and trustworthy. 
The rule is not always regarded, but is in the 
main. The tacit understanding that exists 
between every company and its employes — that 
fixedness of service is a part of the consideration 
— is honorably observed. Managers change, and 
with them the policies to which they give birth, 
but the passive agent, who, in their hands, has 
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blindly followed orders, is not questioned or 
disturbed. 

The service of corporations is progresiijive. The 
office boy or junior clerk of today, working for 
nominal wages, is the future manager. Each 
year of service binds him more securely to his 
business. The man who entci'S the service of a 
railway company is wedded to a calling he can 
not abandon. With the lapse of time and the 
growth of habit, his inclinations and interests 
will alike prevent his severing the connection. 
The associations of the office and the glamour 
that envelops the future, quite as much as the 
modest pay he receives, make any suggestion of 
change repugnant to him. 

The wages paid by railroads for common labor, 
such as work with the spade and pick axe, are 
governed by the general commercial price. With 
the completion of necessary repairs and renewals 
each year a large part of the force is discharged, 
only enough men being retained to perform tlie 
nominal work of keeping the property in order. 
The same course is follow^ed with la])orers at the 
shops, or engaged in handling traffic. Operatives 
of this character being readily found wlien oc(*a- 
sion calls for their employment, are not retained 
longer , than their immediated services are 
lequired. Any falling off in the traffic of a com- 
pany is instantly followed either by a reduction 
in the force or the number of hours of w^ork, or 
by both, except at points w^here the minimum 
numl>er of employes only is engaged. The 

u 
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element of fixedness of service, so noticeable in 
every other department of railway service, is 
wanting in connection with common labor, and 
to the extent that this is so a company is not able 
to effect here the relative saving it does else- 
where. Aside from this a i-ailway is less affected 
by the surrounding price of labor than any other 
great employer, except the government. 

An important element in determining wages is 
that of danger; men occupying hazardous positions 
are compensated therefor; thus switchmen and 
trainmen are paid higher wages than laborers of 
corresponding gi-ade elsewhere, on account of the 
danger that attends their work. Because of this 
railroads hail with pleasure every appliance that 
lessens the risk of operating their properties. 
Every such improvement possesses to them a 
positive monetary value. They have therefore 
always present a selfish reason (aside from their 
kindly interest) for suiTOunding their service 
with every reasonable safeguard. To the opera- 
tion of these contrary but harmonious influences 
may be safely left the question of the adoption 
or rejection of particular safety appliances. 

Skill affects the wages paid, but not to the ex- 
tent it would if the tenure were less definite. 

The special and extended knowledge of affairs 
which officers bring to the discharge of their 
duties is more perceptible in the salaries they 
receive than it is in the case of employes of a 
lower grade. The great number of the latter 
occupying corresponding positions influences thQ 
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rate of compensation. A scale is fixed for each 
grade, and those in one grade can not, as a rule, 
hope to receive higher wages than others occupy- 
ing corresponding positions. But as promotions 
are of frequent occurrence this want of elasticity 
is found not to occasion dissatisfaction or work 
especial hardships. Those who possess capacity 
find opportunities for advancement; those who 
lack capacity are generally content with the sim- 
ple and irresponsible nature of the work they 
perform, and the certainty afforded them of its 
continuance during good behavior. 

The responsibilities attending an office also in- 
fiuence the wages paid. 

Generally speaking, the same infiuences that 
operate in other branches of life affect relatively 
the wages paid by railways. They are based on 
the value of the work performed. This is as it 
should be. 

The wages paid by corporations in America 
are higher than in Europe. But this disparity, it 
is probable, will grow less marked with time. 

In reference to the fitness and training of those 
who work for railways, they are probably equal 
to those of any othef industry; they are, liow- 
ever, undergoing a marked change for the better 
each day. 

Railways in the fii'st forty years of their ex- 
perience were dominated almost wholly by self- 
made men; by men not systematically educated 
or mentally trained, who lacked knowledge of 
methods pursued in other vocations of life. They 
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knew very little of the ways of bankers, mer- 
chants and traders, and it was not until recently 
that it began to l)0 generally suspected that the 
same influences operated with railroads that were 
observable in other affairs. Peculiar fitness and 
years of discipline and experience that men 
brouj,'lit to the dischai^e of great affairs in other 
walks of life were not thought at first to be 
needed upon railroads. Anyone was thought to 




be good enough for a railroad man. Few of the 
comi>anies made any provision for educating 
their oilicers or otherwise .sj^stomatized their serv- 
ice. Their managers were picked up here and 
there, very much as an impresario gathers a com- 
pany of oi)era singei-s, without, however, taking 
the precautions he observes. The result was that 
unlit othcers were oftentimes selected. When 
their deficiencies became so marked as to compel 
notice they were discliai^ed and others in turn 
hired to take their places. 
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Circumstances attending the employment of 
labor even upon parallel lines are never the same. 
A fortunate circumstance will enable one com- 
pany to hire at the minimum rate, while another 
company will have to pay the maximum rate. 

Labor feels quickly and sensibly tlie impulse of 
competition. Where competition is active, there 
prices will be most advantageous to the employer; 
where it is slight, they will be advantageous to 
the laborer. 

Dissimilarity in wages, as already pointed out, 
exists in the extremest limit in localities but a 
few miles apart. The railway employe who lives 
in the country, where rents are cheap, where he 
can educate his family cheaply, where he may 
have a garden, can afford to work for less than 
one who does not enjoy similar advantages. 

In practical life those whe are compelled to 
pay a high price for food, fuel, servants, and 
other household expenses, will demand and 
receive a higher rate of wages than those whose 
outlay is not so great. Here, as everywhere else, 
cost influences the price. 

The healthfulness of a country materially 
affects the rate of wages. A corpoi-ation opera- 
ting in a district infected with malarial and other 
diseases, does not, and can not, hire as cheaply as 
a company operating in a more f avoral)le locality. 

The wages paid the same cla.^^s of operatives l)y 
a company w^orking two or more lines are not 
uniform. The wages paid on each line are influ- 
enced by local causes beyond the control alike of 
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employer and employe. Whatever these causes 
may be, they ought not to be ignored. 

Railways can not fill their offices with men of 
mediocre attainments if they expect to reach the 
acme of prosperity. A property thus governed 
lacks elasticity, lacks entei"prise. Its policy is 
poor and its methods slothful and dilatory. It 
can not succeed in competition with an enter- 
prise more wisely administered. 

Men of poor attainments are content with 
wages commensurate with their abilities. But 
the value put upon such services will in every case 
exceed . its worth. We see the trutli of this 
illustrated in many ways in practical life. 

The law of supply and demand applies not less 
to railway operatives than to other classes of 
men. As a rule the price paid governs the 
quality. Any reduction below that fixed by 
common usage, based on the necessities of life 
and the value of service rendered, is followed by 
a falling off in the ([uality of the service. 

The losses a railway company will suffer from 
the payment of inadequate wages greatly out- 
weigh petty savings. These losses will multiply 
themselves according to the opportunity of those 
aggrieved, and we do not need to itemize them to 
enable us to approximate their extent or fatal 
effect. They will appear in the first cost to a 
company of material; in its waste; in the time 
that is idled away; in the employment of too 
many men; in traffic diverted oriuideveloped; in 
neglect to (*are for and i>reserve the property. 
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In any attempt to determine the relative cost 
of labor, we must tirst ascertain its quality, its 
capability, industry and integrity. A simple 
comparison of wages proves nothing, save, per- 
haps, the short-sightedness of a management. 
While a company's pay roll may superficially ex- 
hibit careful economy compared with other com- 
panies, still its wages may be very high, taking 
relative capacity and integrity as the standard. 

What has been said in reference to the neces- 
sity and value of paying adequate wages does 
not apply to. companies unable, for any reason, 
to make fitting return. Men everywhere have 
an inherent appreciation of the equities of life, 
and acquiesce cheerfully and heartily in its nec- 
essary and inevitable hardships. Because of this 
the corporation that is, for any reason, unable to 
pay what it should is served as generously and 
faithfully as its more prosperous neighbors. 

The wages paid by railways fluctuate con- 
stantly and widely. They never remain the 
same for any great length of time. They rise 
and fall like all other values. They are low in 
times of depression and grow with increase of 
business. Any attempt to arbitrarily determine 
what they shall be, whether by legislative inter- 
ference, through combinations of workmen, or 
otherwise, no matter how successful temporarily, 
results disastrously in the end; in so far as they 
are in excess of an equitable apportionment, the 
employer will suffer, and through him the com- 
munity. To the extent they are unjust, the 
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hardship will soouer or later, however, react on 
those who precipitate it. Trade is self adjustive. 
It punishes without mercy those who transgress 
its laws. No one ever traced the history of arhi- 
trary interference with the vested rights of com- 
merce without heing struck with the retributive 
justice that sooner or later overtakes its trans- 
gressors. Punishhient is both moral and physical. 
It is that which follows a disregard of natural 
laws, and is, therefore, without variance or 
mercy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE ORGANIZATION OP THE 

FORCES OF CORPORATIONS. 

While those who build railroads are able to 
foresee the future, to discern where money may 
be wisely invested, the value of their property 
after its completion and its usefulness to the 
public will depend largely on the trustworthi- 
ness of those who operate it. Only negative 
results can be expected if they are lacking in 
capacity, experience or fidelity. 

It has happened in the history of railroads 
that a property, admirably located and i)romising 
abundant return, has been weakened and its 
profitableness destroyed by those in charge. This 
will be the case when a management is not loyal; 
when it speculates in the trust confided to it; 
when it is not honest. 

Those, who work for railroads must not only 
1)0 faithful, but they must be able and expe- 
rienced; must know what is best. Herein lies 
the value of our railway associations. They 
help, however slightly, to educate the better 
class of men who belong to them, or who follow 
their proceedings. They aid men in extricating 
themselves from the rut of provincialism in 

(166) 
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which they are imbedded; help them to regard- 
affaira from a wider standpoint. 

Everything is good or bad relatively. That is 
to say, a thing is good or it is bad, as it compares 
favorably or unfavor- . 
ably with some other 
thing. This is so with 
railway labor and with 
railway disbursements 
generally. 

The expenses of a 
company are lai^e or 
small as compared with 
those of a correspond- 
ing period a year ago, 
or five years ago, or as 
compared with some 
other road. We can 
crriw ir. M«i«.. ^iot judge intelligently 

without the aid of such 
comparisons. They afford a guide, although a 
variable one, by which to estimate the capacity 
of managers and the value of properties. But in 
making these comparisons we must not mistake 
their significance. If, for instance, we discover 
that the net income of a property is less than it 
was a year ago, we must trace it to its real cause, 
must ascertain whetlier it is due to enhanced 
prices, to increased repairs and renewals, to a 
falling off in business, a reduction in rates, ex- 
travagance, incapacity, or what. 

Increase in operating expenses may be quite 
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as much an evidence of wisdom upon the part of 
managers as a decrease is of economy. It must 
also be borne in mind that the relation of cost of 
operating to earnings rests as much with traffic 
managers as with superintendents, although the 
latter officers are held generally responsible for 
such matters. 

The relation of cost of operating to earnings 
is dependent both upon what is received for doing 
business and the disbursements that attend it. 
This unity of interest seems not to be under- 
stood by many, and by others is studiously 
ignored or its relevancy discredited. A traffic 
manager may so reduce rates as to leave noth- 
ing whatever to divide among ownei's. Many 
practical illustrations of this might be given, if 
necessary. The advantages that the best located 
roads possess may be so frittered away by injudi- 
cious concessions that sucli roads will barely pay 
the cost of working. Such results aie, however, 
rarely attributable to a single man; they cover 
long periods of time and many men, and grow out 
of many causes: competition, over-construction, 
want of experience upon the part of managers, 
lack of reliability, jealousies, unfitness, love of 
arbitrary power, employment of irresponsible 
agents, belief of men in their superior capacity 
and shrewdness, inability of managers to work 
with others or harmonize conflicting interests. 

Generally speaking, the organizjition of rail- 
roads should be impei*sonal; should not depend 
too much upon the life and health of particular 
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men. The lifetime of the strongest man is but a 
span compared with the life of the property he 
represents. As a rule, abundant provision is 
made upon every railroad for the common vicissi- 
tudes of life. But formerly there was no divis- 
ion of knowledge or authority upon railroads. 
It was absorbed wholly by some particular man. 
His lieutenants were men in buckram; the stal- 
wart sentinels we saw standing upon the ram- 
parts were really only men in form, figures in 
wood, automatons, so to speak, designed to keep 
up the illusion of a well guarded fort that med- 
dlesome intruders might be frightened away and 
the disquietude of owners allayed. In the early 
history of railroads properties were so organized 
that the value of their securities (unknown to 
owners) depended to an alarming extent upon 
the lives of particular men. No provision was 
made for the death or removal of those who had 
absorbed all knowledge and powder. In other 
instances again, properties were treated as per- 
quisites of managers, to reward favorites and 
crush those who refused to make personal sub- 
serviency a condition of oflice. Upon such roads 
men were unknown; only sycophants and time 
servers could live. 

However, organizations such as these were not 
frequent or important. They were the excep- 
tion. Hut wherever personal government found 
lodgment they cr()i)pe(l out. They represented a 
feature of railway management that it is not 
necessary to elaborate here. But this much may 
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be said of it, that the evil, like all evils, carried 
with it its own cure. It was applied by the 
owner. No irregularity long escapes his search- 
ing vision or acute judgment. If a management 
is arbitrary, ineflBcient or untrustworthy, he will 
discover and correct it, because it is his interest 
to do so. 

The extent of a railway company's property 
has a material influence upon the cost of operat- 
ing. An extended property has important advan- 
tages, if eflBciently organized, over one more con- 
tracted. But if not efficiently organized, it is 
operated at a great disadvantage. A great prop- 
erty requires a less number of engines and cars 
relatively than a smaller one^ because they are 
susceptible of more continuous employment. 
Moreover, the widely diversified traffic of a great 
property does not seek accommodation at the 
same time, so that the equipment may be trans- 
ferred from place to place as the exigencies of 
business require. Thus greater results can be 
achieved at less outlay than upon a line not 
so fortunately situated. Where a property is 
contracted, the relative cost of operating is 
much greater unless its business is uniform in 
volume. 

Aside from the ascertainable savings effected 
by concentration of interest under one manage- 
ment, a great company is able to exercise an in- 
fluence over its contemporaries in the interest 
of harmony not possible under other circum- 
stances; its influence enables it to secure ad van- 
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tages not within the scope of enterpnses of less 
magnitude. 

It was at one time thought to be practically 
impossible to manage a great railway effectively. 
This was true formerly. It is true now where 
organization commensurate with the property is 
not effected. It will continue to be true here- 
after wherever individual responsibility is not 
provided for and co-operative effort maintained. 

The same difficulty that is experienced in 
guarding an extended frontier, or military line, 
in time of war, is experienced in watching the 
interests of a long line of railroad. While the 
attention of the management is occupied in 
strengthening some weak point in the system, 
dangers more or less serious threaten it elsewhere. 
To guard against this it must be protected at 
every point by men disciplined and fitted to 
govern. 

The extent of territory to be watched is so 
gi'eat upon a railroad that it is impossible for the 
central management to keep itself advised, except 
generally, of what is needed at remote points; an 
arrangement perfected and set in motion today 
will need revision tomorrow or the day following, 
but in the multiplicity of affairs the exigency 
will pass unnoticed if proper provision is not 
made to have it looked after on the spot by local 
officials. A great railroad can not long exist 
as an entity that does not provide for a suitable 
division of authority and responsibility. It may 
last for many years, but its ultimate downfall is 
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sure. Why? Because only those clothed with 
the responsibility of management can .appreciate 
the significance of its affairs, or can be induced 
to assume the responsibility of acting for it. 

No one, except the manager of a railroad, can 
estimate the injury a property suffere from neg- 
lect to clothe its officials with necessary authority 
and discretion. In no other 
way can needed changes be 
made promptly and effect- 
ively from time to time. 
Wherever the local operat- 
ing officers of a railroad 
are deficient in number, ex- 
perience, talent, or discre- 
tion, opportunity will be J 
lost and antique methods! 
of business pursued. On" 
the other hand, if the gen-/ 
eral staff is deficient in 
number and authority, its members will be 
so overworked as to be practically inaccessible 
to those who ought to go to them for advice and 
assistance; so that the probability of their atten- 
tion being called by subordinates to matters that 
ought to have their action will grow less and less 
likely as intercourse becomes more and more 
difficult. Subordinates will quickly discover, 
where such a state of affairs exists, that the royal 
road to preferment does not lie so much in bring- ■ 
ing needed matters to the attention of the man- 
agement as in abstinence and complaisance. 

la 
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A management, if not extended and diversi- 
fied, labors under the fatal disadvantage of not 
being ubiquitous; of not being able to be in sev- 
eral places at once or think of widely different 
things at the same time; and finally of not being 
able to solve important and complicated ques- 
tions without study or thought. 

In the early history of railroads their manage- 
ment was personal and autocratic; the superin- 
tendent, a man gifted with energy and clearness 
of perception, moulded the property to his will; 
it teemed with projects emanating from him 
and of which he was a part. But as the proper- 
ties grew, he found himself unable to give his 
personal attention to everything. This, however, 
did not daunt or discourage him. Able, ambi- 
tious, indefatigable, faithful, he sought to do 
everything and do it well. He ended by doing 
nothing. He was the victim of over ambition; he 
saw that by trusting his subordinates he lessened 
his own importance as the dispenser of details, 
while if he did not trust them they threw the 
burden of action and responsibility upon him. 
This was exactly what he desired. He was sus- 
picious of everyone and impatient of everything 
that did not emanate in him. Like all tyrants, 
he was narrow and arbitrary. His methods and 
undue assumptions lessened the interest and pride 
of officers and employes in the enterprise, with- 
out building up anything to take its place except 
his own personality. 

The remedy for this state of affairs was found 
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in trusting men and in making their authority 
and responsibility commensurate with their duty 
and the necessities of the situation. 

Much depends upon the organization and the 
talent of those in charge of a railroad. Men differ 
widely as to their ability to animate others. One 
oflBcer will receive the maximum service of which 
men are capable. Another will be able to 
impress only such subordinates as labor in his 
immediate presence; still another, personally 
capable and faithful, will be surrounded by incom- 
petent, dull and heavy witted operatives, who 
render only an indolent support.* Manifestly 
only the fii'st named has the capacity to manage. 
He alone possesses the ability essential to the 
operation of a railroad with its vast interests 
and multitudinous affaii-s. But what of the 
other two — the men who know how to work 
themselves, but are incapable of getting work 
out of others? Manifestly they are only fit to 
till subordinate positions, to hew wood and draw 
water. But their own estimate will be far 
different from this. They will not recognize the 
incidents we describe. Nor will others in every 
case. Hence we shall oftentimes find them 



♦One of the clearest headed, best informed and most reliable 
men, personally, that I ever knew, when put at the head of a 
department, never succeeded in organizing his own innnediate 
office force; the clerks [>erfornied desultory service from day to 
day as he i)ersonally directed at the time; when he was absent 
tliey gathered in clusters and discussed the weather, or made 
pretense of business at their (lesks. The chief was not lacking in 
intelligence and iwrception, but in executive ability. 
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occupying positions of high responsibility or 
actively aspiring thereto. They are not uncon- 
scious of their failings, but l>elieve them to be off- 
set by compensating advantages. Vain delusion. 
They are the l)ane of the business world; the 
men who render the sagacity of investoi-s fruit- 
less; who tear down the edifices erected by other's 
more gifted; who fritter away opportunities that 
would, in better hands, be seized and profited by. 
When such men are placed in charge of a i-ail- 
way, we may trace in advance its future. But 
however baneful, thev are not so fatallv destruct- 
ive as the autocratic manager of earlier days. 
They are simply stupid: he blighted the men 
about him and in doing so ultimately blighted 
the property. 

To ol)tain the highest results at the leiist cost, 
a road should be large enough to occupy the 
maximum attention of the minimum number of 
otticials necessary to such enterprises. 

The enormous numl)er of details that press 
unceasingly for attention on a railroad is so 
much lx\vond the capacity of a single person that 
much of the work is neglected if the organiza- 
tion lacks comprehensiveness. Work w-ill be 
carri(Hl on without adequat^e preparation or con- 
sultation, or will l)e allowed to lapse entirely. 

Ability to a(*t for others grows with its exer- 
cise. The spirit is one to l)e cultivated. Some 
one must be trusted. The danger is not in trust- 
ing subordinates, l)ut in neglecting to educate 
them so that they may be trusted; in neglecting 
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to instruct them and build up in them a sense of 
personal responsibility and loyalty. 

In a properly perfected organization every oflB- 
cial is a responsible and trusted manager, and 
men come and go without sensibly disturbing the 
routine of afifaii-s. Absolute unity must, how- 
ever, be observed, and unless care is exercised 
there will be a marked difference between the 
action of general officers and subordinates. The 
former look at affairs from an elevated view; 
scan the property as a whole and see the relation 
that each part bears thereto; they see what is 
important and what is unimportant; where re- 
sources may be used to the best advantage. The 
subordinate, on the other hand, has an imperfect 
view at best. The isolated fragment under his 
charge grows in importance as he ponders over 
it until in time he attaches to it a distorted value. 
Hence, if allowed to act independently, he will 
not, unless carefully drilled, be governed by 
relative values but by what, from his restricted 
point of view, he most esteems. His dogmatism 
in carrying out his views will also be conspicuous 
and unreasoning. These faults are to be guarded 
against by building up in him a regard for col- 
lateral departments and the property as a whole; 
unless this is done he will not make a safe man- 
ager; he will be wasteful and extravagant with- 
out knowing it; will not distinguish accurately 
between what is productive and what is not. 
Thus he will operate an unproductive ])iece of 
property as if it were productive. The deficiency 
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he will not regard because lie is uot responsible 
for general results. Such instances might go on 
for years without being suspected, if results were 
not analyzed. Wastefulness of this kind is, of 
coui-se, much more likely to escape attention on 
gi'eat properties than on small ones, the product- 
ive part carrying unnoticed the unproductive 
part. And herein lies one of the difficulties of 




operating a gi-eat railroad where the poor parts 
are worked in common with the good and their 
supervision is attiiclied a,s an appendage to the 
duties of r)HicialH having greater matters in 
charge. Loan and hungry lines, that might be 
made to pay a pi*ofit if operated more circum- 
spectly, are a source of loss. Such enterprises 
re(|uire to be opeiuted distinctively sis poor prop- 
erties, economy, rigid and pinching, being every- 
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where enforced. Their necessities suggest the 
means of accomplishing it; wherever traffic does 
not warrant a passenger train separately from a 
freight train, it will not be operated separately; 
mixed trains will be run at the minimum speed; 
light and inexpensive rail will be laid; light ties 
will be used; equipment will be simple and void 
of ornamentation; wages will accord with re- 
ceipts. All these things follow as a matter of 
course when the necessity for them is known to 
exist. The evil is not one that is so much a 
matter of practice as of avoidance; it needs only 
to be known to be avoided. It is such as follows 
in the train of inefficient management. It is not 
general or widespread. 

It is the ambition of every railroad manager 
to see the property entrusted to his care grow 
until it absorbs every contiguous interest. He 
also desires to see it maintained at the highest 
point of efficiency. These ambitions are highly 
laudable. 

The amount expended on a property, over and 
above the amount necessary to preserve it, will 
always depend upon its earnings. Outlay will 
cease at that point where the investment will not 
earn a fair return. When expenditure extends 
beyond this point it is not dictated by good busi- 
ness usage. Investors rightly expect a return, 
either immediately or prospectively, and when 
money belonging to them is used, either with or 
without their consent, except upon reasonably 
well grounded expectation that it will earn a 
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return, injustice is done them. The exception 
to this rule is where it is necessary to expend 
money to protect that which has already been 
invested; such expenditures are recognized and 
understood. 

The intellectual requirements of great offices 
make giants of those who fill them. This is at 
once an advantage and a danger. If allowed un- 
restricted license the incumbent becomes a 
tyrant, at once oppressive and repressive, but if 
wisely governed, a force capable of ever increas- 
ing good. 

The various parts of a railroad, from the high- 
est to the lowest, require to be held in due 
subordination to each other. Each part must be 
allotted that which it can attend to properly, 
and in detail. This last is especially essential. It 
is the very fibre of business and can no more be 
neglected than a watchmaker can leave out a 
wheel of his watch and expect it to keep good 
time. 

The organization of a railroad must be com- 
mensurate with its affairs. What is sufficient 
today will not be adequate tomorrow. It requires 
constant adjustment and readjustment. 

Generally, it may be said that good manage- 
ment will be enhanced by owners giving their 
property such attention as it merits; by selecting 
good officers and employes; by their being drilled 
in their duties; by their being compelled to act 
as a unit, and finally, by a careful subdivision of 
work. 
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The United States army forma, in many re- 
spects, a good model for railway organization. 
Under it each individual is clothed with certain 
duties and responsibilities and is held in check by 
well understood rules and regulations. It is only 
in some such way that railways can be given the 
minute attention they require or that they can 
secure the permanent intelligence, loyalty and 
experience their affairs demand. Each year their 
methods of administration take on more and 
more this complexion. 




CHAPTER IX. 

GOOD GOVERNMENT DEPENDENT UPON. EFFICIENT 

ORGANIZATION. 

There are many points of resemblance between 
the organization of the service of a government 
and that of a railway. The same spirit animates 
both. In neither is there any financial risk to 
the employe. The servants of each act for some 
one else. They have many things in common; 
are alike in many things. 

The difference between efficiency and ineffi- 
ciency in corporate service is not occasioned so 
much by inherent differences in men as by differ- 
ences of method. If a service is wisely organized 
and governed, efficiency follows; if not wisely 
organized and governed, inefficiency follows. 

The degree of efficiency a force displays depends 
absolutely upon the measure of wisdom exercised 
in forming and governing it. 

The magnitude of the force of a great corpora- 
tion; the momentous interests involved; the 
activity and circumstance that attend the conduct 
of its affairs; the ceaseless changes; the strife for 
power; the intrigue for preferment, all combine 
to surround its service with a charm quite as fas- 
cinating as the struggle for wealth. Yet in the 
case of a railroad, so continuous and absorbing 

(181) 
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are its demands upon toe nervous energies of 
those high in service, so harassing the anxieties, 
that many are hroken down while they should 
yet be in the vigor of manhood. 

The railway ser- 
vice possesses for 
those connected 
with it the insidi- 
ous charm that at- 
taches to political 
life, without the 
attendant publi- 
city and gross vili- 
hcation of the lat- 
ter.* \t& attaches, 
while striving zeal- 
ously for the com- 
mon good, are 
rarely embarrassed 
in their official 
life by any friend- 
ships except those 
of convenience. 
Weighing, with the precision of courtiers, the 
probabilities of this or that interest, they are 
ever ready to welcome the victor. The chief 
that has enihaiTassed his administration and 
alienat^?d his supportei"s in efforts to surround 

•This xlulonii'iit. Iifiwovrr, li:ts Ms liinitiilloiis. There are many 
InHlaiiitM wliire iiiiinaK'T" '>f r:iilw:iys lijivp iKwn I'oiitiniiously 
helil ui>t<>|iiililii' i^'orn. tlii'irm«livps iiii]iii<,'iieOau<l Uieir actiODS 
bitterly iTiliriHCil liy tliv pulilli' preNs. 
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himself with men personally devoted to his for- 
tunes, sees eventually with apprehension and 
shame that their support is governed wholly by 
policy, and their friendship by self interest. An 
oflBcer who is saluted on every hand with cordial 
recognition today, is passed by tomorrow with 
cold indifference. His star, as long as it is in 
the ascendant, excites attention and speculation; 
but a day is sufficient to destroy the prospects 
and blast the hopes of the most aspiring, and 
call from obscurity men without friends or pros- 
pects of advancement. These features of cor- 
porate life attend more particularly autocratic 
forms of government such as characterized the 
service of railroads in their early days; they are, 
however, still to be found, here and there, in a 
mild form, but are everywhere tempered and 
modified by the influence of the owner, who is as 
much concerned in building up competent men 
as he is in building up his property. 

In every railway organization, underneath the 
surface the most active, albeit good natured, 
rivalry exists. The strife to which this gives 
birth renders the life of the railway man one of 
continual surprises and harassing perplexities. 
This is unavoidable where so many men possess- 
ing substantially the same peculiarities of educa- 
tion, temper and object, are brought into active 
intercourse. 

The finest administrative ability that can be 
found animates and controls our railways. Doing 
a colossal business, extending over immense 
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areas of country and employing thousands of men 
in tlie prime of life, energetic and ambitious, mov- 
ing in their places with the precision of soldiens, 
yet each animated by a determination to achieve 
personal success, their successful government 
demands abilities of the highest order. 

How to control these myriads of men without 
destroying their individuality and pride; how to 
throw around them and the officers that control 
them the safeguards essential to the protection 
of a company's interests, are questions that occur 
to all who are interested in making the service 
efficient. 

While the organization of different corpora- 
tions appears, to a sui)erficial observer, to be sub- 
stantially the same, the widest diversity exists. 
Thus, roads situated in the immediate vicinity of 
the proprietors are held under greater restraint 
by the owner, l)ecause of such proximity, than 
those more remote. No organization, however, 
is to be commended that does not conform to 
certain well known principles of civil service 
that experience has taught as being necessary to 
good government. Such matters are not open to 
argument. Properties remote from owners, if 
not properly organized, piiss, by easy and imper- 
cepti))le stages, from the control of their owners 
to that of their managers. This may be avoided 
by systematic oi*ganization. However, the danger 
of demoralizing a force by placing checks upon 
managers, in many cases, deters owners from at- 
tempting it. Now, while absolute authority is 
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essential, it should be concurrent. Arbitrary 
power is prone to be unjust, to disregard common 
principles of good government; to govern through 
fear rather than justice. The remedy is simple. 
But we must look to see this remedy applied by 
those whom it is designed to hold in check. 
Nothing can be accomplished without their active 
sympathy and aid. 

Methods of organization necessary to secure 
good government under all circumstances must 
originate with the manager; they dignify his 
o£Bce, ennoble his character and add to his fame. 
This is true of both public corporations and pri- 
vate enterprises. The task, while simple, de- 
mands thought and elaboration; it requires the 
enforcement of such safeguards as will secure the 
unity of the force as a whole without weakening 
the authority or lessening the responsibility of 
those entrusted with the management of affairs. 
In constructing such an organization the builder 
must be sincere; he must also be worldly wise. 
He must possess practical experience, coupled 
with a knowledge of the principles that underlie 
the control of men and the building up within 
them of those qualities that distinguish highly 
capable and faithful men from those who lack 
such characteristics. 

In every age men have clung with desperate 
tenacity to every species of power, even though 
its exercise might be contrary to the plainest 
dictates of reason and good government. If hon- 
estly performing their duties, they were unmind- 
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ful or neglectful of the uses that might be made 
of their power by successors in trust; if not hon- 
est, they were indifferent. It is this fact that has 
rendered it so difficult to eradicate the evils of 
misgovernment. Added to this, it has not infre- 
quently happened that those most concerned did 
not realize the necessity or practicability of re- 
form. Thus urgent changes have been delayed 
for centuries aud in some cases have never trans- 
pired at all. The principle is as applicable to 
private practice as to public experience. 

However, great advances looking to the imper- 
sonal organization of railroads have been made. 
We owe these in the main to the chief managers 
of railroads: to the officials immediately in charge 
of different properties. But organizations of this 
kind providing alike for the good, the indifferent 
and the bad, are never secure; they invite to their 
destruction the unfit, the inefficient and the de- 
signing. This is the experience of all kinds of 
corporations, but is more true of public than 
private enterprises. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DETAILS OF ORGANIZATION— PRINCIPLES OF GOVERN- 
MENT. 

The Board of Directors of a corporation pos- 
sesses supreme autliority over its affairs and over 
the officers and employes entrusted with the 
management, subject, however, to the company's 
by-laws and the laws of the country. The num- 
ber of directors varies upon different lines.* 
They are elected annually by the holders of the 
capital stock.f In some instances, bondholders 
are, for special reasons, allowed to vote. The 
privilege, however, is an unusual one.J Directors 
are commonly elected for one year. Sometimes, 
however, they are elected for a term of years. 
The period is regulated by law. When they are 
elected for a longer period than one year, the 
board is classified; thus, if directors are elected 
for three years, tlie term of one-third of the 



♦The Nashua & Lowell Railroad hail four directors ; the 
Indianapolis, (Inciunati & La Fayette Railroad nine; the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western seventeen. 

t"The annual meeting of the stockholders and election of 
directors shall Ikj held on the first Wednesday in .Juno in each 
year, at the otflce of the Company in the city of ('hicago." — 
By-lavo8 Galerui <fe Chicafjo Union R. IL Co., JS.'iO, page 5. 

JThe particulars of stocks and bonds are descri1>ed at length 
in the volume '* Financing, Building and Maintaining.'' 
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board expires annually. Three years are required 
to completely chanj^e its iiersonality, or two 
years to secure a majority. This is the object 
of the law, the theory being that such changes 
should be giudual. 

Each share of capital stock entitles the holder 
to one vote at the annual election or at any 
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Special meeting of stockholders. But the stock 
must have l)C'en owned l)y the pei-son wlien the 
stock register was closed, which event occurs 
from fifteen to thirty days prior to the election, 
aecoi-ding to hiw or other provision. The princi- 
pal object sought in closing the stock ledger or 
tniiisfer book in advance, it may be said, is tQ 
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enable the company to ascertain who the stock- 
holders are, and otherwise fix the identity of 
those entitled to vote, so that no confusion or 
irregularity will occur on the day of election. 

The votes of stockholders are cast directly for 
the directors, the same as votes are cast at politi- 
cal elections for boards of supervisors. No one 
not a stockholder is eligible as a director. When 
the polls are closed, the candidates having the 
greatest number of votes are declared elected by 
the tellers or persons who count the ballots. 
The process is very simple. 

The time that elapses between the regular 
meetings of the board of directors varies upon 
different roads. Sometimes the meetings are 
weekly, sometimeg semi-monthly, sometimes 
monthly.* It is customary with many compa- 
nies to appoint permanent committees for various 
purposes.! Business is thought to be facilitated 
by such a course. The business that comes 
before the board having reference to a branch of 
the service which a committee has in charge is 
usually referred to such committee with power to 
act, or with instructions to report back to the 
board. Permanent committees usually possess 

♦"The regular meetings of the board shall l)e held at the oflit^e 
of the company, in the city of ( 'hicago, iinlesn otherwise directed, 
on the third Wednesday of every month, and a majority of the 
directors elected sliall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business; but a less number than a quorum may adjourn from 
time to time until a quorum shall be obtained." — By-laws oj 
Gahna JRoad, 1859, 

f Thus, executive, finance, auditing, organization, etc., etc. 
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all the powers of the board. Their acts must, 
however, in the end receive the concurrence of 
the directors. 

As may readily be imagined, the greatest possi- 
ble diversity exists in regard to the acts and re- 
sponsibilities of directors. In some cases they 
are perfunctory ; in other cases they take active 
cognizance of everything that occurs. Much 
depends upon the class of men composing the 
board, the financial interest they have in the 
property, and the time they can give its affairs. 

English directors, as a rule, exercise a much 
more minute supervision over properties under 
their charge than do those of America. They 
exercise the same minute surveillance that they 
do in their own private business. Thus, upon 
an English road the full board of directors will 
perhaps not have more than one or two meet- 
ings a month, but its members will be divided 
and sub-divided into many minor organizations 
or committees, such as a Special Committee, 
holding meetings intermediately between the 
meetings of the full board, and devoting itself 
to much the same class of business; a Finance 
Committee, taking cognizance of financial mat- 
ters; a Permanent Way Committee, which ac- 
cepts tenders, approves contracts, orders repairs 
and autliorizes expenditures connected with per- 
manent works; a Locomotive Committee, which 
deals with matters relating to equipment; a 
Rates Committee; a Del)ts and Freight Claims 
Committee, and a Trafliq Committee, which last 
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takes cognizance of the staff and the pay of em- 
ployes, also the working and accommodation of 
traffic. Besides these the board will have other 
committees having supervision over hotels and 
refreshment rooms, legal and medical matters, 
supplies, etc. 

The authority of the directors of a railroad is 
exercised through the officers of the company. 
The executive officers, in America, are a president, 
treasurer, secretary, and their assistants.* Lat- 
terly a new office, that of chairman of the board 
of directors, has come into vogue upon American 
railways.! He usually presides at meetings of 
the board. 

The chairman of the board, the president, sec- 
retai7, and treasurer, are elected annually by the 
board of directors. The election occurs usually 
at the first meeting of the directors after the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders. The duties of 
these officers are pi'actically the same upon all 
roads, so far as such duties relate to the legal per- 
petuation of a company's organization, including 
the signing of stock, the issuing of bonds, and the 
making of contracts. Here the similarity ends. 

The duties of executive officer's are specified in 
the by-laws. The practice is found to be a good 
one and is generally observed. 



♦The executive offioers have many assistants; thus, a Pennsyl- 
vania road has three* vice-i)re»nlents, three assistants to the presi- 
dent, an assistant secretary, and an assistant treju'«urer. 

fThe office has always been known on English railroads. 
They have no officer known as president. 
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Wherever the government of a corporation is 
an autocracy, the effect is observable throughout 
its affairs; if an ofticer under such aji organization 
possesses al)ility, tact and aggressiveness, he en- 
larges the field in which he lal)ors until he is 
overcome l»y some 
one stronger than 
himself; if timid or 
lacking in worldly 
wisdom, his power is 
quickly filched by 
others, and he finds 
his discretion more 
and more circum- 
scril)ed each day; the 
greatest diversity ap- 
jiears from time to 
time in connection with the duties and responsi- 
bilities of particular oilicers; the chief enlarges, 
diminishes, or clianges the power of subordinates 
as he ploiu*es: he is superior to conditions or men, 
making and unmaking the latter as lie would 
plant or tninsphmt a tree, cultivate or leave un- 
cultivated a field; ability, experience and faith- 
fulness count, but must be coujiled with the t.iiet 
of the courtier. This exi)lains many fi-equent 
and unaccountable changes uiion railmads thus 
organized. Under such condition of affaii-s it is 
impossible to know what a day may bring forth, 
what duty a partiruhu' otlicer may have assigned 
him. or what duty withdniwn. It is also imiKKS- 
sible to tell where authority really rests; an offi- 
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cial may be nominal or real, a mere shadow or a 
bona fide substance. Because of these peculiari- 
ties it is always necessary to know the particulars 
of an organization before attempting to judge of 
its affairs. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that 
merely personal influences govern where the 
chief oflBcer of a corporation is absolute. His 
action is always tempered by policy; by the 
needs of the service; by public opinion; by a 
sense of justice; by the influence of owners. 
Those who work for corporations, as a rule, grow 
or shrink according to natural laws. Men forge 
ahead or recede in the struggle according to the 
measure of their capacity. No power on earth 
can keep a really great man in subjection, unless 
he himself is a party to it, nor can it long bolster 
up a weak man. But positions will ebb and flow 
like the tide, today at the full, tomorrow shrunken 
and depressed. 

Upon many lines no important office can be 
filled except after consultation with the direct- 
ors. Where an officer's appointment is approved 
by a board of directors, it pre-supposes that he 
can not be finally dismissed without a hearing; to 
the extent that this is so an attempt is made to 
lift him above the temptation to neglect the 
interests of the owner to forward those of a con- 
trary nature. Tf a board of directors may ven- 
ture to assume the responsil>ility of passing upon 
the principal officers of a company, the question 
suggests itself whether it is practicable to extend 
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this power. It is not probable that a board could 
actively interfere with miuor positions, but may 
it, through rules and regulations devised con- 
jointly with its manager, establish general condi- 
tions that shall govern under all circumstances 
and shall protect alike the employer and employe? 
It is possible that joint action may not be neces- 
sary. The chief manager of a railroad may do 
it alone. Indeed, his acts each year tend more 
and more in this direction. The disposition 
is to be encouraged, for a service not thus 
balanced and protected is like a wooden 
bridge: it may be sound, or its core may have 
rotted away without giving any outward sign 
thereof. 

The ability and fitness of the older officers of a 
railway are represented with more or less accu- 
racy by the positions they occupy. They may not 
be conscious of this, but it is true. But under all 
personal forms of government innumerable men 
succumb in the struggle because of lack of 
tact or temperament, who, under more liberal 
conditions, would make excellent officers or em- 
ployes. Autocratic forms of government neces- 
sitate special social adaptation upon the part of 
• subordinates; these qualities, while admirable, 
are not in every instance absolutely essential from 
a business point of view. Those who do not 
possess them, however, are the losers thereby. 
It is a question of the survival of the fittest, the 
survivors being those who possess in all respects 
the greatest versatility of talent. 
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The railway officers of the world stand intel- 
lectually as high as any other class of men; as 
much of their time as possible should be given 
to their business; as little as possible to the 
mere maintenance of place. 

The oflScers of a railway are greatly dependent 
upon each other. IneflSciency can not exist in 
one department without influencing other de- 
partments. But this will be intensified enor- 
mously if the duties of officers are not clearly 
defined, if they are not able to adapt themselves 
to each others' peculiarities through a careful 
classification of their respective duties and pre- 
rogatives. This is self evident, — a simple and 
primary truth. Like everything I have to say in 
regard to railway organization, it is old and has 
been understood for thousands of years in its 
application to public organizations. It is also 
generally understood and applied by those in 
charge of private corporations, but because of 
the newness of the latter its application to them 
is not universally known or recognized. This is 
why I give it a place here. No one who under- 
stands the principles of good government will 
dispute my premises. 

Private corporations of all kinds, not alone 
railroads, have grown beyond the simple provis- 
ions contemplated for them in their inception. 
The wise among their managers and the thought- 
ful among their owners generally recognize this; 
thoir knowledge and acquiescence find illustra- 
tion generally today in railway practice. The 
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change in this respect has been most marked. It 
is a recognition of different conditions. When 
railways were small and their affairs restricted, 
particular men could overlook every detail and 
still not be burdened. But with their enlarge- 
ment this was no longer possible. Hence the 
change that is going on today upon every rail- 
road and that has been going on for the last 
twenty-five years. 

The government of railroads is divided among 
particular departments. The business transacted 
in each varies, just as the duties of officers vary. 
The general purpose, however, that affairs shall 
be assigned to the department having natural 
jurisdiction, is generally ol>sorved. 

The departments of a railroad may be briefly 
summarized as follows: The administrative de- 
partment exercises general supervision and con- 
trol over the whole property and sees that the 
legal status and rights of the corporation are 
preserved.* It is the duty of the operating de- 
partment to handle the traffic, keep the equip- 
ment, machinery and property in order, exercise 
a general supervision over the operating force 
and })erform all and singular the duties and re- 
sponsibilities appertaining thereto. The engi- 
neering department has cliarge of construction. 
It also has supervision over the track, and in 
some cases the track force. In many cases the 
engineering department is a part of the operating 

♦This (lopartmont emhriuos the president, vice-presulenti* and 
assistants, including the seoretary of the company and liia force. 
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department and wholly subordinate to it. The 
traffic department makes and enforces i-ates, and 
is exercised in building up the company's busi- 
ness: its duties are very important; in some 
cases it is under the direction of one head, in 
others is divided, freight and passenger being 
kept separate. In some instances it is independ- 
ent of the operating department; in others, it is 
a part of it. The law department embraces the 
care of matters that come properly within the 
province of lawyers, including the drawing of 
contracts, leases and agreements, the prosecution 
and defense of suits and the maintenance of the 
legal interests of a company. The settlement of 
claims is in some cases entrusted to this depart- 
ment; in others it constitutes a branch of the 
operating force; in others a distinct department.* 
The duties of the financial department embrace 
the negotiation and sale of the company's securi- 
ties, including its stocks and bonds; the payment 
of dividends, interest, sinking funds and kindred 
matt<3rs; it also has to do with collections and 
general disbursements. The accounting depart- 
ment embraces the machinery required to audit 
the accounts of a company and ascertain results; 
to see that returns are made of receipts and dis- 
bursements and that proper records are made 



•In 8om«» cases t'ne duty of fiettlin^ claims is apportioned 
to different departments. Thus, one d«»partment will settle 
elaims for injuries, daniaji^es to pro]M»rty of ]M»ople living along 
the line, and so on; another dejmrtment will settle freight claims, 
another baggage claims, and so on. 
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thereof: it is the custodian of the books and 
accounts of a company. 

Such is a brief outline of the duties of the 
various departments. They are further referred 
to herein in connection with the duties of officers. 
They find rei>eated reference and illustration 
elsewhere.* It is impossible to describe the de- 
partments distinctly or separately because of the 
intimate relation tliey Ijcar to each other and the 
natural blending of the work. 




The various departments of a railroad are 
subdivided in such a manner as is most economi- 
cal and convenient. Thus the executive depaii- 
ment enibnices tlie chairman of the board, the 
president, secretary nnd treasurer, with their 
aides and sussista-uts. Tlie openitinji department 
embniccs the oflicor liavinj:; immediate charge 
of tlie duty of openitinj; and maintaining the 
property, al.'io the j^ener.il superintendent, super- 
intendent of motive power and machinery, divi- 



iij; mnrp nor li'SH tliaii n (Ifai'riptioi 
t ili'iiiirtiiiciit except wtieii they refei 
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sion superintendent, superintendent of telegraph, 
superintendent of dining cars, purchasing agent, 
trainmaster, supervisor of track, master mechanic, 
etc. The engineering department includes the 
consulting engineer, chief engineer, and division 
engineer. Within the scope of the legal depart- 
ment come the general counsel, attorney, claim, 
land and tax bureaus.* The traffic department 
embraces the general traffic manager, general 
freight agent, general passenger agent, general 
ticket agent, general baggage agent, division 
freight agent, local freight agent, local passenger 
agent, traveling freight agent, traveling passenger 
agent, foreign agent, and advertising bureau. The 
accounting department is sub-divided under the 
immediate charge of the comptroller, auditor, 
freight auditor, ticket auditor, auditor of dis- 
bursements, and so on. 



The methods of departmental officers of rail- 
roads partake largely of their characteristics; 
machinery that would be efficient in the hands of 
one person, would not answer at all in those of 
another. The railroad business, like other com- 
mercial affairs, is adaptive. The officers of rail- 
roads are generally permanent; civil service rules 
are fairly well applied to them. Changes of 
ownership, or in the directory, are rarely attended 
with changes of officers unless cause exists. The 

♦The claim, land and tax bnreaus are, however, in many cases, 
80 important as to necessitate separate and distinct departments. 
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management of railroads has changed greatly 
in this respect. Formerly the installation of a 
new manager meant the change of his principal 
subordinates; he looked upon all offices as a pri- 
vate perquisite rather than a trust. This explains 
why railroad corporations in former times were 
the subjects of such tremendous fluctuations, were 
so generally and properly distrusted. 

With these explanations and remarks I proceed 
to describe more particularly the duties of rail- 
way officers. It will be understood, however, as I 
have repeatedly stated, that these duties vai-y 
upon different roads; while in the main the same 
collectively, they are not divided on the same 
basis by different' companies. That my descrip- 
tion is otherwise imperfect, goes without saying. 
The subject is too vast, too complicated, to be 
described here in its entirety. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DEFINITION OF TITLES OF RAILWAY OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYES — KEY TO THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 

As titles seldom have the same meaning upon 
different roads or a like meaninj^ for any length 
of time ujjon the same road, it is necessary, 
in any discussion of matters affecting rail- 
roads generally, to avoid the confusion their 
use would occasion. This may be done by 
using only those of a general character. This is 
the rule 1 have tried to observe in my books. 
Thus, when I refer to the "treasurer" I mean 
the financial olhcer in charge ; on one road 
he maybe treasurer; on another a vice-president, 
comptroller, cashier, paymaster, or clerk. The 
title "accounting oflicer" is used in the same 
way; under that general head all officers wlio 
have authority in connection with the accounts 
are grouped, and when reference is made to the 
accounting officer it means the particular officer 
whose duty covei'S the thing in question, w hether 
performed by a chief clerk, ticket accountant, 
freight auditor, auditor, comptroller, or vice- 
president. In the same way the title of "store- 
keeper" represents the person w^ho has charge of 
the supplies of a company at the shops and along 
the line of a road or who renders return there- 
of. Two distinct officials may perform these 
duties. The title of storekeeper also approi)ri- 
ately covers the person who keeps the time of 
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men and renders account thereof, because he 
generally has charge of material iis well. Upon 
some roads the storekeeper will be the master me- 
chanic, upon others the foreman, division super- 
intendent, civil engineer, stationer, clerk, time- 
keeper, and so on.* The title of ''agent" natur- 
ally covei's those in authority at stations ;f it in- 
cludes the agent, ticket seller, cashier and other 
attaches. The title of "counsel" covers those 
connected with the legal department; "traftic 
manajjer" those having charge of the traffic; 
"division superintendent" the official having 
charge of the operating department of a divi- 
sion, including the civil engineer of a division, 
although the latter may l)e an indei)endent otticer. 
The title of **manager" is used in a general sense 
to designate the oliicers collectively who manage 
the property. The title of "general manager" 
means the hit^liest known managing officer; he 
may be a president, general manager or superin- 
tendent. 

With this explanation the general application 
of titles may be understood When 1 use a title in 
descriptive writing, it is because of its special ap- 
I)ropriateness, or to minutely characterize partic- 
ular instances, not as expressing an opinion, di- 
rectly or indirectly, as to what the title should be. 



♦Iiidood all of tln'i^o ofticials bavo more or less to do with 
material and lal)or aci'oiiiits. I suggest the title of "store- 
keeper" l»ei*aiise it a]>plies more generally than any other. 

fThe title of "agent'' is also sometimes used to designate 
every person in the emi)loy of a railroad. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND HIS DUTIES — THE OR- 
GANIZATION AND CIVIL SERVICE OF RAILROADS. 

(N<»TE. — In some cases tliis ollicer is ealletl a president; in 
others the cliairnian of the board, according to the method of 
organization. It is possible that the^e oflices may be comlnned. 
In England the chairman of the board exercises a carefnl sn- 
IKjrvision over the afl'airs of the company in every direction. 
He is exiKJcted to make a speech to the stockholders whenever 
they are convened, and they interrogate him in reference to his 
policy and measures in the same manner that meml>ers of the par- 
liament of Great Britain personally interrogate the representa- 
tives of the goverment in the House.) 

In the early history of railroads the president 
of a company rarely participated in its physical 
management. Such matters were left to the 
superintendent. The president was usually a 
man of wealth, chosen with a view to the favorable 
effect his name would have upon investors rather 
than because of his knowledge of railroad details. 
His responsibility, therefore, was merely nominal. 
The operating officer was expected to consult 
with him and listen to his views when he had 
any to express. He performed the dignified office 
of chairman of the board of directors, and was a 
member, ex-officio, of its various committees. He 
signed its bonds and, in some cases, its certifi- 
cates of stock. He was in many cases merely a 

14 (203) 
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figure-heiid. However, hi.s iulvit'c wiUi invaluable 
when fiivi'ii. Hiw duties did uot iwiuire his pres- 
euce in the imnii'diatc vicinity of tlie property. 
On the contrary, tlie fiscal intei-ests of the coiii- 
pauy fi-equciitly i-equired that lie shouhl reside 
at the linanciai center of the comitry and that ho 
should be well kuowu to capitalists. He had 
^ supervisory power and di- 

l-ectiou over jill the afTaii-s 
of the conipiiiiy, but he exer- 
cised these duties only in a 
general way. The ti-easui-er 
looked after its iiitierests in 
one direction while the 
sniteriiiteiulent had entire 
chiii>,'e of local mattei-s. 
With tlie lapse of time 
<:«Ti«Bc It. rppor iiumah. tlie dijriiity and power of 
the ollioe of president and the distinction it con- 
ferre<l uttnicted the attention and enlisted the 
endeavor of the snjierintendent. The power 
that the latter exercised stimulated his ambition 
and excited liis hopes. The method of adminis- 
tration then in vojiue- or rather the lack of 
method- made him the anclior of the proi>ei"ty. 
Owners and directors alike were compelled to 
hearken to liis views. Moie and moi-e he I)ecame 
indis|iensable lieeinise more and Tuoix' he ciuiccn- 
tratr'd in liis own hands every s|iec-iesof jiowerand 
resiM)nsihility. -At liist the conferring of the title 
of president ii])i)i! Iiiiii was rare, but with the lapse 
of time it becii me general. At the present moment 
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the bulk of the chief operating officers of rail- 
roads have the title of president. The practice 
is a good one. The moment the title was given 
to one it became necessary to give it to all. In 
this way it spread until it may be said to have 
taken the place of those formerly in use by this 
class of officers. As a rule the title has carried 
with it all the prerogatives of former presidents. 
In some cases, however, a new office, that of 
chairaian of the board of directors, has been 
created. Where this is so, the latter performs 
more or less of the duties that formerly belonged 
to the president. 

I look for the gradual absorption by the chief 
operating officer of all the high dignities that a 
company can offer. The new office of chairman- 
ship of the board is a break-water that wdll re- 
strain him for awhile, but as those holding it die 
or retire he will absorb it as he has every other 
prerogative. This al)Sorption I am inclined to 
consider favorable to the genei*al interests of rail- 
roads rather than otherwise. The chief managing 
officer should not be hampered. On the conti-ary, 
his dignity should be swelled to the utmost, 
consistent with the observances and principles 
that appertain to good government. The title of 
president can not affect him otherwise than favora- 
bly. Its dignity is such as to appeal to his imagi- 
nation and excite his highest aspirations. It is 
impossible that he should degrade it to the office 
of a mere partisan: it will broaden his vision 
and generalize his work; it is a great misfortune 
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to a company to have a managing officer who is 
too zealous, too much given to detail, who inter- 
ests himself too much in petty affairs. Such 
zeal, however commendable in its incipiency, in 
time quite destroys the usefulness of its possessor. 
He loses his reflective powers, his ability to grasp 
subjects as a whole, his ability to act dispassion- 
ately. His ambitions become petty and his prac- 
tices correspondingly small. 

An administrative officer in order to be able to 
perform the highest service, abstains from bur- 
dening himself w4th work to an extent that 
precludes his devoting a considerable portion of 
each day to a retrospective and prospective view 
of his business. An accurate conception of his 
duties and responsibilities is impossible other- 
wise. Nor does he attempt work that may be 
done with perhaps greater facility by less expen- 
sive agents. The over zeal that leads an officer 
to commit such offenses against good practice is 
attributable to various causes. It arises gener- 
ally, how^ever, from a genius for work and a 
superabundant energy; sometimes from inability 
to consummate results through others; sometimes 
from a misconception of his office. The offense 
is always a pardonable one because it is an honest 
one. 

The office of president requires that its incum- 
l)ent should blend in himself the qualities of the 
student and executive. Where the president ac- 
tively interests himself in affaii-s, the organiza- 
tion is more or less chai-acteristic of his mind 
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and methods. If a practical railway man, his 
supervision is constant and minute and follows 
given lines. If bred a merchant, banker, lawyer, 
or soldier, he rarely busies himself with details, 
leaving such matters to his subordinates. 

Many men who have never had any practical 
experience whatever with railroads have made 
admirable executives; they have been content to 
act as judges; to supervise the work; were unpre- 
judiced in their action; general in their scope; 
trusting and respecting those under them. Wher- 
ever such executives have actively interfered, 
they have, as a rule, been unsuccessful. The de- 
tails of the business require to be learned from 
the bottom up, and not from the top down, and 
those w^ho act must understand their purpose and 
bearings. One of the earliest writers* on rail- 
road subjects, referring to the office of president, 
said that the prosperity of a property very largely 
depends on him: 

"Not, however, as is often supposed, by his 
vigilance and attention to mere details — though 
on a short and unimportant railway he may 
consistently give much attention to details, 
and perhaps save the duty and expense of 
some other a^ent; but on what may be termed 
important railways, his attention should be di- 
rected to the general interests of the institution, 
and especially to see that he has over each de- 
partment of service men competent and faithful 
to carry out in the most efficient manner their 
respective duties. It is in this last duty that he 

*John B. .Tervis. 
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will find the most important field for his care and 
vigilance. All his examination of details should 
he with reference to knowing how far he has l^een 
successful in this feature of his administration. 
Here lies the foundation- of sound railway man- 
ngement. In tlie varied and numerous matters 
involved, it is idle for the chief executive oflicer 
to attempt much personal knowledge of details, 
and in devoting himself to these, except on occa- 
sion of special examination in reference to the 




(Intjps of subordinates or as they come incident- 
al ly or by complaint to liis notice, he will proltably 
ncfiloct liis more ai)propriatfl and important 
diitie.'^. His first duty will he to present to liis 
lioaid for appointment, as heads of the seveiul 
(li'liartnu'iits. men who have education in the 
ililiV'iciit l)r;iiH'lios of service to be provided for. 
Hi,s talent iis a businessman will lie amply proved 
in tiie discharge of this duty. If he proves him- 
self a disirreet man, with an eye single to the 
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prosperity of the institution, having a frank and 
nigh minded sense of duty, he will gather around 
him a class of men that w ill produce order, regu- 
larity and efficiency through every department of 
the business of the institution. He may not suc- 
ceed fully in the outset of his engagement, but 
he will ultimately produce the most favorable 
management." 

Wherever an autocracy exists it presupposes 
the absorption l)y the pei'son in power of every 
important prerogative; the making of subordinate 
officers mere attendants. This low^ers the pur- 
pose and accomplishment of an organization in 
many important particulars to the level of a 
single man's energy and conception. Every act, 
except of a mechanical nature, must find inspira- 
tion in him. This retards. Men wall not go for- 
ward in the discharge of a duty if not fully 
assured of support, and this they can not feel 
where it is dependent upon a thing so changeal)le 
as a man's will, and that man an agent like them- 
selves. The effect of such a state of affairs is to 
weaken the pride and personality of men and sap 
their intellectual growth. It destroys initiative 
force. This is a matter of the greatest conse- 
quence to a corporation requiring the constant 
attention, wisdom and fidelity of innumerable 
men of talent, experience and energy. 

The magnitude of the affairs of a railw^ay, its 
constantly changing aspect, its immensity of 
detail and the wide extent of country it covers, 
prevent any man from having more than a cur- 
sory knowledge of its affairs as a w hole. I do not 
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think I err when I say that no officer ever yet 
succeeded in comprehending fully a single depart- 
ment of the service. The most that any one can 
do, if called upon to exercise general supervision 
over a railroad, therefore, is to act as judge, or 
umpire. The moment he attempts to perform 
routine work, to enter into details, that moment 
he retards instead of accelerates affairs, because 
he takes affairs out of the hands of those who are 
practically qualified, and to whom every company 
must look finally for initiative and performance. 

The greatest and best president that a railway 
company can have is the one that devotes him- 
self most to its general affairs, who concerns him- 
self least with routine work; who looks to results, 
and the selection of fit men and the adoption ot 
good methods. I do not mean to say that a presi- 
dent should not keep himself thoroughly advised 
of the business of the different departments; he 
can not act intelligently without this knowledge, 
but he will greatly strengthen the interest and 
intelligence of those under him l)y extending to 
them every latitude consistent with unity of 
service. 

The office of president of a railway requires 
that its incumbent should possess in the highest 
sense the elements that we denominate states- 
manship: ability to effect such results as will bo 
most condiicivo to the prosperity of a property 
during and after his time. This involves talent, 
fidelity, singleness of purpose, solmety of judg- 
ment, knowledge of men, and familiarity with 
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the laws of the country and the general drift of 
affairs. These qualities the presidents of railroads 
possess in an eminent degree, and they will grow 
more conspicuous with the lapse of time and as 
the necessity for their exercise becomes more and 
more apparent. 

Man's desire to dignify himself has in all times 
been a source of good to mankind, in this that it 
has led him to relinquish personal advantages 
that belittle him, in order to achieve things really 
great. The spirit that should animate so exalted 
an office as that of president should be paternal, 
a feeling of a father for his children; a feeling of 
benevolence — never of contention or strife; a 
feeling of fellowship — never of rivalry; the spirit 
that leads men to ask whether a thing is for the 
best or not, without reference to its effect upon 
themselves. 

It should be the duty of the executive to build 
up those under him, to foster their pride in their 
profession, and their knowledge of its require- 
ments; to magnify their ollice in every way; to 
make them feel that they are essential to the 
prosperity of the property, and that he recognizes 
in them necessary and valuable coadjutors. To 
this wise policy our railway companies are indebt- 
ed for the efficient corps of officers they possess. 

A man who can not fill the office of president 
without seeing in others, even those of the most 
commanding talent, possible rivals, ought to be 
relegated to some loss exalted duty. Such men 
belittle power and retard progress. 
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An executive should be satisfied with the gen- 
eral credit that attaches to him as the directing 
mind; he should not seek to supplement his office 
with individual performance of details belonging 
to subordinates; such matters should be left to 
othei's, and the credit of performance that attaches 
thereto awarded accordingly. 

In thus sketching the requirements of the ex- 
ecutive of a corporation I am happy in the belief 
that I describe that which actually exists; that I 
am not painting any fancy or improbable picture. 
The greatness of the men who occupy the office 
makes them everything they should be. Fitted 
to rule an empire, they outgrow the petty greed 
that leads men to enter the field as the com- 
petitors of subordinates. It is too undignified. 
The kingly rule they exercise implies kingly 
attril)utes,— manhood, recognition of others, real 
superiority. It may be there are exceptions to 
the rule. If there are I do not know of them. I 
sketch an ideal officer, -the standard to which 
everyone who fills the ofiice should attain. 

The office of president of a great corporation is 
not inferior in dignity to the most exalted. In 
the case of railroads its incumbent is called upon 
to perform acts of the greatest material interest 
to his country. Everything he does affects, it 
may l)e said, favoral)ly or otherwise, the trade of 
the district his line travenses. He occupies, be- 
cause of this, a semi-pu])lic position. 

Upon every railroad the peculiarities of it« 
different presidents become legendary and em- 
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ployes deliglit in recounting them long after the 
incnmbents have disappeared from the stage. A 
king in his progress through the country could 
not be treated with greater respect than a presi- 
dent in- passing over his line. His car is like a 
meteor, followed by a train of attendant satellites, 
the focus of all eyes, the center of all interest. 

The dignity of the office of president is great. 
Its responsibilities are still gi'eater; among the 




greatest of these is the duty of placing the or- 
ganization on a Permanent basis; on a basis pro- 
viding for every contingency of man's disposition, 
ability, strength and weakness. Tliis duty the 
president may perform fully and thoroughly 
without exciting op|)Osition or criticism from any 
quarter. It can not be so perfonned by anyone 
else. It is impossible to conceive of a more benefi- 
cent labor. 

Such in brief outline is the president of a rail- 
road. Next to him the chief managing officer 
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may be taken up. This office is intimately asso- 
ciated with that of the executive, and in many 
instances is filled by the latter. In describing it, 
therefore, the duties of the president will in 
many cases be further explained. 




CHAPTER XIII, 

THE CHIEF OR GENERAL MANAGER AND HIS DUTIES — 
THE ORGANIZATION AND CIVIL SERVICE OF RAIL- 
ROADS. 

(Note: In some eases this officer bears the title of president. 
lie Is the person immediately in charge of the property. When 
not the president, he is tlie latter's chief of stafl*, and is his 
natural suci*essor. I s{)eak of liis duties in common with those 
of the president.) 

I do not give this officer a more definite title 
because of the variableness of his duties. In the 
early history of railroads he was known simply 
as the master of transportation or superintend- 
ent. But, as knowledge is power, he quickly be- 
came general superintendent, then manager, then 
general manager. From this point of vantage 
the higher and more dignified title of president 
was grasped. The physical life that permeates 
our railroads has its center in him. To the 
myriads engaged in the practical details of opei'a- 
tion, he is the embodiment of fate; the man on 
horseback; the arbiter of the destinies of many 
men. His smile animates; his frown withers. 
A man of courage, of resolute intent, of many 
devices, inured to strife, accustomed to command, 
he rides down every obstacle that impedes his 
course. The arbiter of customs and men, he is 

(215) 
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Buperior to forms. A man of comprehensive 
miud, of rare admin istratrvo talent, exi)erienced, 
firm, ready in rt^sonrce, an adept in analysis, of 
rapid decision, of immovable disposition, lie may 
be destroyed but can not lie diicrted. Incessant 
in application, self-possessed and attentive, lie is 
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the incarnation of a<^ti\ity and energy. This is 
tlio man who outlines the practical juilicy of luil- 
rr)iids and in many instances inii-snes to the 
fni'thcst details tlieir methods and plans of pro- 
cedure. Hcirn to conitnand. he quickly brings 
every contnny disposition within liis influence. 
His prof^ress is lapitl acconling to the measure of 
liis talent and the opposition he meets with. 
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But whatever the latter may be, it is futile. It is 
this man that we must look to for the full sys- 
temizatioii of railway organization; without his 
sympathy and co-operation it is difficult, if not 
impossible. In the consummation of this work, 
the debt that the world now owes to his genius 
and energy will be perpetuated and increased a 
thousand fold. 

The motives of the general manager are of the 
most felicitous nature. Selfish they doubtless 
are, but every material good has had .its birth in 
selfishness. He believes that it is only by active 
co-operation, at once animated, cordial and 
united, great results can be accomplished. 
He believes in co-operative effort based on grad- 
uated rights and prerogatives. He recognizes 
that every office in the vast structure must have 
its counterpoise; that such disposition is neces- 
sary to equitable working and the enforcement of 
a comprehensive and continuous policy. 

The directors and owners of a property are the 
advisers and coadjutors of the general manager. 
Their supervision and direction is as a rule attent- 
ive, intelligent and persistent. 

It is no disparagement to the other officers of 
a corporation to say that the executive is in all 
respects their superior. The necessities of his 
position compel him to be a man of versatile 
knowledge and happy intuitions. He is gener- 
ally familiar with affairs and the peculiarities 
of men. His knowledge is both general and 
practical. 
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A company, no matter how favorable its situ- 
ation, can not long enjoy iimspcrity if its execu- 
tive is lacking in ability and Hilelity. He must 
be familiar with every phase of its affaire; this 
last is of vital importance. A man noted in rail- 
way management has said that an officer of in- 
ferior capacity, long in the employ of a company, 
is more desirable than a new officer of gi'eater 
ability. This is undoubtedly true, and explains 
the indisposition of railway companies to change 
their managoi-s. It is 
as true of the presi- 
dent of a company as 
it is of a brakemau. 
In selecting his sub- 
\ ordinates, the chief 
managing officer is 
: governed by a desire 
to secure the most 
efficient assistants pos- 
wiiii«mthecoDquerorBsnip,A.u.n»6. siblc. Oucc their Selec- 
tion is i>crfeeted, he allows them the greatest 
latitude consistent with the harmonious working 
of the organization. In this way he increases 
their understanding and heightens their individ- 
uality and self respect. Such a policy brings 
together men of the l>e.st type, and secures from 
them the highest service of which they are capa- 
ble. An executive who should descend to a fussy 
interference with the duties of sulK»rdinates 
would (Quickly destroy the dignity and sense of 
responsibility of the pei'sons over whom the sur- 
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veillance was exercised. They would quickly 
lose interest in their work, and, as a rule, would 
become inert and inattentive, except when acting 
under his immediate eye. 

The kind of talent corporate service needs re- 
quires to be dispassionately governed; it must be 
equitable and conformable to the interests of the 
property and all concerned, otherwise a service 
will quickly degenerate into mere sycophancy. 
When men are not trusted, are not allowed due 
discretion, they are neglectful; are lacking in 
efficiency and interest. If denied the preroga- 
tives that men esteem and that are necessary to 
their development, they fall easily and naturally 
into the habits of clerks and messengers. They 
will not take the initiative, will bring nothing to 
the common stock but mechanical effort. 

The highest qualities of manhood that carry 
men forward and upward to positions of supreme 
importance and responsibility ill brook restraint. 
In many cases men thus endowed find it impos- 
sible to share power with others. Absolutism is 
with them a concomitant of existence. If denied 
it, their usefulness is impaired by incessant strife 
and intrigue to obtain it. Because of this pecul- 
iarity of human nature, everything pertaining 
to the active physical life of railroads compatible 
with the safety and perpetuity of the property 
and proper organization is left to the discretion 
of the executive. While the directors and owners 
never cease to actively interest themselves, they 
do not do so openly. They act through others, 

15 
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planning, suggesting, advising. Tolerant of the 
faults of their manager, they are inflexible only 
in requiring him to be governed in all he does by 
the best interests of the property and those work- 
ing for it. 

No position in commercial lite requires greater 
application, or the exercise of a nicer judgment, 
than that of the chief 
iii'niigiiig officer of a rail- 
way. I'is duties are of 
tlie most divei-se charac- 
ter. Their highest ful- 
Hllniciit re(inires liim to 
po-srier^s the manners of a 
gentleman with tlie dis- 
eeriiinent and methods of 
a l)usiness man. We can 
not attempt to follow him 
in the round of liis duties, 
nor fitly describe their 
number or [lerformance. 
' Pii rim 1-..11I,. iiii.c They are without .sensible 

interhulo. FHs mind is 
trained to address itseif to ]trcsent questions, to 
the exclusi(m of those that liave g(me before. 
His method is progressive in its cluiracter; one 
moment we find him busy examining some new 
device, the next listening to the complaint of 
an oHicor or employe, tlie next receiving a dele- 
gation of citizens; one nuiment rlosete<l with the 
attorney, the next witli the linanrial officer or 
traflic manager. His duties are tliose of a direc- 
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tor, a judge, a semi-public servant, a fiduciary 
agent. Ever in search of more perfect appli- 
ances, he studies with unvarying interest all new 
methods. While he frequently submits the de- 
vices that are laid before him to exhaustive tests, 
he generally decides impromptu for or against 
them. Among other duties he personally in- 
spects the property under his charge, goes over 
its track, visits its shops, notes its buildings, ex- 
amines its structures, and passes upon those that 
are being built. Conducting his examinations 
with celerity, they are yet minute and compre- 
hensive. The condition and excellence of the 
equipment especially interest and concern him. 
It is safe to say, however, that it never ap- 
proaches the high state of perfection he desires. 
The condition of the road bed and track is a 
matter of supreme importance to him. He 
understands better than anyone else how much 
the preservation of the equipment depends upon 
the track being kept in good condition. Above 
all, he delights to exhibit to directors and stock- 
holdei'S a road in the highest state of efficiency, 
and he is gratified beyond measure if he can 
excite the envy of a contemporary manager by 
the perfection of his appliances. 

The correspondence of the chief manager is 
great beyond expression. The extent and char- 
acter of the communications that reach him are 
both curious and interesting. Their variety would 
astonish and amuse mankind. Let us examine a 
few of the more trivial, picked up at random, the 
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product of one day. In the first we discover the 
writer securely perched upon a lofty height, from 
which he discovers, with the prescience of a states- 
man, the present and future wants of railroads. 
These he unfolds at length, his taste running in 
that way and his time not being a matter of con- 
sequence. He has no request to make. He is a 
humanitarian; a philosopher; an observer, but 
not a railroad man. The manager draws a sigh 
of relief when the letter closes. He expected a 
request for a small loan, a pass at least. Another 
writer, the third in a family of seven who have 
distinguished themselves in mathematics, desires 
to call attention to a new brace which he has 
patented, intended to prevent the wear and tear 
of machinery and reduce the consumption of fuel. 
This brace he describes at length, and gives, 
roughly, in pencil, numerous practical illustra- 
tions from different points of view. He desires 
its immediate introduction, and hints darkly at 
a project he has for its capitalization that will 
enrich all whom he favors. The third letter asks 
for a permit to ship, free, certain household goods 
and farm appliances, because of the grief and 
distress occasioned the owner by the death of a 
third wife. Another asks for a special rate, bas- 
ing his claim upon the fact that his uncle was at 
one time an active member of the legislature, 
and that he, the writer, hopes some time, with 
the avssistance of his friends, to attain a like emi- 
nence. Another writer -a lady — reports at great 
length on the reprehensible conduct of an em- 
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ploye, who stared at her with unvarying perti- 
nacity during a ride of several miles. However, the 
offending eye, happily for her, was afterward dis- 
covered to be of glass; bought by the company to 
replace one that the wearer had lost in its service. 
The stare, therefore, was a corporate, not an indi- 
vidual, offence. The sixth letter claims an annual 
pass— not that the writer, as he explains, is at 
present engaged in any way that warrants him in 
soliciting such a favor, but it was extended to 
him at one time, and he desires its continuance. 
Another writer encloses a few worn and battered 
postage stamps in a letter liumid with self abase- 
ment and the fumes of tobacco. He desires to 
make reparation for the crime of stealing a ride 
upon the company's cars, at a particular date, 
which he mentions with scrupulous precision, but 
upon which day, according to an old calendar, no 
trains were run. The stamps he hopes will be 
received; he expects no recognition; his conscience 
tells him he should make restitution ; he does so, 
and in the performance of his duty rests content. 
Still, he is poor and the father of a large family 
in destitute circumstances; he would therefore 
feel grateful if the company could consistently 
give him something to do— the position of agent 
or conductor, perhaps. While he does not feel cer- 
tain that he could operate a freight train, he feels 
quite assured that he would have no difficulty in 
handling an ordinary light passenger train; if 
not possible for the company to favor him with 
a position at once, he would feel grateful if it 
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would furnish him with a carload of fuel to keep 
his family from freezing. Still another communi- 
cation solicits a liberal subscription on behalf of 
an infant charity that the writer has in charge; an 
association of foundlings and half orphans. Its 
merits appeal alike to all classes, ages and sects, 
and the great corporations of the country, by ren- 
dering such worthy enterprises the timely assist- 
ance they require, will, as the author explains, 
forever endear themselves to the masses of the 
people, on whom they are so entirely dependent. 

Communications such as these, although pro- 
lific in number, constitute only tlie froth that 
floats into the office of the managing official. 
The bulk of the letters that reach him affect 
directly the welfare of the pr()i)erty he repre- 
sents. These letters have to be analyzed and con- 
sidered before they are answered. And in the 
answers the most painstaking care must be 
observed, lest some ambiguous or abrupt sentence 
should creep in that would mislead or offend the 
recipient. The letters emanating from the man- 
ager of a railroad possess the brevity of business 
communications, combined witli the cautious con- 
struction that marks the corresi)ondence of a 
di])l()mate. 

Tlie duties of a chief managing officer vary 
with each succeeding day, l)ut each day is filled 
to the full with its attendant incidents. At ten 
o'(!l()ck we find him receiving those who seek his 
presence. The idle or frivolous he dismisses with 
a brusque courtesy that sometimes offends. Each 
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comer receives the consideration his position or 
the nature of his case warrants. These calls are 
followed by others from such subordinate officials 
and employes as can find excuse for seeking his 
presence. 

The executive of a company has much to say 
tfl his subordinates. It is his business to keep 
them accurately posted, from day to day, and 




from hour to hour, in reference to the policy of 
the company, whether secret or otherwise, so far 
as it affects their departments. In no other way 
can even ijitas! co-operation be secured. 

While the office work of the chief managing 
officer is arduous in the extreme, bis duties along 
the line are not less so. Compelled to travel with 
the utmost exi>edition, he j'et manages to observe 
the condition and wants of the proport,y, and the 
bearing of the company's servants. The qnes- 
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tions that have been held in abeyance awaiting 
his visits are carefully classified and arranged by 
the zealous officials. At every stopping place he 
finds these questions awaiting decision. They ap- 
pear as interrogatories. Not one of them can be 
avoided or ignored, and upon the wisdom and 
experience that directs his decision rests his rep- 
utation with the employes. For, while the sub- 
ordinate obeys the directions of the oflScer over 
him with blind obedience, yet he passes judg- 
ment upon every act of his superior. This judg- 
ment is not the less effective that it finds no 
audible expression. 

Aside from the local duties performed by the 
chief managing officer, he must be able, in all 
the multitudinous questions that arise between 
his company and its connections, to advise, and, 
if necessary, direct the officers of the depart- 
ments interested. They look to him. He must 
see that they are not over reached through 
craft or superior ability. This duty involves a 
i-ange of knowledge that merely cramming can 
never enable him to attain. It must be prac- 
tical, and its possessor must be to the "manor 
born." 

The duties of the managing officer require him 
to attend in person many important meetings 
and conventions. Every company has a foreign, 
as well as a local, policy. The success that at- 
tends its policy depends largely upon the ability 
and experience of its manager. While his as- 
sistants can afford him much valuable aid, yet he 
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must bimself be able to discover and frustrate 
the purposes of rival lines. 

Another duty of the chief managing oflScer is 
to keep the board of direction advised of the 
wants of the company. This involves much more 
than appears on the surface. It requires accu- 
rate knowledge of resources and an exhaustive 
forecast. 

The painstaking investigation and careful 
thought required of a chief managing officer to 
enable him to compass effectually the needs of 
his office, can not be described. Only those 
schooled in such mattei^s can appreciate them. 
A knowledge of them is, however, necessary to 
enable us to understand fully the supreme im- 
portance of the office and the necessity of its oc- 
cupant possessing a happy conjunction of ability, 
faithfulness, experience, temperament, and men- 
tal and physical health. 

The duties of the office vary upon different 
roads, being dependent upon the incumbent's 
industry, ambition, intelligence, experience and 
character; also somewhat upon the industry, 
intelligence, experience and character of those 
about him. If he is weak or inefficient, decline 
shows itself. It is as when a malady seizes on the 
seat of life in an individual; instantly every 
member, every tissue, falls away, suffers, shrinks, 
decays.* 

What Sir Henry Rawlinson says of political 
corporations is true of railroads. The decay, 

*KawIin80D*s ** Ancient Eg3rpt" 
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however, may go on for a long time before it is 
noticed. It may arise from incompetency, neg- 
lect, or unfaithfulness. When, however, it is 
discovered, alarm is spread and a search insti- 
tuted by the proprietors for a new ruler. But, 
unfortunately, it can not be earned on systemat- 
ically, but cursorily, informally, sub rosa. It will 
not do to have it known that anything is wrong; 
it would injure the property. The proprietors 
are thus greatly hampered; fatally, it would seem. 
Moreover, the new ruler must be a stranger lest 
the jealousy of local officers be excited; this 
is not always the rule, but generally. Finally a 
man is recommended, or suggested. Little is 
known of him, and enquiry must be guarded and 
restricted, lest suspicion be excited. He has, per- 
haps, occupied a simihir position — which he has 
left. The reason of his leaving is, however, 
hardly ever ascertaiual)le. After more or less 
secret enquiry, the applicant is, we will say, ac- 
cepted and installed. This is the first step, and 
necessarily a step in the dark. The appointee has 
before him the herculean task of learning the 
geography of the line; the company's secrets, 
past present, future; its business and expendi- 
tures; the capal)ility, character and temper of its 
men, and its system of management. This will 
require months and years. If he is untrustworthy 
or incompetent, it will l)e long before the fact is 
discovered. At best the new official will only 
a]il)roximate average human usefulness. He will, 
however, be retainod, because of the uncertainty 
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and danger that attends a change. If unfit, the 
fact will be known to but few; meanwhile the 
property will suffer; one mishap after another 
will occur; internal difficulties will arise; finan- 
cial distress will ensue; scandalous statements 
will find more or less open circulation; resources 
will grow less and less. If the inherent resources 
of the property are sufliciently strong, it will be 
able to stand the sti-ain. But not always. Over- 
throw will come sooner or later. There is only 
one remedy, one preventive. It is to so organize 
a service that it will not be broken or greatly dis- 
turbed by the death or failure of a particular 
man. The building up of such an organization 
rests with the owners and the chief managing 
official; largely with the latter. Without his 
sympathy it can not be accomplished except 
after long delay and a protracted struggle. The 
ability, tact and knowledge of affairs he possesses, 
coupled with his power, make the work a simple 
one to him. 

Many of the details of construction work and 
much of its responsibility rest upon the chief 
manager. This is why I refer to it here in con- 
nection with his duties. The talent needed in 
working a railway is recjuired in building it. 
Those who have charge of construction work 
should be men of ability, experience, energy and 
executive talent — men like tlie executive of a 
corpoi'ation . I liave frequent occasion to speak 
of the characteristics of this last named official. 
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But always from one point of view. I sketch 
incompletely, and only his iron side; the side the 
public sees; his official countenance, behind which 
the responsibilities of his office are hidden. His 
personality is the reverse of this. It is sensitive 
and elastic; at once gentle and kind. Like all 
really strong men with proportionate physical 
force, his sternness is conventional; a cloak to 
his sensibilities. When appealed to by the dis- 
tressed, his heart responds with the warmth and 
impulsiveness of a woman's. To the world his 
face is marble, his heart granite; face to face with 
man's weaknesses and necessities, his counte- 
nance is flexible, his heart stirred with generous 
thoughts. Such are the responsible managers of 
railroads apart from the cares and ambitions of 
place; at once sympathetic, loyal and strong. 
Such are great business men everywhere — the 
Cromwells of our time. 

The railway officer is a creature of yesterday; 
little understood. He is the product of an era; 
the creation of a new civilization. A man of 
affairs, of lofty aspirations, devoted to his em- 
ployer and his business. Versatile in his require- 
ments, free from prejudices, destitute of hobbies, 
wise, experienced, companionable; with charita- 
ble thoughts, he stands ready to meet the world 
more than half way in every manly impulse. 

In selecting a man to take charge of the con- 
struction work of a railroad, the more nearlv he 
possesses the executive characteristics required 
in operating these properties, the more nearly he 
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will accomplish the highest possibilities of his 
office. He must be a man able to foresee events 
and control circumstances. If he is lacking in 
capacity and resolution, his fretful forebodings 
will accurately forecast results. His work will 
be attended with the same unfortunate circum- 
stances that characterize the work uf similar 
men in other walks of 
life. Nothing will trans- 
pire as it should; sup- 
plies will be inadequate 
in one case, and excess- 
ive in another; they 
will not reach the place 
where needed or when 
needed; delay instead of 
expedition will follow. ^-^ 
All his ■ plans will be / 
disturbed by dicordant --"'*' 
jars, while in the hands "'^""■" •"'"" "' ^'"'"«" 

of a capable man a happy conjunction of cir- 
cumstances will attend everything that is done. 

In early days railroads were built by companies 
organized for that purpose. In many cases, the 
work was farmed out to construction companies; 
many roads are still built in this way, but every 
company has its engineering department, charged 
with tlie immediate duty of looking after its con- 
struction work. 

A large percentage of the mileage of railroads 
constructed each year is for extensions of exist- 
ing lines and is built directly by the companies 
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interested. Where this is so, the work is carried 
on with the same method and forethought that 
characterize ordinary repairs and renewals. 

The construction of a railroad requires elabo- 
rate preparation in bringing together needed 
material. The work must be anticipated through- 
out. It is necessary that the oflScial in charge 
should comprehend every emergency. The work 
will occupy his thoughts for months in advance; an 
adequate depot of supply must be arranged for 
storing needed material; he must ascertain the 
number and kind of ties required; the number of 
tons of rails; the supply of track fastenings and 
road appurtenances; the bridge timber needed; 
the building material necessary; ballast; build- 
ings for the force; requirements for fuel sheds, 
water tanks, round houses, machine shops, store 
houses, stations, platforms, sidings, yards and 
other necessaries. It will also be necessary for 
him to estimate the force reciuired to superintend 
the work and can-y it on; the work to be done 
by contractors he will have to let. All these 
things and miuiy othei-s must be looked after in 
advance, so that when the work is commenced it 
will go on uninterruptedly. 

The celerity and smoothness with which coa- 
struction work progresses under a competent 
supervisor seem to detract from the importance 
of his office. He appears superfluous; the 
property seems to grow of its own accord; the 
work looks simple to the observer. If, however, 
he is lacking in executive talent, industry and 
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experience, liis iucompeteiicy quite likely will 
make him so conspicuous that the ignorant will 
exclaim, ''How indispensable this man; how for- 
tunate his company; observe his untiring indus- 
try, his interest, his attention to details, his ubicj- 
uity!" Those who look boneatli the surface will, 
however, detect his weakness. They will notice 
that under his management men are so crowded 
together as to impede each other; that they are 
poorly supplied; that they lack initiative and 
responsibility; that supplies are ill arranged and 
not located con venientlv; that his estimates ex- 
ceed wants in some cases, and are deficient in 
others; that supplies are lacking at places where 
needed and at the time needed; that delays and 
embarrassments are frequent, and that while 
everything seems to be bustling with precon- 
ceived activity, the contrary is the case. All this 
influences cost unfavorably, but the fact is not 
generally known to the owners or executive. 
They have a bird's eye view of the property after 
it is finished, a kaleidoscopic statement of cost, 
the word of the supervisor, — that is all. Their 
information may be true, so far as it goes. But 
it does not go far enough. However, the owner 
is primarily to blame for this. He can have what 
he wants. It is for him to decide. 13ut his de- 
cision will vary according to his temperament 
and methods. One of the greatest capitalists 
in America has said that there is no necessity 
for keeping accounts in connection with the 
construction of railroads; all he wants to know 
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is that the money goes into the work. But 
how can he, away from the property, know 
this? How judge of the fidelity, economy and 
wisdom exercised without an itemized state- 
ment of cost without reviewing the expendi- 
tures ? 

The present method of judging of the intelli- 
gence and care used in constructing a road is 
generally defective; it is based largely on sur- 
mise; a belief in our fellow man, or a disbelief 
in him. We agree that the work has been hon- 
estly and skillfully performed, or the contrary; 
we look over the accounts; we analyze them; we 
listen to the story of the official in charge. This 
is not enough. If he has been deficient, it is im- 
possible thus to discover it. Such is the potency 
of words when addressed to those already pre- 
possessed, or who have no means of measuring 
their value, that the exi)hinations of unfit men, 
instead of demonstrating their inefticiency, wall, 
very likely, have the effect to build up confidence 
in them. We must have a better standard in 
business matters. What is it? In the case of 
railway construction we may partially find it by 
careful classification of accounts; by full and 
complete statements. But this is not enough. 
It is only by a resurvey of the property that the 
ol)joct can be fully attained. Definite informa- 
tion can only thus l)e secured. A resurvey may 
not bring any money back into the treasury, but 
it will prove a source of future saving if existing 
methods and men are inadequate. If the w^ork 
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has l>een wisely and economically performed, it 
will demonstrate the fact. 

The practice of resurveying railway property 
after the completion of the work is not usual. 
But it is as legitimate as enquiry in regard to the 
cost of a sidew^alk or fence after completion. It 
can not be distorted into a reflection on anyone. 
On the contrary it will protect the official in 
charge if he has been reasonably efficient. If 
he has been merely fussy where he should have 
had foresight; if he has technical experience 
wuthout sense; knowledge without discretion; 
age without wisdom; energy without judg- 
ment; or is lacking in honesty, a resurvey of 
his work will disclose the fact. Or, if not con- 
clusively, will at least afford a good basis; a 
shrewd hint. 

The construction work of railroads should be 
subjected to general rules of business. In their 
absence, the owner and executive are dependent 
wholly upon their estimate of men's character; 
on man's skill and inherent honesty; on his ability 
to guess correctly. This is a very unsatisfac- 
tory and unsafe basis. Absence of precautionary 
measures, careful checks and l)alances, makes 
men unfaithful; makes them dishonest; makes 
them inefficient. I do not speak from personal 
experience, but from general knowledge. I do 
not recollect to have know^n of any improper 
practices connected with the construction of 
railroads. What I have to say is general: abstract; 
the application of methods recognized and prac- 
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ticed by men in private busiiipss. They are not 
new discoveries, but well recognized. 

Generally s|>eaking, i-ailway construction must 
be more carefully looked after in new and im- 
perfect organizations than elsewhere. The sub- 
ject is an interesting one and well underHtood by 
the proprietoi-s and managers .of railroads. 1 can 
not attempt to discuss the si>ccilic measures that 
should be adopted. EIsewlioi"e, however, I refer 
to particular methods and practices in connection 
with the construction of railroads that, if fol- 
lowed, will greatly aid and strengthen the efforts 
of those who are interested in socniing efficiency 
and responsibility.* 

•Xnmely, In tlie i-liniitcr lirrriii rin tlic i 'lijcf EiiKiiH-or. HncI in 
Hie volimips " FlnandnR. ItiilMlii;: iiml Maiiilniiiln);." " »oiiom- 
U'«l Piircliaw. Carp anil rw- of Miitcriiil," anti " Fis.-al Aflairs. 
I>isl>iirH(>ni<>nts." It is iiUo rcfprreil to in '* Kt'onomy of Kates. 
Private versus Governinont Control." 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SECRETARY AND HIS DUTIES. 

It is the duty of tliis officer to anticipate the 
wants of directoi's and stockholders at tlieir meet- 
ings and to facilitate a clear understanding of the 
business that comes before them. He is the 
trusted and confidential agent of the directors 
and attends upon their meetings for the purpose 
of recording the proceedings and affording such 
clerical information and assistance as his wide 
knowledge of the internal affairs of the organiza- 
tion render possil)le. The particulars of all 
meetings of directors and stockholders are spread 
upon the books of his office, of which he is the 
custodian. 

The office of secretary requires peculiar talent 
and facility of execution in the delicate matters 
that appertain to the financial and clerical trans- 
actions of a company. Ilis familiarity with the 
confidential policy of the board makes his posi- 
tion one of the utmost delicacy, and so wisely is 
he selected and so discreet are his methods that 
he is impenetrable to the wiles of gossip. His 
books, like himself, are marvels of perspicuity 
and reticence. While recording every essential 
fact, they contain no hint of the innumerable 
petty incidents that attend the deliberations of 

(237) 
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directors and that surround the measures pro- 
posed by them; they simply tell us that such and 
such a measure was passed, and, i)erliai>8, that 
such and such directors voted for or against it. 
Here they stop. The skirmishing and dalliance 
are unnoticed; the secret caucusing held in re- 
mote angles of dark and gloomy corridors; the 
cautiously guarded discussions carried on in half 
concealed windows; the modifications to which 




the measure was subjected, in the iufonnal chat 
of directoin; the confidential murmurs that 
passed between particular membci-s during the 
meeting; the action of that mysterious and for- 
midable Ulan, the cliainuan, witting at the head 
of the room, silent an<l observant; the sagacious 
nod of i-ocoffnition indulged in by one particular 
person, and answered by the raised eyebrows 
and protruding lipsof a neighbor across the way; 
the bursts of temper and hot denunciation of 
one director; the lazy indifference of another; 
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the attention paid to his necktie aud boots by a 
third; the silence and look of determined re- 
solve that shone in the face of a fourth; the pre- 
ternatural attentiveness of a fifth; the sharp, 
ringing cry, " I second it," of a sixth— about all 
these interesting details, so much dearer to 
us than the dry minutiae of business, the dis- 
creet secretary is silent — silent as the gloomy 
books, worn with usage and musty with the 
dampness of years, over which he spends so 
much time. 

While he pores over these old tomes, pregnant 
with so much that is valuable to the company, 
he is preoccupied, oftentimes abstracted. His 
thoughts are busy with the directors far away. 
He loves them and believes in them. They arc 
all important to him. The courtier who dwells 
in the presence of the king and amid the splon- 
doi's that evince his power feels but a feeble in- 
terest in those who pursue life in a colder atmos- 
phere. Warmed by the rays of the throne, he 
thinks but idly of the half starved tires that 
glimmer in less favored places. 

The weaknesses of the secretary attach us to 
liim. He is a human, kindred spirit after all, 
like oui'selves. To him the board is the guiding 
star— the luminous power that lights up the 
sombre recesses of life. The cold affability we 
notice in him at other times is observable 
throughout society. The lesser gives place to 
the greater. We clothe ours(^lves in the garl) of 
others and l)ask in tlie sunlight of their favor. 
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It does not matter how the distinction arises so 
that it is reflected in us. 

In England, when railway companies were in 
their swaddling clothes, the secretary was the 
most considerable oflicial in their service. Vari- 
ous circumstances conspired to this. The knowl- 
edge he had was both technical and definite. He 
differed from his fellow^s whose knowledge w^as 
not definite. All the details of railway organi- 
zation, including the law\s applicable to the same, 
were familiar to him. Companies sprung into 
existence under his immediate eye. He per- 
fected their affairs and ti^ave them direction. No 
one else comprehended the intricacies of method 
and procedure that attended the inception and 
working of corporate bodies. This information, 
of paramount importance to directors, gave him 
a shadowy prestige that w^as denied his fellows, 
whose labors were isolat(Ml and comparatively 
unknown. The power of the secretary was great; 
his orders were scrupulously obeyed; his slightest 
suggestions w^ere listened to with rapt attention, 
lie was thought to possess the secret of wealth. 
The joint stock companies that sprung up on 
every hand, and that enriched all that partici- 
[)ated in them, he alone fully understood. But 
the basis of his i)()wer was, after all, a species of 
kuowledge easily acquired. It did not outlast 
the sui)erstiti()n that gave it bii'tli. With the in- 
crease of joint stock companies and the publicity 
that attended the organization and conduct of 
their business, the knowledge of details, before 
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known only to the secretary, became general. 
This diffusion was fatal to his power, and from a 
person of influence and discretion he became 
simply a servitor like his fellow officers. In 
reciting the history of the English secretary, we 
recount that of his cousin in the United States. 
The English secretary, however, still retains a 
nominal control over the accounts, but in the 
United States this distinction, if it may be called 
a distinction, is, except in isolated cases, not 
allowed him, such matters having been especially 
delegated to a particular officer technically 
familiar with such matters. 

The duties of secretary relate to the con- 
venience of the board and to the fulfillment of 
the legal obligations necessary to preserve the 
life and prerogatives of a company. It is his 
duty to prepare and cause to be published the 
notices of meetings of stockholders that the laws 
of the country and the regulations of the compa- 
nies require.* The notice that is sent to direct- 
ors of board and committee meetings is sent 
by him. The preliminaries that these meetings 
render necessary also devolve upon him; the 
minutes of the preceding meeting must be ready 
at hand for use, other records must also be avail- 

* *• Notice of the time and place of meeting (of stockliolders), 
pipied by tlie President or Secretary, shall \yc pidiHshed in 
two of the daily newspai>ers of the city of ('hica«^o, and in one of 
tlie daily papers pidilislied in the city of New York, and the cities 
of Hockford and (Jalena in the State of illiiiois, at least thirty 
days previous to the day of meeting." — Jhj-Inirs Galena <fc Chicago 
Union Railroad Company^ 1859^ paye />. 
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able for reference, if desired; he must bear in 
remembrance the business left unfinished at the 
last meeting; the data the meeting is likely to 
require he must liave at hand. The repoi^ts of 
committees and officers, also communications to 
the directors, he presents. The resolutions of 
a formal nature that characterize, to a greater 
or less extent, all meetings of stockholdei's or 
directors, he has ready to be offered at the oppor- 
tune moment. He also interests himself in the 
ballots that are to l)e cast by stockholders, 
especially those that have official sanction. It is 
his duty to furnish the tellers or persons in charge 
of the polls at the meetings of the stockholdei-s 
with an ali)habetical list of persons entitled to 
vote. The books in which the records of bonds 
and capital stock are kept are under his charge, 
and no share of stock or registered bond is per- 
mitted to be tranferred unless dulv authorized. 
Every bond or certificate of stock that is taken 
up in lieu of one issued, he examines to see that 
it is properly cancelled. It frequently happens 
that the transfer of stocks and bonds is conducted 
under the direction of some banking house or 
other liscal institution; in such cases the duties 
of the secretary are greatly lessencnl. lie has, 
however, still to sign the company's bonds and 
certificates of capital stock. 

The secretary is retiuired to keep the addresses 
of directors and l)ondli()lders, and, so far as possi- 
ble, of the stockholders of the comi)any, so that 
communication may had with them when occa- 
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sion requires. As the period for the annual elec- 
tion approaches, we frequently find him in com- 
munication with the proprietors, requesting the 
proxies of such as are inclined that way. 

The secretary is entrusted with the care of the 
corporate seal of the company, and his signature, 
in conjunction therewith, is necessary to give legal 
form to bonds and other formal documents. All 
coupons attached to bonds have also to be 
authenticated by him or by the treasurer. All 
leases and important contracts and agreements 
bear his attestation; and in reference to this last 
rule there should be no exception. The necessity 
that he should attest such papers serves to bring 
them before him. This is very important, as the 
records of his office (or of some other equally im- 
portant office) should contain careful transcripts 
of such papers. Whenever tljey relate, no matter 
how remotely, to the business of any other depart- 
ment, it should be the custodian's duty to furnisli 
a copy or digest tliereof, witliout dehiy, to the 
official interested. He should do the same with 
resolutions of the board and its committees. 

The number of lea.ses, contracts and agree- 
ments in force upon a railroad is so great that 
the accurate knowledge which the secretary 
possesses of them makes liis services more and 
more valual)le each year. Ultimately he becomes 
a verital)le storehouse of hiformation. But this 
fact should not encourage him to omit system- 
atically to register and index his l)ooks of record, 
so that, in the event of his retirement, no trouble 
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would be encountered by his successor or losa 
incurred by the company. When these precau- 
tions are neglected, great embarrassment and 
possible losses ensue. 

While the secretary is the proper custodian of 
the legal documents of the company, it should be 
his duty, as already intimated.to keep his brother 
officers advised of such matters as belong to the 
departments over which they preside. He must 
be careful that his desire to make himself useful 
does not lead him to confuse and mystify his 




oflico. The secretary, like the tutor of I^ouis 
XIV, should strive by the ellioieucy and the 
heartiness of his ,servii'e to make himself uselesn 
to those he serves. The duration and value of 
his xsoi'vice will 1k> greatly jiroloiiged thereby. 
Oflirers of niilwiiys fan not Icjirn too early that 
no man .sliould bo nt'ccssary to a company. De- 
lusions uiHin tliiw Hiihjcct are frf(|iii'iit, and often- 
times unfortunate. There are nionuMits, without 
doubt, in the life of almost every ollicer of prom- 
inence when he may be ?,-a\{[ t(tl)e of especial and 
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great value, but such periods are rare. The ex- 
pectant aspirants outside the charmed circle, 
that jostle and crowd each other in their strife 
for place and power, may always be depended 
upon to furnish a man equal to every emergency. 
The oflBcial who today fills every eye w ill, the week 
after his retirement, be scarcely mentioned, and 
in a few years will be forgotten. Such is fame. 
While an oflBcer may, by honest and intelligent 
service, make himself of great value, he can 
never hope to become so important a factor that 
his loss will be seriously anti(*ipated or long 
noticed after it occurs, provided the service of 
which he is a part is properly organized. If 
not rightly organized, he may for a brief 
period enjoy among business men a notoriety 
kindred to that of the youth who fired the Ephe- 
sian dome. 

The secretary of a company is one of the nat- 
ural guardians of its property, and his (*liara(*ter 
and accomplishments should be such as to fit 
him for this oflice. While many of his duties are 
purely clerical, his familiarity with the affairs of 
the corporation makes him the custodian of 
knowledge that is of great value and usefulness. 
This may be made to bear fruit, or may lie dor- 
mant like seed in frozen ground. The duties and 
responsibilities of the secretary are necessarily 
limited and his sources of information not so ex- 
tended as many other ofHcers. But so far as 
they go they should be developed and utilized to 
the utmost. The office requires to be filled by a 
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self respecting and enlightened man with accom- 
plishments and ambitions far above those of a 
base or mechanical nature. When this is not the 
case, a company loses the aid of one of its most 
beneficent ageiits. 




CHArTEK XV 

THE TREASURER AND HIS DUTIES. 

The duties of this officer are rarely the same 
with any two companies. Upon him devolves 
the supervision of financial affairs. He is the 
custodian of the funds, assets and collaterals. 
To him belongs, either actively or constructively, 
the labor of collecting the revenue. 

This last named work is not relatively the 
same with different corporations; it is increased 
or diminished according to the faithfulness, in- 
telligence and zeal of agents and the efficiency 
of the system of accounting. If circumstances 
are favorable, a company will not suffer material 
loss in this direction; if not favorable, it will. 

The treasurer has also charge of disbursements. 
The labor attending this is largely dependent 
upon the financial ability of a company. If it is 
so happily situated as to possess a generous sur- 
plus, the work is simplified and lessened. This 
happy conjunction is not, however, so frequent 
as could be wished. There are so manv demands 
for money upon a railroad that it is diflicult to 
husband it. Moreover, a large amount of every 
company's income is not availal)le; it consists of 
earnings in course of collection and transmission; 
moneys invested in supplies, or temporarily 

(24^) 
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locked up in other ways. The amount thus out- 
standing varies with the extent of a road and the 
nature of its business. Upon many lines it will 
comprise a very considerable portion of the gross 
monthly receipts. Proper consideration is fre- 
quently not given this fact by anyone except the 
treasurer. In the declaration of dividends the 
total net income is sometimes apportioned with- 
out reference to the cash on hand. The property 




has earned it and the owners are entitled to it. 
There is nothiiiy wrong in the transaction in the 
aUstriict. IJut, while the company may have 
earned the dividend, the money is not in its pos- 
wssion. Money will come in, jwrhaps, within 
thirty days; but meanwhile other exigencies 
arise. This discrepancy between the net income 
of a company and the cash on hand is one of the 
many sources of enibnn-Jissment to the treasurer. 
Ill addition to tlie litrf,'0 amount of outstand- 
ing receipt-5 just described, the treasury is called 
upon daily and hourly to make disbursements 
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from earnings that are not properly chargeable 
to income. Every cent so expended lessens abil- 
ity to meet obligations due to bond and stock- 
holders. 

As a rule the money used in purchasing mate- 
rial is taken from current receipts. Miscellaneous 
assets are acquired in the same way. Many con- 
struction expenditures are also tlius provided for; 
new equipment is purchased; buildings erected: 
side tracks laid; bridges built; spurs extended: 
telegraph lines strung; tunnels bored; viaducts 
erected; hills cut through; cuts deepened and 
widened; embankments heightened and strength- 
ened; and a thousand other things done to better 
the property. Such expenditures are common 
upon every road, but are more common upon 
new and poor lines than upon those l)etter able 
to pay for them. No single expenditure for con- 
struction would, as a rule, greatly embarrass a 
company to provide for out of net revenue, but 
taken as a whole the amount is so large that the 
burden is a heavy one. 

When entirely new lines are to be constructed 
or any great expenditure made for bettering the 
property, provision is usually made in advance 
for the money. But this is rarely done in the 
case of petty additions and improvements in 
America, though it is common in Europe. I do 
not criticise the practice. The fact that it is sys- 
tematically practiced l)y the owners and man- 
agers of our railways justifies the custom and 
proves it to be for the best. 
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It lias been the settled policy of American 
railways to expend a certain amount of revenue 
each year in improving their properties. It orig- 
inated in the necessity ownei's felt for strength- 
ening their interests, — a necessity that no one 
will question who is familiar with railway his- 
tory in the United States. Such expenditures, 
however, should be carefully considered. They 
are at best forced loans, from stockholders, and 
should not be pursued further than will redound 
ultimately to their good. But, aside from these 
expenditures, every company should have a 
strong working fund equal to the sum of uncol- 
lected receipts and other necessary working cap- 
ital. Such a fund is necessary to the safety of a 
company and will enable it to economize in 
many ways that are imp()ssil)le under different 
circumstances. The trite maxim, "Pay as you 
go," applies with as much truth to corporations 
as to individuals. A corporation that can not do 
this is embarrassed in many ways; it must pay 
higher for its supplies than it otherwise w^ould, 
and is not al)le to avail itself of many favorable 
opportunities for advancing its interests in other 
directions. It should, therefore, seek at all times 
to maintain a strong cash balance and should in 
every case provide means in advance of its needs. 
By such expedient the payment of interest obli- 
gations, dividends, expenditures for improve- 
ments, etc., becomes ccnnparatively easy. 

The routine work of the treasurer requires of 
him familiarity with the practices of bankers 
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and commercial men generally. He must be 
familiar with the making and using of notes, 
drafts, checks, bills of exchange, l)onds, stocks, 
and kindred instruments. This information is to 
be acquired by practical experience— it is not to 
be learned from books, though the latter may as- 
sist him. The treasurer must not only possess 
technical knowledge, but he must have a good 
knowledge of the property, so that he may act 
advisedly. 

It sometimes occurs that the receipts of a com- 
pany are not sufficient to meet its current ol)li- 
gations, but require to be anticipated by weeks, 
perhaps months. This is the case when expend- 
itures precede earnings collections. In such 
cases, if the treasurer is not fully advised, or is 
not an adept in expedients, his company will 
suffer greatly from his deficiencies. The office of 
treasurer of a poor or improvident company is 
an exceedingly irksome one. The necessities of 
his position compel him to resort to every admis- 
sible subterfuge and place him in many instances 
in a position where he must accept affronts with 
cheerfulness and resignation. 

The position of treasurer of a company that can 
not pay it« debts promptly is a peculiarly hard 
one. The public in many cases will ascrilie his 
dilatoriness to personal contumacy or neglect of 
duty. These erroneous impressions can not be 
corrected without injury to the credit of the com- 
pany; he consequently encourages them. Com- 
pelled to ask credit in the most trivial cases, he 

i7 
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lingers reluctantly over the settlement of every 
claim. When accounts have run their allotted 
period, he lengthens their life by renewals in a 
different shape. Thus, a book account, when 
due, he supplements by note or acceptance. 
This is considered permissible; an open account, 
he construes, may be extended without sensible 
loss of credit; a note or acceptance can not. 
The distinction is vc jv ni/c -hardly perceptible. 
Nevertheless he avaiLs .rini ('iC of it. The com- 
mercial world agrees in looking upon the renewal 
of a note or acceptance by a railroad company as 
an indication of mismanagement or the avant- 
cofu'eur of bankruptcy. For this reason a treas- 
urer who values his reputation or the credit of 
the institution he serves will not contemplate 
such action except in cases of extreme emer- 
gency. He will, on the contrary, strive to draw 
the origiiuil instrument with such wholesome 
margin that when due it can be paid without 
thought or suggestion of extension. 

The duty of making provision for interest on 
bonds and dividends falls naturally upon the 
treasurer. Upon him also rests the responsibility 
of surrounding these payments with necessary 
safeguards. The sinking funds have also to be 
looked after by the treasurer, and as they are 
frequently payable in l)onds, he must in such 
cases go into the market and make the necessary 
purchases. Tlie duties of the treasurer require 
him, in conjunction with the board of directors 
or the president, to negotiate all loans, whether 
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of a temporary or permanent character, that the 
affairs of the company render necessary. The 
difficulties surrounding this labor are apparent. 
Sales of securities are also conducted by him. 
When cash accumulations will permit, it is his 
business to loan the surplus when it can be done 
without risk. The performance of duties of this 
nature, it is apparent, requires an extended knowl- 
edge of financial affairs and a sound discretion. 

The collection of revenue arising from trans- 
portation, the sale of supplies, and other sources, 
is at once arduous and perplexing. All the re- 
ceipts of a company require to be followed with 
painstaking pertinacity throughout the ramifica- 
tions of the service until the cash finally reaches 
the treasury. Every avenue has to be guarded. 
The performance of this important service neces- 
sitates the possession by the treasurer of definite 
knowledge of specific information. This requires 
that he should at all times have access to the 
books and accounts of the company. To facili- 
tate this, it is thought necessary by many com- 
panies that the accounts should center in him, or 
be directly tril)utary to his office. The promi- 
nence of the treasurer as the nominal custodian of 
the company's purse strings, gives him a power 
and a prestige not possessed by any other officer 
of equal rank; he is thought, l)e(*ause of tliis, by 
many companies to be in a position to exercise a 
pressure in behalf of faithful accounting that can 
not be secured elsewhere. Without the information 
afforded him by the accounts, his supervision 
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over receipts and expenditures is greatly re- 
stricted; be has no assurance that receipts are 
not delayed or alienated, or that payments are 
bona fide. However, any information he may 




lack in this respect will be possessed by the 
accounting officer, who is, in the main, quite 
as faithful and skillful as he. 

Upon many American railroads the accounting ' 
officer is entrusted with the duty of collect- 
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ing the revenue. It is his ofBce to see that the 
accounts of agents and others are properly kept 
and the money turned over to the treasurer. He 
is thus the coadjutor of the latter. This blending 
of duties, as may be readily supposed, is frequently 
the occasion of more or less annoyance to both 
officers. Whenever authority is exercised by two 
or more officers and its linlitations are not accu- 
rately defined, it occasions conflict and embar- 
rasses the service, and, in the case of financial 
officers, results in loss. The duty of collecting 
receipts should be entrusted to a particular .per- 
son; the moment responsibility is divided, it is 
lost. Men will not act energetically when their 
duty is not clearly apparent. Either the treas- 
urer or accountant should be held wholly respon- 
sible for collections. The dutv can not be 
safely divided. 

The treasurer is the natural custodian of the 
securities of the company, among others of those 
deposited by agents for the faithful fulfillment of 
duty. The vicissitudes of business require that 
these should be carefully scrutinized by him at 
short intervals. 

The conduct of the treasury department is at- 
tended with many incidents that test the forbear- 
ance of the treasurer. Thus it is his duty to pay 
coupons as they become due and are presented 
for redemption. It sometimes occurs tluit these 
are lost by owners, or representations to that 
effect are made. In such cases, payment is man- 
ifestly impossible without adequate protection. 
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Nevertheless, claimants will persist that other 
security than their word is unnecessary. Again, 
stockholders who have, through ignorance or 
neglect, allowed their certificate's to stand in the 
names of former ownei*s, will claim the proceeds 
of dividends without feeling it incumbent upon 
them to establish the authenticitv of their state- 
ments. The treasurer is also harassed more or 
less by the presentation of spurious stocks and 
bonds brought to him l)y innocent holdeiu Like 
all fiscal agents, he is extremely conscientious, 
.and, because of this, dwells amidst constant 
alarms, lest some mishap l)efall the interests 
entrusted to his care. Tlu^ p<^tty vexations that 
beset him can not l)e re(*a.pitulated: they are such 
as harass every man entrusted with the custody 
of money. 

The calls upon the treasurer for money, as 
already intimated, oftcMitimes take no account of 
his ability to })ay. Thus wIumi engaged in i)rovid- 
ing for tlio i)ay roll, and wlion (*very resource is 
strained, si^ttlemeiit is demanded for people who 
have been injured or killed, for losses, damages, 
legal servi(*es, doctors' bills, coroners' fees, over 
charges, taxes, supplies, and the* thousand and 
on(^ things that l)eset a. railroad company. Each 
department, ignoi-ant of the wants of others or 
este(Mning their own particular nc^eds imperative, 
resents as harmful any dc^lay in the payment of 
its bills. However, the (conservatism of the 
treasurer and his rectitude of pur])ose enable him 
to withstand these assaults. 
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In his efforts to collect the company's debts, 
the treasurer meets with continual obstructions; 
thus, debtors prolong the life of their accounts 
by avoidance of his agents, by sequestrating their 
property, by disputes over the amount, by the 
intervention of receivers, or the injunctions of 
court-s. On the other hand, the patrons of the 
company everywhere clamor for an extension of 
time. In every direction all the multitudinous 
devices familiar to the impecunious are brought 
into play to harass him. 

Good judgment and extended knowledge of 
affairs are of great value to the treasurer. He is 
particular in receiving and disbursing money. 
He will not receive it himself, nor permit others 
to receive it, without giving a formal receipt, 
specific both as regards character and date. He 
will not pay out money unless duly authorized. 
He also watches continually to see that the 
records of his office are complete, and their con- 
nection and sense so clear that a dullard may 
unravel them long after he is dead. 

The treasurer's daily life, while on the whole 
easy going, is filled to the full with sprightly in- 
cident's. Thus, impecunious operatives waylay 
him in out of the way places for wages not yet 
earned; constables lie in wait to serve notice 
of garnishment upon him; claims already paid 
reappear through inadvertence; mendicants 
haunt his footsteps; imposters claim his aid; the 
agents of eleemosynary institutions approach his 
office as they w^ould a shrine; boarding house 
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keepers, shrunken tradesmen, homy-handed 
washer-women and worn and frowsy men impor- 
tune him by day and by night, to save them from 
the loss of petty credits they have unwisely ex- 
tended irresponsible employes. More serious 
than these, unscrupulous and desperate men seek 
an occasion to blackmail him, or failing, to blast 
his character; the base try to corrupt him openly; 
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the politic seek the same end in a more round- 
about way. In his business the over zealous 
among his subordinates keep him disturbed night 
and day Mith tales of sHi)iio.sitiou8 collusion and 
thoft. Like a jn-osecuting attoraey, he is made 
the niihappy rcci-ptarle of every attempt, open 
or covert, to defraud his company. Thus his 
faith in man's into^nity grows less and less each 
day until in tlie end he is iniHined to believe only 
what he himself sees and knows. 
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That the office of treasurer requires a person of 
unimpeachable honesty, goes without saying. 
It requires more. It requires that he should he 
a man of hroad and comprehensive views, under- 
standing the company's interests, and firm in 
protecting them. The office is not a clerical one, 
and should not be made so. The trefisurer is one 
of the natural trustees of a property to wlniin 
owners must look to conserve certain vahiable 
interests. The performance of his duties requires 
their countenance and support. In no other way 
can lie enforce the proper functions of his office. 
This enforcement, it may be said in passing, i.s of 
much greater importance to them than to him. 



Note. — The foregoing jjlves an outline meri'ly of tin' (iinc- 
tiona or a railway trea8iirer. For a more coniiilcto iiii(l<;rFita[j(liiig 
of his juriHOietlon aoil for iiitoruiatioii ax to iletallH of Iiih iIiitieH 
anil inethoila ai1opte<1 in performing tiiem, ttie reailer Is referred 
to the booka, "Colleotion of Revenue," "Fiscal Duties of Agents 
and roiiductore," "Fiscal Affairs'' and "Ftaoal Affairs, Dis- 
bursemente." 




CHAPTER XVI. 



THE DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT AND HIS DUTIES — 
THE ORGANIZATION AND CIVIL SERVICE OF RAIL- 
ROADS. 

The measure of this officer's duty is dependent 
upon the extent of the division over which he 
has supervision; its peculiar topographical 
features; the facilities he ha.s for maintaining it; 
its business and the appliances for con(hicting 
the latter. The discretion allowed him is depend- 
ent upon his experience, al)ility and tact, and 
the disposition of his sni)erioi- ollicer. He is the 
representative of tlie gon(^ral manager and is 
immediately in charge of the ju-operty. 

The supervision the division superintendent 
exercises over employes is ([ualilied by the au- 
thority and needs of other d(*partments. It is 
general, however. Mis anthoiily over station, 
train and track forces is absolute*, because of tlie 
neces,sity of harmony and co-oi)crati()n in tlie 
conduct of busin(»ss, moiv pai'ticularly the run- 
ning of trains. In many instaiices he has entire 
charj^e of the pro])crty, inchidiiig the track and 
other structures. In other cases he shares this 
duty with the civil engineer. His authority, 
however, is paramount in all things necessary to 
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secure unity of purpose and celerity of action in 
the handling of traffic. 

The office of division superintendent presup- 
poses the existence of a property so extended as 
to preclude personal supervision by the general 
manager. The division superintendent occupies 
the same relation to the general manager that a 
corps commander does to the general of an army. 
His policy is directed from headquarters and all 
his act^ are subject to revision. He an-anges 
the schedules by which trains are run. When 
accidents occur on the line or business can l>e 
expedit-ed thereby, he has recourse to the tele- 
gra])h.* He has a clear head, retentive mem- 
ory, ])(n'fect knowledge of the geography of the 
road, including the extent of its grades, the loca- 
tion of its tol(*gra])h offices and the capacity of 
its sidings. When moving trains by telegraphic 
order, tlieir number, ])(Ksition and character are 
accurat(^ly kei)t in mind by him, also the quality 
of tlie engines that haul them, the state of the 
w^eatber, tbe direction of the wind and the capa- 
city of the enginenien and other train emploj'es. 

While the division suiKM'intendont has charge 
of tbe (Mni>l()yes along tbe lin(\ agents and con- 
dnciors an* also subject to (lir(M*tion by other 
ollic(M's in tluMr r(*s[)e(*tiv(^ <lr])a]'tnients. But as 
a rule tb(» sn|)orint(Mi<lont alone a.i)[)oints. lie 
also discharges. If an e]n])loye is dishonest, or 
if other oc(*asion aris(\s for his dismissal, tlie 



♦ hi siimiiiiii;^ np tho duties of tlio sniH'rintoii(h»nt I of course 
sum up the duties of his iuuntMliate statV, tho traiu d i spat rher. etc. 
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division superintendent generally gives the 
order. The duty is not an agreeable one, and is 
not always performed with the promptness it 
should be. Employes who arc unfit in other 
departments may be especially desirable to the 
superintendent. Moreover, the latter is often- 
times extremely tenacious of the prerogatives of 
his office and not unfrequently resents any sug- 
gestions in regard to their exercise in matters of 
a co-operative nature. When this is so, it greatly 
embarrasses department officers and complicates 
the handling of the business and revenue, and in 
many instances endangers both. The discretion 
of the division superintendent should not extend 
beyond the appointment of unexceptionable 
men and the retention of those who are worthy 
of trust by all departments of the service. 

Employes engaged in the manipulation of 
trains are especially subordinate to the division 
superintendent and are governed by him with 
great strictness, inefficiency or neglect of duty 
being punished with dismissal, susi)ension, or re- 
duction in rank or pay. Care is, however, used 
to avoid injustice. The train force constitutes 
an indispensable ingredient of the service and is 
made to feel in every proper way the high esti- 
mation in which it is held and the desire there is 
to promote its interests. 

Engineers, firemen, and other employes occu- 
pied al)out the locomotive, are under the direc- 
tion of the master mechanics: the latter are, 
nominally at least, under the direction of the 
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division superintendent. This is thought neces- 
sary to secure due subordination and unity of 
purpose. 

The duties of the division superintendent com- 
pel him to keep himself informed as to the condi- 
tion, whereabouts and capacity of the rolling 
stock. He must be familiar with the number, 
character and availal)ility of locomotives, the 
number and location of emj)ty cai-s, how many 
loaded cars are waiting to ])e moved and the 
number in transit. He must aUo watch the vol- 
ume of business, carefully noting its source and 
direction so that he can exercise a wise supervis- 
ion over the force, cutting it down when trade 
diminishes and answering quickly any demand 
for its increase. He must also keep himself 
advised of the requirements of his division in 
other directions, distinguishing between those 
things which are necessary and those w^hich are 
largely the creatures of sentiment. He finds 
everywhere a disposition to increase the number 
and wages of men and an indisposition to de- 
crease either. '^I'his does not arise from lack of 
interest, ])ut from over zeal. 

The duties of the division superintendent are 
such as to school him to command men with W'is- 
dom and sobriety, and the most effective mana- 
gers are those who have served faithfully as super- 
intendents. Men from any other position when 
called to the management rarely succeed in com- 
prehending the physical wants of a company. 
Moreover, the experience of the division superin- 
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tendent inclines liim to trust his subordiuates, 
and when called to the manaj^^eniont he is dis- 
posed to let the officers of tlie various depart- 
ments perform the functions that appertain to 
their offices. If he meddles, it is unfrequently 
and over material questions. As a manaji^er he 
occupies himself with important duties and those 
naturally belonging to his office.* The forbear- 
ance of the general manager of a railroad is not 
easy, however, lie is continually tempted to 
interfere. There is in the community a large 
class of people who do business with railroads 
who pride themselves upon their tact — upon 
knowing how everything should be done in order 
to secure the object they seek. When one of 
these people has business to transact he does not 
go to the head of the department interested, l)ut 
directly to the chief managing officer. This at- 
tention tickles the vanity of the latter and, if 
his capacity is not high, instantly warms his 
egotism into life. His dignity will not suffer 
him to politely refer the petitioner to th(^ proper 
officer. No. He ignores him. Fatal omission. 
The neglect shocks the self respect of the officer 



*The division superinUMnlciit is conipolkMl to trust the agents, 
eoiuhu'tors, trurk foreiiUMi. and otht*r cniployos alon^ tho lino. 
He can not personally superintend tli«^ir\vork. He nuist trust 
them. The hahit thus heronies natural to him. lie not only 
learns to trust men. hut to e<lueat(* them to ])e lit to Ik> truste<l. 
When he eomes to the «rem'ral mnnairoment. therefore, he has 
already acquired an indispensahle retpiisite of the olliee. namely, 
ability to trust men: to forbear from meddling with them unnec- 
^sariiy. 
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concerned and inclines him more and more to 
regard his office as merely an automatic one. 
The evil is one of organization and suggests more 
careful respect for duty and responsibility. 

Personal government always starts out with 
the intention of being fair; of selecting for its 
agents men faithful and skilled. But instead of 
permitting the men chosen to conduct the work 
entrusted to them, it more and more interferes 
with hasty and ill advised action. This interfer- 
ence does not arise so much from a want of re- 
spect for others, as from inability to understand 
the bad effect of such interference. Arbitrary 
interference where co-operative effort is required 
is more far reaching than the act itself. It de- 
stroys (\sj)rif (1e corps; men cease to create; they 
become simply receptacles of the ideas of others, 
— of the person who interferes. Such limitation 
is fatal to a corporation. 

In general he who most scrupulously respects 
the rights and judgment of othei^, who judges 
most dispassionately, who respects as far as pos- 
sible each and every person in his place, who 
eiidoavors to make each and every one feel that 
his judgment and discretion are highly esteemed, 
makes the best governor, not only of private 
corpoi-atioiis, but of political institutions. 

From the foi'ogoing, it will be seen that the 
duty of buihling up the service of a road falls 
very largely upon the division superintendent. 
If he is a wise and discreet officer, continued im- 
provement of the service will result, the gradual 
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promotiou of competent men and tlie f^mdual 
elimination of poor men will follow. In order to 
maintain the affection and interest of employes, 
he will be careful to base promotions on fitness, 
and so far as practicable, priority of service; to 
remove only for cause. Without specillc instruc- 
tions or the formal introduction perhaps of civil 
service rules, he will still rigidly enforce them. 
Men who come into the service will begin at 
the bottom and, as they acquire knowledge and 
facility and evince fitness, will, as occasion 
offers, be promoted. Thus the service will be 
bettered continually, not only through increased 
experience, but through increased interest in the 
work and love of the employer. 

In the agreeable and honorable duty of build- 
ing up the service, the superintendent will not 
trust to chance, but will institute such rules and 
regulations as will secure recognition of merit 
and prevent injustice being done. In this par- 
ticular field the civil service of all corporations 
requires constant attention. 

The civil service of railroads, like the civil 
service of governments, requires to be estab- 
lished upon a fixed basis. The injury that cor- 
porations may sustain from an imperfectly organ- 
ized service will not arise so much from acts of 
injustice, as from the uncertainty that attends 
its operations; from a belief upon the part of 
everyone that their position is not dependent 
upon fitness and fidelity wholly, but upon the 
will of some particular man. 

18 
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Where the way is left open hj which injustice 
may be done to a man or l)ody of men, the 
effect is in many reHi>ects the same an if the in- 
justice were actually committed. Herein the 
organization of pubHc and private coiijorations 
is more or leas weak all the world over. Time is 
necessary to cure the evil. Acts of injustice and 
oppression are not frequent upon railroads. Far 
from it. But the knowledge that they are not 
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impossible makes every man feel nnsafo, from 
the highest to the lowest. Until this feeling is 
wholly removed, until this apprehension is ban- 
ished from tlie live^ of those who serve corpom- 
tions, tlie executive will lose greatly in the value 
of the service rendered by those under him. Of 
tliis tliei-e can be no donbt. One of the most 
conservative, faithful and intellijrent railway 
officei's 1 ever knew told me that though he had 
served a particular company over a (juartor of a 
century, he never felt in the morning that he 
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might not be dismissed before night; that he 
had never considered his position wortli a day's 
purchase. It is impossible to conceive of any- 
thing more melancholy than this, and if the 
reader could know the man and the fidelity and 
talent that had characterized his service, and 
the high estimation in which he was held by his 
employers, he would appreciate it more heartily 
than from any description I can give. The 
officer in question was loyal, honest, faithful, 
experienced and capable; a man without an 
enemy in the world, and yet he had never felt 
secure in his position for a moment! He had 
never been discharged. Such a thing had never 
been even remotely thought of. His fears were 
wholly groundless. 13ut they had nevertheless 
disturbed him all his life and had, without a 
doubt, lessened his usefulness, because of the feel- 
ing that the continuity of his service might at any 
moment l)e broken by unforeseen and arbitrary 
action. What this officer felt, every officer feels 
(where the service is not systematically organized ), 
only in a more intense degree, because there are 
few who approach him in worth. Until this fear, 
this benumbing apprehension, is wholly elimi- 
nated from the lives of corporate officers, the 
service can never reacli its maximum efficiencv. 
If there are any who believe othenvise, it can 
not be an answer on their part to say that the 
apprehension of the officer in question was purely 
fanciful, morl)id, absurd. It was just as great 
and real as if based on continued acts of injus- 
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tice round about him. It was based on the 
absence of a definite plan for insuring him 
justice under all circumstances. It was the un- 
certainty of the situation, not its actual proba- 
bilities, that unnerved him. No civil service in 
the world, it is probable, ever approached in 
efliciency and certainty of tenure that of rail- 
roads. Each year adds to this efficiency. Its de- 
fects are more imaginary than real; time and ex- 
jierience promise to perfect it in this regard. 
Ultimately, if not interfered with extraneously, 
the civil service of railroads promises to become 
as perfect as the ingenuity of man can make it. 
The oflicer whom we know as tlie division 
superintendent is called in England the district 
superintendent. His duties are not noticeal)ly 
different. An English officer^ thus sketches the 
duties of the district superintendent: 

**Eor administrative purposes the system is 
divided into sections or districts, each of which 
is under the control of an officer of tried and 
practical experience, termed ttie 'district super- 
intendent,' having his offices at some central 
point, who is resi)()nsible for the train arrange- 
ments of his own district, the conduct of 
the traffic and the discii)line of the staff. Each 
of tliese officers has under him an assistant 
and several traveling ins^)ect()rs who regularly 
visit every station and signal post and inves- 
tigate and report upon everything that is 
going on in the district, these men being, more- 
over, encouraged to make suggestions for the 

*(Jolouel George Findlay. 
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improved working of the trains and the avoidance 
of irregularities, any such suggestions alwaj^s re- 
ceiving careful considei'ation. In some of the 
less important districts the district superintend- 
ents are responsible for the goods (freight) work 
at the stations as well as the conduct of 
the passenger traffic, and in that case they are 
answerable both to the chief goods manager and 
to the superintendent of the line; but in the 
more important districts, they are relieved of 
the management of the goods business (excei)t 
as to the working of the trains) by district officers 
of equal rank with themselves, who are called 
* district goods managers,' and who are resi)oiisi- 
ble to the chief goods manager. The same 
principle is followed out with regard to the man- 
agement of the stations, at the niiqority of which 
a single agent is placed in charge of both the 
goods and the passenger traffic; at others there 
are two officials, one of whom, called the 'station 
master,' attends to the passenger work, and is 
accountable to the district superintendent, and 
the other, styled the *goods agent,' is resi)onsi- 
ble for the goods working, and is under the con- 
trol of the district goods manager. The chain of 
responsibility and supervision is a very complete 
one, and, in fact, the secret of organizing the 
management of a great service is nothing more 
than a carefully arranged system of devolution 
combined with watchful supervision. It is not, 
of course, practicable for the general manager 
to superintend in person the every day actions of 
the porter or the signal man, but these latter act 
under the immediate direction of the station 
master, the station master is accountable to the 
district superintendent, the district superin- 
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tendent to the superintendent of the line, the 
superintendent of the line to the general man- 
ager, and the general manager to the chairman 
and directors. If anything goes wrong, or any 
misliap or irregularity occurs, each of these has 
to bear his own share of the responsibility in 
turn, and thus all are kept on the alert, and each 
one luis an interest in seeing that those subordi- 
nate to him are fit and capable in every way to 
discharge the duties placed upon them."* 

The office of superintendent of division affords 
opportunities for learning the details of railway 
business and the fitness and peculiarities of rail- 
way men not to be found elsewhere. It is, as 
already stated, a lit stepping stone to the highest 
offices in the gift of a company. 



NoTK. — For further reforciKe in re«;ar(l to the duties and re- 
sponsihilitios of tlie division superintondent, see volumes *'Oper- 
ation of Trains," "Frei*;ht Business " "Passenger Business,^ and 
"Ba^t;aji;e, Express and Mail Business/' 



*('olonel Findlay is desorihin*:^ tlie T.ondon & Northwestern 
Railway. On that line conferences of all the operating and traffic 
otlicers an? held monthly at headquarters for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the needs of the service. Periodical inspection trips are 
made over the line hy the general oflicers as in ^Vmerica. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE CHIEF ENGINEER AND HIS DUTIES. 

No other oflBcer requires more preparatory 
training and skill to fit him for the efficient dis- 
charge of his duties than the civil engineer. For 
this reason and because of the great importance 
of his work and the ability and thorough mental 
training it necessitates, he deservedly ranks 
among the highest officials, and may justly aspire 
to the most exalted position in the gift of those 
he serves. 

The civil engineer is usually a man of high 
mental attainments. Mild, reticent in his man- 
ner, modest about asserting himself, he loves his 
profession above everything else. Like all well 
educated and refined men, he possesses many of 
the tastes and habits of the student. He loves 
knowledge for its own sake. Too fine strung to 
cope with his more practical and aggressive 
neighbor, the operating officer, and lacking the 
prestige and power of the latter, he succumbed 
to him early in the struggle. His office, in con- 
sequence, lost much of its strength and useful- 
ness. 

In the early history of railroads the superin- 
tendent, for reasons not necessary now to dis- 
cuss, contrived to restrict the authority of the 
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civil engineer to a very limited field. He was 
willing to see him employed in making maps, 
examining doubtful questions of right of way, 
settling levels, staking out work and computing 
contracts. But further than this he would not 
tolerate. Thus, the engineer was prevented from 
entering on the more important field of duties 
which his profession enabled him to fill more 
effectively than anyone else.* 




The functions of the civil engineer naturally 
relate to the maintenance of tlie roadway and 
otlicr structures and the superintendence of new 
work. This is his congenial and proper field and 
he should control it, without interference or 
suggestion, except in so far as relates to the 
policy, resources and need.s of the company. 
The chief engineer is jwculiarly fitted to exercise 
supervision over the track and permanent struct- 

•.loliii B, .TtTviii. Tliy I'oiulitioii of affuirs referred to no 
longer exists, Tliu I'ivil engineer iiion.- aiul more occupies eacli 
ypiir Ills riglitFul iioxitiun. 
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ures of a company. His office, however, was for 
a long time rather advisory than practical. The 
definite knowledge that he is able to bring to the 
discharge of his duties is indispensable, and 
makes his presence necessary upon every well 
managed road. 

It is now the general practice of railroads to 
entrust the civil engineer with the immediate 
supervision of all works in progress of a perma- 
nent character, such as the construction of new 
lines, extensions and branches, buildings, bridges, 
culverts, sidings and similar structures. His 
advice is especially valuable in connection with 
the permanent way. In many cases roadmasters 
are subject to his orders concun-ently with those 
of the division superintendent. 

No one is so capable as the civil engineer to 
have charge of the track of a railroad either as 
a supervisor or roadmaster. But he must have 
practical experience; must know the duties from 
having performed them. With such information 
supplementing his scientific knowledge no one 
can equal him in fitness and desirability. But 
book learning can not take the place of experi- 
ence. No one who has not actually w^orked upon 
the track understands its difficulties, its deficien- 
cies, its possibilities, nor can they manage effect- 
ively those engaged in such work. Practical ex- 
perience opens up avenues of information 
impossible to acquire in any other way and makes 
the person who possesses it superior to all others. 

The track appliances of railways have received 
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the constant attention of the engineer since the 
first railroad was constructed. The evolution of 
the rail, with its support and fastenings, is both 
curious and instructive, and the great progress 
that has been made evinces the enlightened un- 
derstanding and thoroughness of the engineer.* 

The maps, charts and profiles of a company's 
property properly find lodgment in the civil en- 
gineer's office, and, in tlie absence of a land agent, 
he is usually the custodian of deeds and evidences 
of right of way. 

The civil engineer is a man of esthetic taste. 
His ideas are altogether professional. He delights 
in i)arallol()grams and in the art of the draughts- 
man, in tastefully executed maps and chai'ts, in 
the profuse use of drawing i)aper and fine mus- 
lin, in exjMMisivo and i)ernianeut inks and silver 
l>latod ruling p(Mis. Ilo especially cherishes the 
imi)lem(Mits po(*uliar to his office. He likes to 
have them of suihmI) (luality and polish and 
richly mounted withal. 

While he delights in fathoming the calcula- 
tions of students and philosophers, it is in the 

♦Illustrations t<'ll the story better tiiaii words; these I am able 
to embody in the volume, " i''iii;meiu.i,^ HuildiujLC and Maintain- 
ing." I :im i!ulel)i(Ml for lliem to F. W. Tnit*, Kscj., Curator-in- 
ebarire, Smitb-'onian Institution, and (o .1. Klfreth Watkins. Ks(|.. 
<'uiator of tbeSettion of 'rrans])ortation and Kn«;inoorinjt^, Sniitb- 
sonian Institution. TJH'^e illustrations afVord a eoiinecled stinlv 

m 

in <'onntM'tion witb what is said in tbat volum<». of the variout* 
fornjs of raiN tbat bave 1 e»'n used, the diflerent kindp of stone, 
wood an<l metal sup]»orts tbat bave been tried from time to time, 
and the spliees, elwiir-* and fasteniuf^s that bave been used In eon- 
nection witb the track nf railroads. 
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field that he displays his abilities to the best ad- 
vantage. Here, in the open country, in the pres- 
ence of his beloved instruments, suiTOunded by 
his companions and agents, he revels to the full 
in the glory of his profession. Neither rude fare 
nor storm, nor obstacle disturbs the equanimity 
of his temper; he meets them with the placid 
temper of a soldier and the pleasure of a man 
who delights in nature. No obstacle, whether 
it be mountain summit or caiion, wide river or 
bottomless moravss, stays his course; all alike 
yield to his skill and patience. 

It is the duty of the civil engineer to preserve 
the property of railroads from deterioration. To 
better it. He is especially concerned in securing 
a smooth track and a well ballasted, adequately 
protected and well drained road bed; also stable 
bridges and culverts. All other things are sub- 
ordinate to these. He holds heavy locomotives 
and high speed to be undesirable, or, if indulged 
in, he would make the component parts of the 
track so strong and heavy as to take a bond of 
fate against the contingencies of accident or ordi- 
nary wear and tear. A scientiKcally educated 
engineer of many years' practical experience and 
observation — a man greatly distinguished in his 
time for the extent and value of his services'^* — 
was at the trouble in a work he published (now 
out of print) to define at considerable length the 
characteristics of civil engineers in connection 



♦John B. Jervis. 
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with the construction and management of rail- 
roads. I can not do better than repeat his words 
here: 

"It is tne engineer's business to study 
thoroughly the wants of the railway in regard to 
the track and its appurtenances, the effect of 
the action of machinery upon it, the kind of ma- 
chinery that will produce the most economical 
transportation ancl the most favorable arrange- 
ment for the stations, station buildings and shop 
accommodations. He sliould be the authorized 
adviser of the master nru^hinisfc and track mas- 
ter, and superintend all (Contract work for 
renewals of bridges, culverts, buildings and 
machinery. By his connection with the track and 
machinery he will be able to judge of the effect 
of one on the otlier, and by general observa- 
tion and carefully conducted experiments, will 
come to a more thorough understanding of the 
interests of the railway, than will be likely to be 
reached in any other way. These views may 
fairly be urged on general ])rinciples; as a man 
who is (Hlucated to a particular l)usiness, whose 
time is devoted to a full understanding of its 
re((uirements, and who is stimulated by the con- 
sideration (;F i)rof' ssir.iitil n^putation, is more 
likelv to iN:ihlu(*t alTuirs ulvautai^eously than one 
who pii'k^ Ml) his ido^.is at random, and, though 
doing some tilings veiy well, will v>n)lvil)ly often 
fail in resi)ect to others. ('(M'tainly, the impor- 
tant matter of maiutaininti: the track and 
machinerv of a railway should l)e committed to 
the most comi)etent hands. I have known some 
very intelligent and excellent machinist's, who 
have (contributed largcdy to imiu'ovement in the 
arrangement and workmanship in this depart- 
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nieut (the machinery), to whom the public and 
the railway interest are greatly indebted. At tlie 
same time, 1 have rarely noticed in them any 
special concern iU5 to the effect of their machines 
on the track. It has been the general practice 
to commit the care of machinery to tiie master 
machinist, and this is proper in all that relates lo 
manipulation, and, to a large extent, to the plans 
of work; but, iis before observed, this class of 
men rarely gives much attention to the influence 
of their machinery on the track; nor can this be 
expected, as they have no supervision of the 
track. They regard the power of tlieir machinery 
as the best and proper indication of tlieir aljility 
as machinists, and consider that the track should 
be able to bear it; and if it does not actually 
break down under the service of the train, the 
machinery is regarded as all i-iglit- draws large 
trains and runs at higli speed. The machinist 
hiis no care and takes no note of those every day 
expenses that are recpiired to keep the track in 
adjustment. Then the track nuister has no 
charge of the machinery, and rarely realizes that 
it involves any question in relation to his duties, 
but goes on as best he may to make his track 
capable of sustaining the service. Thus, nothing 
can be more clear than that the track and ma- 
chinery should l)e under the general sui)ervision 
of the same man, who should be cai)al)]e of com- 
prehending not only the adaptation of one to the 
other, but the service of each in effecting the most 
economical transportation of the traihc* to l)e pro- 
vided for.* To merely run trains is a thing that 
may be done wath small experience. To run trains 

*(>ut of tin* iipcepsity for this suhonliiuition of parts has 
grown the all powerful fj^eiieral manager. M. ^l. K. 
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and inaiia|?e the track and machinery so as to 
effect the most economical transport, is a very 
different thing, and as yet very imperfectly 
studied. I am well aware that a large propor- 
tion of railway superintendents will not concur 
in the views here advanced. In the duty of 
selecting an engineer for the responsible charge 
here recommended, it is necessary to exercise 
the same scrutiny, the same practical sagacity, 
that is called for in other departments of business. 
Men may, and often do, bear the professional 
title of civil engineer, as well as of lawyer and 
physician, with very slender qualifications. It 
IS not the mere scientific engineer, w^io may be- 
wilder with hair spun and useless calculations, 
nor the practical engineer, who may be able to 
collect statistics, run levels, set pegs and stakes, 
coi)y drawings and make out estimates for con- 
tractors, if these be the end of his accomplish- 
ments, that is needed. For the object here 
pro])()sed, the engineer should be familiar with 
mechanical jn-inciples — understand w^ell the 
strength, durability and adaptation of materials, 
by experience, observation and study, should 
have a fund of practical information at command 
that may be available as occasion or emergency 
may reciuire. It is, moreover, necessary for 
him to b(^ a good l)usiness man, familiar with the 
varied interests of a railway, in which he will 
find ample sc()])e for sound ])ractical sense and 
ex])eri(Mice in his dealings with l)oth men and 
things. Not a man that is punctilious of his 
dignity, and unwilling to profit by a good hint 
from the most huml)le workman, but ready to 
rest his standing on his good sense — his frank- 
ness and uprightness in intercourse with others. 
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Such a man will never have occasion to com- 
plain of a want of respect in his business inter- 
course. An engineer should be so completely 
content with his salary that his mind would be 
wholly devoted to the work placed under his 
charge, and his own happiness as much con- 
cerned as that of the proprietors in obtaining a 
favorable result for the enterprise. Not less 
than for a law^yer, physician or merchant, an en- 
gineer, to succeed well, must enjoy his profes- 
sion, and find his chief recreation in the cares, 
duties and results of his labors.* Having been 
mostly occupied in works of construction, en- 
gineers have not generally had time and oppor- 
tunity for that close attention that is necessary 
to render them as useful iis they should be in 
the maintenance of railways. Notwithstanding 
this deflciency must be admitted as of general 
application, it does not change the position of 
this question; for when they are placed in their 
proper position in the management, they are, 
from their professional training, experience and 
habits of careful study, more likely to succeed 
in perfecting this branch of the service than men 
who are not especially fitted by professional ac- 
quirement. Though there are exceptions, it is a 
general truth that it is expensive to learn a new 
occupation in mature manhood ; and consequently 
the railway companies that commit their busi- 
ness to unskilled or uneducated men must be at 
the expense of educating them during their 
supervision of business, and while they are learn- 
ing its arts and duties, meanwhile depending on 
advice, trusting to the guidance of others as they 

♦ Tills is also true of all officers and employes of corpora- 
tions. M. M. K. 
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may chance to find out matters beyond thier own 
powers of criticism." 

In the dawn of railway enterprise the engineer 
was independent of, and in some cases superior 
to, the chief operating oflBcer. He was not, how- 
ever, able to maintain his independence or suprem- 
acy. Wherever he attempted to do so it had the 
effect to excite the active hostility of the oper- 
ating manager (referred to by Mr. Jervis), who 
saw in the ability and accomplishments of his 
gifted brother officer a dangerous rival. Herein 
existed the reason of the slight respect paid the 
office of engineer. 

In describing the peculiarities and duties of 
the civil engineer, much that is said applies with 
equal force to railway officials generally. In- 
deed, it is quite impossible to explain the duties 
and characteristics of any particular oflBcer with- 
out describing peculiarities common to those of 
other branches of the service. This is so appar- 
ent as to render any attempt at separate idealiza- 
tion impossible. In order to understand the 
duties of one officer, we must study the duties of 
all. Mr. Jervis' suggestion (in the extract quoted) 
that the civil engineer should have super- 
vision both over the physical property and the 
machinery of railroads, has not been generally 
acquiesced in. Whether this has arisen from 
untoward circumstances or because on the whole 
his training did not fit him to cope with the 
multitudinous details peculiar to tlie construc- 
tion and working of locomotives, is impossible 
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to say. Possibly both of these things have had 
their weight. The growth in experience of mas- 
ter mechanics and managers since Mr. Jervis' 
time (1860) has very greatly supplemented the 
knowledge and capacity they possessed in his 
day, so that conditions have greatly changed. 
There can be no doubt, liowever, as to the value 
of the engineer's advice in matters pertaining to 
his office, and it is not probable that any wise 
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railway manager now fails to avail himself of it 
to the utmost. Nothing can be truer than this, 
that the adjustment of motive power and perma- 
nent way must conform to each other. The 
most perfect harmony must exist between the 
weight and speed of the load and the character 
and strength of the track over which it passes. 

What Mr. Jervis says in regard to the circum- 
stances that should surround the civil engineer 
in order to enable him to make himselt most 
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useful to liivS employer, applies to railroad men 
generally. Their salary should not only be suffi- 
cient to provide for reasonable wants, but their 
position should be so secure as not to cause them* 
anxiety so long as their work is creditably and 
faithfully performed. Mr. Jervis especially men- 
tions the question of salary. But it is probable 
that the question of permanency of position is of 
much more importance in the economy of rail- 
road operations than that of salary. Men easily 
adapt themselves to their income, whatever it 
may be, and do so cheerfully and happily so long 
as its permanency is assured. But when doubts 
attach, that moment they become uneasy, dis- 
contented and open to improper suggestion. 
There is but one remedy. It lies in the enforce- 
ment of reasonal)]e means of insuring perma- 
nency of position so long as men are faithful and 
qualiiied and there is need for their services.* 

In Mr. Jervis' time the duties of engineers 
were almost wholly concerned with the construc- 
tion of new roads. His was especially an epoch 
of construction. Operating officers were learning 
their duties. They were inexperienced and their 
methods were rude and disconnected. We can not 
won(1(M' tliat we held them in more or less con- 
tempt. But all this is changed. A class of men 
has ^rown up as familiar with the best methods 
of railroad ]>ra(*tice as doctors are with the pecu- 
liaiities of (liseas(\ or lawvers are with the intri- 

♦Tlio civil service of railroads is now the best In the world; it 
only rcffniros one step further to make it perfect, 
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cacies of legal practice. The civil engineer has 
not lagged in this progress, but has kept abreast 
of his colleagues. The class of labor, however, 
that at one time occupied his entire attention is 
now only a minor incident in his life. Instead 
of laying out and superintending the construc- 
tion of railroads across the country, he is upon 
many lines devoted wholly to local improve- 
ments; to necessary additions and betterments 
of old properties; to placing new side tracks, 
improving alignment, ballasting the track, better- 
ing grades, rebuilding bridges, deepening and 
widening cuts, enlarging embankments, improv- 
ing and extending buildings and adding new 
ones. These duties occupy his time and afford 
congenial employment for his peculiar skill. 
They are as necessary and valuable in the eco- 
nomical management of railroads as the duties of 
superintendents and traffic managers. 

The chief engineer excites our respect. We 
hope our children may see the time (if we do not) 
when men who occupy important positions on 
railroads may come into the service equally well 
equipped. This means the establishment of col- 
leges and universities where the principles that 
govern the administration of corporations are 
taught and the peculiar methods and appliances 
of railways are carefully and exhaustively studied.* 

The civil engineer is required not only to 
possess the rudimentary knowledge his office ren- 

* Reference to the civil engineer is also made in tlie volume on 
^ Fiuaucing, Building and Maintaining.*^ 
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ders necessary, but he must, like other men, keep 
himself advised of the advances and improve- 
ments going on about him, so that he may piece 
out his intelligence and experience by that of 
others. His department of industry, like that 
of his associates, is in a state of transition. 

The art of the civil engineer, with heightened 
civilization and multiplied appliances, takes on 
each day new features. Innumerable specialists 
have been added to the service. The civil en- 
gineer no longer looks after the whole structure. 
We have engineers devoted to electrical ap- 
pliances, drainage, gas, surveying, location of 
highways, construction of bridges and the build- 
ing and maintenance of railways. This division 
of labor will go on increasing instead of dimin- 
ishing. The old time engineer who looked after 
everything will no more be known than the old 
fashioned doctor. 

The profession of engineering elicits the inter- 
est and stimulates the ambition of aspiring men. 
The uncertainty, however, of steady employment 
and the scant hope held out of permanent and 
profital)le patronage have kept its ranks thinned. 
These drawl)acks, it is likely, will decrease, at 
least in this country. The civil engineer in Amer- 
ica is more and more assuming the position that 
his education entitles him to. This position has 
always been accorded him in older countries. 
The various avenues through which access is 
attained to the position of civil engineer are too 
numerous to recapitulate here. Many who start 
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out tall by the wayside, discouraged. Their time, 
however, is not lost. They are benefited. No 
one can tell in advance the degree of success that 
those who aspire to be civil engineers will attain. 
The basis upon which success depends is a studious 
disposition, an analytical and highly disciplined 
mind, power of consecutive thought, adaptability 
and good judgment. Anyone who possesses 
these may hope to achieve the highest success. 
Without them his efforts will be only partial. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE LEGAL DEPARTBfENT — THE COUNSEL, CLAIM 

AGENT AND SURGEON. 

This department requires the diversity of 
talent, experience and skill of a lawyer, supple- 
mented by the technical legal wants of the rail- 
way service and the needs of corporations as dis- 
tinguished from those of individuals. These 
qualities are not to be found in one man. The 
department, consequently, requires a staff pos- 
sessing this diversity of talent. While its chief 
may not be an expert in every department, he 
must possess such versatility of talent and 
breadth of view as to enable him to assist and 
direct his aides in their respective duties; he is 
commonly known as the counsel. 

The jurisdiction of the counsel is not uniform 
upon different roads any more than that of other 
officers. His duties vary according to peculiar- 
ities of organization and the needs of the service. 
Upon one line the counsel will have particular 
supervision over all matters requiring knowledge 
of the law, so that nothing may be done, or 
omitted, that may cause the company em])arrass- 
ment. On another line his duties will be more 
restricted. In many cases the great diversity of 
skill required, coupled with the work to be done, 

(2»0 
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causes the duties of the couusel to bo divided 
under two or more general heads. The oi^an- 
ization of the legal depai-tment of a railroad, like 




other departments, depends very much upon the 
chanirter of the men in cliaiye. There are. how- 
ever, fewer cliaiiges in the methods of this de- 
IMirtmeut, it is pro! table, tluiii of any other con- 
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nected with the service. It responds, however, 
in a measure, to the peculiarities of men, as in 
other cases. Whenever anyone who works for 
a corporation displays great talent or facility for 
business, that which he can do better than any- 
one else drifts to his charge. It is the old law of 
selection. The law, however, has less effect in 
corporate life than in private practice. It is more 
difficult to act; many contingencies have to be 
considered. It is oftentimes better to submit to 
present inconvenience, even lack of the highest 
efficiency, rather than make a change. 

The counsel, like the civil engineer, brings to 
the discharge of his duties a general and, in 
many respects, particular knowledge of the 
duties he has to perform. He can not, as with 
many other servants of railroads, learn them 
after he has been installed. He is, as a rule, a 
man in mature life when he enters the service. 
This operates somewhat to his advantage. The 
true instinct of a business can only be acquired 
when men are young; before they have reached 
manhood; while they are taking on new impres- 
sions; while assimilation is still easy and natural. 
Because of this the counsel does not possess in 
many respects the practical knowledge outside 
of his particular department that many other 
railway officers do. However, in all the funda- 
mental principles upon which the department is 
founded he is thoroughly well grounded, and it is 
hero that his success depends. But however 
great a lawyer he may be, he will require upon 
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entering the service of a railway company to re- 
new his studies with as much assiduity as if still 
at college. The legal requirements of railways 
constitute a distinct department of the law and 
their understanding involves special knowledge. 
The uncertainties that attend the operation of 
the law in every day life are greatly intensified in 
the case of corporations because of the peculiar 
relations tliey bear to the community, and the 
prejudices, ignorances and misconceptions of the 
latter. This is so well understood that it is the 
habit of railroads to eniplf)y a permanent staff of 
young attorneys who have grown up in the ser- 
vice and possess a practical knowledge of the 
situation and the forms and observances to be 
followed. These lawyers rarely, if ever, reach 
the headship of the department. They are not 
sufficiently known. They are, however, invalua- 
l)lo in the discharge of business and are numbered 
anio!ig the most valued and trusty servants of a 
company. Talent here as elsewhere, however, 
asserfs its sni)remacy and .the subordinate not in- 
freqiHMitly Ixm'ouuvs tlio chiof. Those who are on 
the stall of the counsc^l occupy a ])osition quite 
o<]r;al to tliat of attorneys generally. In those 
casos wIhmv i\w rennmorafion is not equal to that 
of fh(» i>racti(*in^ lawyer, compensaticm is found 
in permanency of [)]aco and certainty of pay. 
The study an<l practi<*e of the law affords, above 
all other ocrui)ations, the greatest opportunity 
for the display of a, man's acumen and mental 
resources. 1 except, of course, specialists among 
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lawyers. The environment of the latter narrows 
their conceptions and aspirations. But there 
opens before the genei^al practitioner a continu- 
ally widening vista; possil)ilitie.s of the greatest 
usefulness t^.nd intellectual glory. His views are 
broad. He possesses an abstract appreciation of 
what is right above all other men. His profes- 
sion compels him to serve zealously whoever 
employes him; to ])elieve in the righteousness of 
their cause. This is the first pnnciple of fidelity. 
Wherever a lawyer is an honest man his practices 
confirm him in his honesty. Such a man is 
peculiarly well fitted to act as a trustee. He is 
faithful and single minded. 

The field in which the lawyer delights depends, 
as with other men, upon his peculiar talent, but 
he is more able than other men to surmount 
natural obstacles. He can, however, only hope 
to become great, to be esteemed a genius, in the 
particular field for which nature designed him. 
Above all men he makes the best law maker. 
His selection is not a matter of chance or favor- 
itism. With other men law making is an 
incident; with the lawyer it is the breath of life. 
While other men view the formation of laws from 
a narrow standpoint or perhaps from the stand- 
point of personal advantage, the lawyer lives in 
its spirit; he alone strives to view it from the 
standpoint of equity. His fault is overzeal. 
He makes too many laws. The sending of law- 
yers to legislatures is based upon superior fitness. 
While there are many individual cases of dema- 
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gogism, of neglect, iueflficiency and wrong doing, 
on the whole they afford the best material we 
have at present to select from for making laws. 
With the growth of a country and the accumu- 
lation of riches or competencies by men and 
families, there grows up a class of men with 
leisure and disposition to fill public places; men 
who fit themselves in advance by a thorough 
education; who are familiar with the history and 
laws of their country and with the histories and 
practices of other countries; patriotic men who 
can not bo bouglit or improperly inttuencod. 
This class ai>proaches the consideration of public 
questions from tlio highest standpoint, and there- 
fore forms the natural governing class of a coun- 
ti'y. Any conntry that has a large number of 
rich men in its scM'vice can not retroii;nnle; anv 
country that has not such a class in its service 
lacks an essential element. 

The railway counsel is rarolv seen by the great 
mass of men a(*tiyely occui)iod in the operation 
of railroads. Ifis duties are not such as to bring 
him in contax^t with them. It is only in those 
things that involve r(M*ourse to the law or the 
technicality of lawyers, that he is seen. In the 
discharge of local mattei's he acts through his 
assistants. Th<n^ consult w-ith him. He is 

ft ' 

especially the counsellor and adviser of the direct- 
ors and managiM's of the property. 

The knowledge and exj)(>rience of the law de- 
partment must be such as to enable it to act in- 
telligently under all circumstances and without 
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previous notice. The legal interests of a com- 
pany involve momentous consequences. Those 
who advise must not only possess sound know- 
ledge of the law, but good judgment. The 
counsel of a com- 
pany is the adviser 
of his associates 
in the management 
in all cases where 
the law is not per- 
fectly plain. He 
erects the structure 
on which the vested 
rights of a corpo- 
ration are founded. 

It must be safe, uarn.l tn Mon 11. 

broad and deep. 

He passes upon the legal documents of a com- 
pany. He must be familiar with the customs 
and precedents of courts, from the highest down 
through all the intermediate grades to that of 
the country squire. He mus.t l>e able to argue 
with dignity great questions of constitutional 
right or plead i>ersuasively the cause of the 
impecunious operative wliosc i)ay lias l)cen gar- 
nished. He must perform all sort-s of duties 
without preparation or sensible interlude. In all 
his actfl he must take cognizance of that un- 
written law that leads the juryman to cast his 
verdict for his neighbor whenever a conflict oc- 
curs 1>etween him and a corporation. 
The counsel must not only be a great and 
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ready lawyer, but a man of affairs, capable of 
taking cognizance of petty things and able to 
discuss the details of business with those who 
frequent his department. He must have some 
knowledge of surgery as well as law, and must 
be able to discuss intelligently with the farmer 
the price of pigs, horses, yearling heifers, milch 
cows and other products of the country. He 
must be an adept in human nature; must have 
an intuitive knowledge of what is true from 
what is false. This is especially necessary in the 
settlement of claims. He will discover here that 
much that is averred has no reality except in a 
too vivid imagination: that exaggeration is the 
rule instead of the exception. 

The experiences of the counsel are such as to 
greatly shake his faith in men's integrity. His 
files are filled to repletion with evidence of man's 
duplicity and greed. He finds that nothing is 
too absurd or too improbable upon which to base 
a claim against a railroad company. Thus, his 
records ])ear evidence that there are many men 
constantly traveling about the country without 
visi])le means of support who are yet losing a 
great quantity of baggage through the careless- 
ness or neglect of raihvay employes. Many of 
the claims made upon him for personal injuries 
are equally absurd. It is not too much to say 
that the bulk of the claims brought before him 
are exaggerated or fictitious. But in order to 
refute them the aid of skillful devices is neces- 
sary. In every case evidence must be collected, 
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experts interrogated, witnesses called, in fact all 
the machinery known to the law actively put in 
motion. 

The railway lawyer is called upon constantly 
to combat popular prejudice against railways; 
among other things to prevent the blind goddess 
deciding against his company whether or no. 
He must be suave, upright, capable; the embodi- 
ment of frankness, yet astute and wily as the 
fabled serpent. 

A railway company is em])odied capital. It is 
timid to a degree that would surprise those who 
prate of its arrogance and the injustice of its 
measures. The most contemptible knave in the 
land, if he occupies official position, is listened to 
with obsequious deference. His acts of petty 
tyranny are accepted with patience and humility. 
So anxious are the railway companies to propi- 
tiate public sentiment that they submit without 
protest to acts of the greatest injustice. The 
law of self preservation governs them. So long 
as their life is not threatened they temporize; 
they will do anything to placate their tormentors. 
But when their productiveness is seriously men- 
aced, then they fight. And it is fortunate that 
this is so, otherwise the commerce of the world 
would long ago have been ruined by the ignorant 
and demagogical who have sought in season and 
out of season to curtail or destroy the usefulness 
of railroad property. 

The official life of the railway counsel may be 
said to be a constant struggle against overwhelm- 

20 
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ing odds; a heroic effort to secure justice in the 
face of a pernicious sentiment that lightly 
esteems the sacred character of vested rights 
and ignores in practice the perfect equality of 
the corporation and the peasant before the law. 

The duties of the law department embrace the 
di^awing of all important contracts, agreements, 
Iccises, mortgages, chartei'S and other documents. 
It has charge of the interests of a company in 
all suits to which it is a party. With the general 
management the law department looks after 
legislative interests. It has. charge of claims for 
h)sses, damages and delays to property entrusted 
to the company and the expenses incident 
thereto; also claims for damage by fire, or other- 
wise to property along the line; also claims for 
persons injured or killed, including the expenses 
incident thereto, such as doctors' bills, the ser- 
vices and expenses of nurses and attendants, 
medicines, surgical appliances, artificial limbs, the 
fees of coroners, undertakers, witnesses, etc., etc.* 

The legal department has charge of claims for 
damages growing out of railroad crossings; 
claims for injuries to lands from overflow occa- 
sioned by the company's embankments or road- 



*A bun'aii is in many cases organized for the purpose of 
liainllin*^ (.'lainis for injuries. 

( lainis for dainage to l)agga<;e are also in many cases assigned 
to the LC<Mieral bag;^ajL;(^ ao;(Mit or other bureau ortlt^r, for a full 
description o{ wliicli the reader is referred to the volume, " Bag- 
gai^c. Express and Mail Business.*" 

Special olllcers frecpiently liave cliarge of claims for loss of 
freight or damage thereto, 
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bed; claims for injury to crops and other property 
caused by construction work; claims for damages 
to property because of the proximity of the road 
or for other cause; claims growing, out of the 
removal or repair of buildings rendered neces- 
sary by the company's improvements; claims for 
right of way, depot grounds, yards, etc., etc. All 
these matters are under the charge of the legal 
department, although they are in many cases, 
perhaps the majority of cases, settled by other 
departments. 

The lawyer is the equal of all, and the supe- 
rior of most men. He is not, however, a good 
business adviser. His habits are not such as to 
make a good business man of him, and only men 
of genius rise above their environment. Busi- 
ness is based on good faith, as between man and 
man, absolute and final. It is exceedingly in- 
formal. Above all things it is robbed of techni- 
calities. The object is in every case, succinctly 
stated, the agreement clearly understood. Minor 
details are not only disregarded, but unthought 
of. Business could not be carried on in any 
other way. It would require too much time. A 
lawyer can not understand this, llis peculiar 
training and habits render it imp()ssi])le for him 
to adapt himself to a state of affairs apparently 
so loose and incoherent. He sees in every act 
something that may lead to complications. This 
timidity makes his advice in common place mat- 
ters undesirable and renders him a stural)lin<i: 
block to business men instead of an auxilia ;. 
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His services are, however, indispensable in con- 
summating understandings that extend over a 
long period of time, in which many men and 
varying vicissitudes operate. But his duty here 
is that of a lawyer, not that of a business man. 
Business men have little occasion for the services 
of lawyers except to prosecute or defend suits 
growing out of misfortnnes or shortcomings. 




Curl age la Penla. 

Every business man is compelled to possess a 
good rudimentary knowledge of the law. He can 
not do business without it. If the lawyer could 
sink in commercial matters the technicalities of 
his calling, lie would make the greatest of all 
business men because of his grasp of affairs. But 
it is ouly in infrequent cases that he can do this. 
The moment he attempts to do business he is 
crushed by the superincumbent weight of precept 
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and practice that his observation has taught him 
to be necessary to avoid legal complications or 
would save himself from harm when they occur. 



The injuries that grow out of the train service 
constitute a distinct feature of the service.'^ They 
are looked after conjointly by the surgeon and 
claim agent; the first skilled in injuries real and 
imaginary, the second in the subtleties of claims, 
their peculiarities, inaccui-acies, sul)terfuges, 
assumptions and realities. The surgeon applies 
his art; the claim agent follows with his financial 
poultice.f 

Property losses and damages the claim agent 
settles according to hiS judgment. In the settle- 
ment of claims for injuries, he is governed by 
the report of the surgeon. The settlement of 
claims for people killed and injured by railroads 
is a profession in itself and requires of those in 
charge fine business qualities and the character- 
istics of a good criminal law-yer — ability to ex- 
tract the truth from a maze of misrepresentations. 

The office of surgeon grows in importance, like 
all other parts of a railw^ay, w^ith increased 
knowledge. His field will, it is probable, in time 
become as clearly defined as that of the civil en- 
gineer. He deals in an exact science. He is, 
however, in spite of this too often made the dupe 

*The question of aocidcntg is given full consideration in the 
volume, " Operation of Trains." 

fTlie method of treating tlie various classes of claims made 
against railroads in their accounts is fully descri1)ed in the vol- 
ume, ^* Freight Business." 
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of the designing. He can not always distinguish 
between the man whose back has really been 
sprained in an accident and one who only claims 
that it has. But his shrewdness and knowledge 
will, in the majority of csEses, enable him to sepa- 
rate the real from the fraudulent. The duties of 
the surgeon are multifarious. He must be skill- 
ful and experienced in his profession. The cases 
in which he will be called to act are generally 
cases of emergency. He must, therefore, possess 
presence of mind and readiness. In case of acci- 
dent to a train, where many people are injured, 
he will find it necessary to call into requisition 
all tlie available surgeons oi the vicinity. They 
act under his direction. He must, therefore, pos- 
sess ability to manage them. He must be fami- 
liar with railway appliances so that he may speak 
intelligently of them as a witness and otherwise. 
In case of collision or other accident, he must, if 
necessary, ])e al)le to take charge; to see that the 
injured are properly cared for; that their property 
is looked after and their friends notified. It is 
his duty to see that steps are taken to identify 
the dead. As accidents are generally followed 
l)y suits against the cannier, the surgeon must see 
that records are kept of the nature and extent of 
tlio injuries, names of persons, witnesses and 
other particulars. 

The relations of a surgeon to a company are of 
a confidential nature. He is required to assist in 
the adjustment of claims and in all things to 
make the company's interests his interests. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE TRAFFIC MANAGER AND HIS STAFF — THEIR 

DUTIES. 

In the United States the traffic department has 
felt, more acutely than any other, the effect 
of free railway construction. Upon it has fallen 
the burden and perplexity of the situation; the 
duty of preventing ruinous diversions, of making 
competitive traffic i)rofitable. If its efforts have 
not always been successful, it has not l>een owing 
to a lack of abilitv, but ratlier to the situation of 
affairs; mainly to the absence of government 
provision legalizing pools; an omission fraught 
with great danger and peri)lexity, and one that 
has entailed incalculable loss upon the com- 
munity a« well as the railroads. 

The traffic of a railroad is divided under two 
heads: interline and local. Interline business 
consists of that which begins or ends upon 
another road; local business that which origi- 
nates and terminates upon the same road. These 
may, in turn, be divided into competitive and 
non-competitive business. Both the interline 
and local business is either partially or wholly 
competitive. Business may be said to be com- 
petitive or not according as it is affected by com- 
peting interests. The paiulleling of a line, or the 

(3(13) 
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building of a road in proximity to one already 
existing, makes the business of both competitive, 
although the two lines may nowhere touch the 
same towns.* 

The handling of the business of a railroad re- 
quires active and constant attention. Local 
Iniflic must l>e looked after along the road, while 
intcrlino business necessitates constant inter- 




course lietwecn those concerned in its handling. 
Commissions and bureaus are organized and con- 
ventions held to regulate competitive business, 
to adopt rates, iigree ujtou divisions and enforce 
other ne('ess;iiT regulations. This branch of the 
service grows more aud more in importance with 

*Itii!-[iii'.''s IK iil^o renilercil i-ompclitivc liy tbe markets of tlie 
worlil iiml till- i-;irrirr;iofotliiTifistrifUiimioo«iitrIes. Thus, the 
rdst i>f wlifiit III IliWiia jiTiil tlH'carria;,'!! to Ijivcrpool illstinctlf 
:iiriM-t llic [iriiii of wlieut ami tlic ralfl of carriers in the United 
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each year, so that upon many lines there are 
more or less oflScers who have no other duty. 

The increasing disposition of the government 
to actively interest itself in transportation 
matters also demands more and more the atten- 
tion of traflSc managers. They find it necessary 
to wait upon government officers and commis- 
sions; to furnish them information; to point out 
to them what is practicable; what is impracti- 
cable; what is wrong; what is right. This is be- 
coming more and more a burden and necessitates 
for its discharge experience and talents of the 
highest order. 

The traffic manager's duty is to make rates and 
otherwise supervise the transportation of busi- 
ness carried on by others. This definition also 
sums up the duties of railway officers generally. 
They are not traffickers — simply intermediaries. 
The duty of the traffic department to prescribe 
the rates that shall be charged for doing business, 
and the rules and regulations that shall govern 
the handling of traffic, is more complex than 
would appear at first sight. It requires both ex- 
perience and ability. Upon the skill exercised 
in fixing rates, so as to protect the carrier and at 
the same time stimulate production, depends in 
a great measure the prosperity of a company. 
So great a responsibility requires for its discharge 
sobriety, mature judgment, clearness of percep- 
tion, firmness, consistency of purpose, practical 
experience, perfect familiarity with the resources 
of a company and a knowledge of political econ- 
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omy. The duty of making rates is like the task 
of Sisyphus; it is never finished; when the stone 
has touched the summit it plunges headlong to 
the bottom again. The adjustments of trade 
are minute and constant. The arrangements of 
yesterday require revision today and abandon- 
ment tomorrow. No department of a company 
requires greater talent than the traffic depart- 
ment; none requires greater practical knowl- 
edge of the resources of a property. This in- 
formation can not be easily or quickly acquired. 
A new or unfit ti-affic manager may occasion a 
company a loss of a million of dollars of revenue 
without anyone suspecting it, save possibly a 
few obscure and unimportant officials. Where- 
ever the methods of a company are not such as 
to keep men continuously in its service, not such 
as to ])uild up a corps of able and experienced 
men, we may believe without inquiry that its 
traffic losses are proportionate to the inexperi- 
ence of those in charge. 

In no department of the service is practical ac- 
quaintance with a property of such value 
to a company as in this. No change in its per- 
sonnel should ever be made except for cause, ex- 
cept under extreme pressure. To make a change 
is very much like transferring a great commer- 
cial business from the control of A. T. Stewart 
to John Stewart. The former understands it 
and is able to manage it; the latter may have no 
ability or commercial knowledge whatever. 

In order to handle the traffic of a railroad 
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effectively, those in charge must be familiar with 
all its details. They must also know those who 
handle it, both shippers and employes. Upon the 
harmonious action of these units of the service 
depends the effectiveness of the whole. 

It is the duty of the traffic department to pre- 
scribe the conditions under which business is 
done; to classify the traffic; to fix the rates that 
shall be charged, whether for carriage, storage 
or handling; the route business shall follow; the 
regulations governing those who handle it, at 
stations, upon trains, and elsewhere; the meas- 
ures that shall be taken to insure promptness, 
fidelity and accuracy; the formulas that shall be 
gone through with at the place where the traffic 
passes on to the line, where it leaves it, and at 
intermediate points; the kind of cars that shall 
be used; what shall constitute a load; how traffic 
shall be loaded; the disposition that shall be 
made of claims, etc., etc.* 

♦These rules and regulations I have embodied in other vol- 
umes relating to passenger, freight and baggage traffic. They 
are never the same upon any two roads, but vary according to 
the nature of the traffic, the disposition of business and tlie skill 
of those in charge; like all other rules and regulations that afi'ect 
railroads, they are l)eing added to froni day to day. The first 
systematic attempt to compile rules and regulations for the 
handling of traffic, like those goveniing the movements of 
trains, was made by the writer many years .ago, after a thorough 
enquiry into the practices of different companies in this country 
and abroad. These rules and regulations formed the basis of 
what has been done since. 1 have never had occasion to go over 
them, however, without discovering omissions and shortcomings. 
They will never l)e finished. They will grow with the growth of 
knowledge and changes in transportation and customs. 
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THE GENERAL FREIGHT AGENT.* 

This oflScer and his assistants deservedly rank 
among the highest in the service of carriers. It 
is their duty to look after the freight traflBc; to 
secure business; to build it up; to prevent its 
diversion; to maintain intimate and pleasant 
relations with the public, and especially with 
patrons. They are, as a rule, men of rare and 
comprehensive ability, of painstaking and labor- 
ious habits, wise in council, wary in intercourse, 
courteous, obliging and kindly. They prescribe 
rates for freight and the regulations governing 
its transportation; how goods shall be classified; 
the charge that shall be made for loading, un- 
loading, switching, demurrage, stoiTige and kin- 
dred purposes; the route that freight shall fol- 
low; the disposition that shall be made of per- 
ishable property in contradistinction to other 
freight; the disposition of bullion, precious 
metals and stones that can not be received as 
common freight; the care that shall be exercised 
in weighing and inspecting freight at the point 
of shipment or en route; the inspection of cars; 
the care that shall be exercised to prevent over- 
loading; the kind of cars that shall be used; 
what classes of freight shall or shall not be 
loaded together; how freight shall be placed in 
or upon cars; the regulations governing the 
handling of freight e?i routr and at destination; 

♦Many of the <Uiti<'s and responsibilities of this ofTicer, also 
partieuhirs connected with the accounts and the handling^ of 
freight are embodied in the vohiiue on *• Freiglit Biiaiues**.*' 
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the time it may remain in the custody of the 
company without charge; the rules to be obseiTed 
in the delivery of freight; the disposition to be 
made of claims for delays, losses, damages, over- 
charges and errors; how cars shall be locked or 
sealed; the carrier's duty and the extent of his 
liability, and, finally, the enforcement of meas- 
ures necessary to insure promptness and relia- 




bility in receiving, loading, forwarding and deliv- 
ering freight. Such is a brief synopsis of the 
duties of the general freight agent. 

The intricacy of the bu.sine.ss over which this 
oflicer presides surpasses belief. With appar- 
ently nothing to do but arrange and print his 
tariffs, and idly confer with those who visit his 
oiiice, he is really compelled to watch with un- 
ceasing vigilance the fluctuations of commerce 
as it el)bs and flows over a wide extent of coun- 
try. His official duties bring him into immediate 
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contact with the men who control the destinies 
of the world; the people who crowd our passen- 
ger cars and fill with their products the freight 
trains that wind across the country; men far- 
seeing, crafty, oftentimes unscrupulous; men 
animated by but one purpose in their business 
life, gain; men who know exactly what they 
want, and who never waver for an instant in 
their strife to attain it. These people crowd tlie 
ante-chambers of the general freight agent, each 
man esteeming his particular business impera- 
tive. When they finally reach the man they 
seek, they are surprised, perhaps enraged, to find 
him quietly trimming his nails, or softly smoking 
a cigar, cool, collected, and amiable, seemingly 
animated by no higher object in life. 

The general freight agent is, however, a 
thorough business man of the world, at once 
thoughtful and observing. In every comer he 
recognizes a person likely to demand some con- 
cession inconsistent with the interests of the 
company, unfair in its relation to the pursuits of 
other patrons, absurd in its inception, and brazen 
in its application. His countenance, however, 
gives no indication of his thoughts. It is his duty 
to be attentive and respectful. His considerate 
treatment is, however, oftentimes misunder- 
stood, and the claimant, becoming more and more 
animated as he sees the fruition of a long cher- 
islied hope, plies the passive agent with specious 
arguments and flattery tlie most insidious and 
seductive; these failing, threats dire and dreadful 
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are poured into his attentive ear, the awful con- 
sequences to the company of the applicant's dis- 
plea.sure. This displeasure may conq i-ise any or 
all of the things a railroad most fears - legisla- 
tive interference, unpopularity, alienat<>d friends, 
loss of trade, stagnation, death! Any or all of 
these may follow refusal, while a rival line across 
the way, with restricted facilities but more wisely 
governed, will flourish and grow fat upon the 
vast accumulation of business that w411 roar and 
surge around its gates. Such are the methods 
of those who approach the general freight agent 
for favors. It is his duty to sift the chaff from 
the wheat, the true from the false. 

The correspondence of the general freight agent 
greatly exceeds that of any other officer in its 
extent and variety; it is very large at all times 
with agents, while enquiries in reference to rates 
and accommodations from every direction and 
from all kinds of people have to be answered — 
from the flourishing inland city that esteems 
itself metropolitan, to the isolated hamlet happy 
in the belief that it will one day become the 
county seat; from the opulent merchant, who 
annually disburses many thousands of dollars 
for freights, dow^n to the despised pack peddler 
who cries his w^ares from town to town. 

The genei'al freight agent is also compelled to 
carry on a protracted and w earisome correspond- 
ence in regard to claims for overcharges, and for 
goods lost or damaged in transit. If the claim is 
for local traflic it^ adjustment is comparatively 
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Simple and expeditious, but if on business that 
has passed over several lines, it is necessary that 
the charge should be fixed upon the company in 
fault. In the discharge of this last named duty 
the bureau of claims delights. Each claim is to 
it a mine of riches, not to be exhausted with 
haste or sun-eptitious labor, but to be worked up 
professionally, the advances being easy, arid 
cumulative in nature. Every subject is ap- 
proached in the firm belief that the other com- 
pany is to blame, and to the substantiation of 
this belief the adjuster is prepared, if necessary, 
to devote reams of paper and years of patient in- 
vestigation. In all his communications with 
brother officials the general freight agent mani- 
fests the most contentious spirit, indulges in the 
most exasperating insinuations, denies all mere 
assertions and requires in every case dates, names 
of responsible parties, the production of original 
papers and the affidavits of conductors, agents 
and others. And, finally, when every demand is 
satisfied, every question answered, every state- 
ment substantiated, he is still filled with sus- 
picion and hesitation. The chiims against a rail- 
way company for goods lost or damaged are so 
great and so difficult to treat, that upon many 
lines they an* of sufficient importance to w^arnuit 
the creation of a distinct department with an 
officer in char^^e who has no other duty than to 
patiently and impartially investigate their 
merits and settle those found to be just. 
In England our general freight agent is called a 
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"goods manager." The term "goods" is used in 
that country instead of "freight," the latter being 
employed only in connection with the cargoes of 
vessels. In this way, no doul)t, originated oar 
custom of speaking of "shipping" freight by 
rail. 

The bulk of the revenue that flows without 
cessation into the coffers of railway companies 
is derived from the transportation of freight, 
and by freight is meant everything carried by 
freight trains. 

The formulas for carrying on the freight busi- 
ness are, compared with those of the passenger 
traffic, rude and inexpensive. The general freight 
agent has his aides, his chief clerks and assistiints, 
all of them men of great experience and superior 
capacity. These officials partake of his habits of 
manner and thought; he, in fact, gives tone and 
color to everything that pertains to his depart- 
ment. 

The duties of the general freight agent require 
•for their creditable performance an understand- 
ing of the technicalities and the philosophy of 
transportation. Proper provision for conducting 
the affairs of the department is dependent upon 
personal acquaintance with all the multitudinous 
incidents of the freight business. Those who 
make its rules must be familiar with the hand- 
ling of merchandise at the warehouse doors; how 
it may be loaded most advantageously; how 
handled en route; how unloaded and delivered. 
To enable the general freight agent to compass 

SI 
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the difficulties of an equitable tariff and a model 
clasfiifi cation, he must possess something more 
than a superficial knowledge of the classes of 
freight that seek transportation over his lines. 
He must he familiar with the cost of doing busi- 
ness; with the weight and bulk of freight; with 
its value; with the risks attending its handling. 
This information requires years of observation 
and practical association; years of laborious 
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work ill subordinate offices. All the practices 
and thoories nf the general freight agent must 
be based upon a shrt^vd undex-standing and abund- 
ant ti'cliiiical knowledge. He must understand 
better tliaii anyone else the possibilities of the 
frei^lit business, wliei-ein it ("an be determined by 
lixcd tiiriff and arbitrary rules, wherein it must 
be left to the daily fluctuations of trade and the 
special re(iuirenient^ of isolated offerings. 

The i)n)per conduct of business requires that 
the general freight agent should understand the 
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topography of his company's lines and the nature 
and extent of their productions. The strife for 
business at competing points especially necessi- 
tates his keeping himself advised of the resources 
of rival companies and the business of competi- 
tive districts. To protect the interests of his 
company he finds it necessary to meet the officers 
of competing companies from time to time, and 
with them come to such agreement as he is able 
in reference to a division of business. In the 
performance of this difficult duty he is able to 
display his ability to great advantage. 

In the early history of railroads the freight 
accounts were kept in the office of the general 
freight agent, and it was his duty to prescribe 
the rules and regulations governing the same. 
With the lapse of time, however, it was found 
that he was so much engaged with the handling 
of traffic that he was able to give but little if any 
attention to the accounts. The latter suffered 
in consequence. The same thing occurred in 
connection with the passenger accounts. A way 
out of the difficulty was found in the appoint- 
ment of freight and ticket auditors who, while 
nominally subordinato to traffic agents, wore 
really indei)endent. Afterward this independ- 
ence became more pronounced through the in- 
corporation of these auditors into the account- 
ing department, a department organized espe- 
cially to look after receipts and expenditures and 
the returns and books connected therewith. 
Upon some roads the accounts are still retained 
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in the oflBce of the traffic agents, but cases of 
this kind are rare, except where the business is 
very small and the agent possesses peculiar 
talent for performing the work of an accountant. 
One of the functions of the accounting depart- 
ment is to audit the traffic accounts; this function, 
it is apparent, lapses when the traffic agent him- 
self keeps the books. Railway officers differ 
(according to their position and knowledge) as 
to the value of auditory supervision, but all agree 
that men who devote their whole time to a study 
of accounts are more likely to manage them 
efficiently and economically than those who 
give the subject only cursory attention. Upon 
this last named ground, then, if not upon the 
other, accounts should, so far as possible, be 
merged in one department under an officer espe- 
cially versed in such matters. 

GENERAL TICKET AND PASSENGER AGENTS.* 

It is generally recognized that these officials, 
together with all who sell tickets or have any- 
thing to do with the handling of passengers, 
shall be well bred; men without angles, hobbies, 
or idiosyncrasies; self poised; men so well grounded 
in the common courtesies of life that nothing 
can disturb their equanimity. When they do 
not possess these characteristics, and exercise 
them, a company would do well to close the 

*'J'lK'^^e olliocrs eau not be described separately. For further 
reference to their duties, also for particulars in regard to the 
handling of passenger business and the accounts and tickets con- 
nected therewith, see volume " Passenger Business.^ 
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o£5ces they occupy. Good breeding, however, is 
not a sole requisite; they must be experienced 
business men, adepts in knowledge of human 
nature; above all, versed in the ways of those 
who travel. 

The general ticket and passenger agents, 
like other traflBc oflBcers, are occupied mainly in 
the building up and retention of business. These 
oflBcers come into contact with the traveling 
public and are therefore especially versed in its 
ways and wants. There is little in common be- 
tween the freight and passenger departments. 
Their methods are so different that there is 
scarcely any sympathy between them. The 
character of the men in charge is different; their 
ways are different. They resemble each other 
only in this, that the revenue of both depart- 
ments goes to swell the grand total. 

The general ticket and passenger agents are 
able to do much to facilitate affaii-s; to expedite 
public convenience; in the case of excursions, by 
judicious action they may undoubtedly create 
traflBc. In the case of regular business they can, 
by the exercise of careful discernment and wise 
practices, do much to increase its growth. But 
care must be exercised here and elsewhere at all 
times, lest the natural traflBc of a line be frittered 
away in concessions, under the impression that 
new business is being created. It is the duty of 
the ticket department to make rates for the traflBc 
of passenger trains; for dead people as w^ell as 
those who still live; for quadrupeds; for the extra 
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baggage and parcels of travelers; it also prescribes 
the kind of ticket that shall be used and the con- 
ditions attending the same, and the rules and 
regulations for ticket offices and attendant wait- 
ing rooms; it enforces measures that will compel 
passengers to buy tickets before entering the 
cars; it sees that ticket agents keep them- 
selves supplied with different kinds of tickets; it 
enforces such measures as may be necessary to 
prevent the company being cheated by the use of 
fraudulent devices; it sees that the custodians of 
tickets carefully protect the same; it provides 
rogulations for different classes of business; it 
aids the treasury and accounting officers in their 
efforts to enforce collections; it keeps posted as 
to the devi(*(>s and traffic of other lines; it pre- 
pares and publishes advertisements; it cultivates 
the good will of the public; it makes known to 
agents and others the legal obligations of the 
company and its employes; it prescribes the dis- 
ciplinary measures that shall be enforced in the 
case of delinquent or ol)streperous passengers; it 
indicates the line of behavior to be observed by 
stiition and train men in their intercourse with 
passengers; it prescril)es the trains by which pas- 
s(Mig(M-s shall travel: and, finally, its duty is to 
pc'ifonn any and all acts that the procurement or 
retention of business involves, including the 
making of proper provision for the comfort., con- 
venicMice and safety of those who travel. 

The gcMioral ticket agent compiles and pub- 
lishes the tariff of rates, and it is he that arranges 
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— either at the conventions that meet from time 



to time, or in private conference — ^with connect- 
ing lines the proportion each company shall 
receive on interline traffic* 

The discretion of those in charge of the passen- 
ger business is ample. The department has, as a 
rule, entire control over agents located off the line 
in any way connected with the handling of pas- 
sengers. It thus directs the foreign policy of a 
company so far as it relates to passengers. It is, 
however, like other departments, very much the 
the creature of circumstances, and where bad 
practices are introduced by competitive lines, 
is frequently compelled to follow however re- 
luctant it may be to do so. 

It was at one time the current belief of prac- 
tical railway men that the general ticket or pas- 
senger agent should be a jovial, rollicking dog of 
rotund paunch with fat capons lined; a man with 
Falstaffian capacity for absorbing sack and kin- 
dred liquors, and possessing withal a preter- 
natural love for grog shops and late dinners; a 
person able to absorb into his capacious maw 
both the innocent and the ungodly; a man who 
kept a wary eye out for business but prosecuted 
it in a style congenial to his tastes; a hail fellow 
well met; a man with magnetic voice and manner, 



* Tho general conventions of the general ticket agents referred 
to have done much to huihl up convenient practices for the hand- 
ling of through or interline' Inisiness. for ticketing pa^iengers, 
ihecking their haggage. and settling the account** and balances 
that these give rise to afterward. 
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able, by a look or word, to entrap the unsophisti- 
cated; a good fellow. 

Gradually and imperceptibly, however, it be- 
came apparent that the steady, plodding applica- 
tion of a sober life was better fitted to cope with 
the difficulties of transportation and the strife of 
competition than a mind ablaze with wine. 
Hence the change that has occurred in the past 
thirty yeai-s. 

In the conduct of business the name of the 
general ticket agent, with his legendary title, is 
affixed to all the tickets issued by the company 
employing him. Every person who purchases 
one of these documents reads the name of the 
general ticket agent at the bottom, but the iden- 
tity of this official, his corporeal person, is as 
mythical, if not as problematical, as the mile 
stones on the Dover road.* 

The machinery of the passenger department 
can only be appreciated after careful examina- 
tion; machinery so nicely balanced that the dull 
and heavy witted emigrant wending his way 
over many lines to his far off destination, speak- 

*" Many people suppose the General Tioket Agent to be simply 
a ticket seller at a union ollloe — the agent for a nuni])er of lines — 
from which circumstance the 'general' nature of his duties is 
inferred. Some railroad companies even w»em not to have been 
quite clear on this point. The writer omt* called on the General 
Ticket Agent of a prominent road in the East, and found him 
measuring wood for th(» company, and so engrossed in the mys- 
teries of the fuel account as t^) be quite foggy on through routes, 
rates, divisions, or any of the various topics supposed to be of 
particular interest to passenger men." — Mr. S. F. Pierson^ account 
of the (rPHPrnl TirkH Atj^nt. 
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ing a foreign language, inadequately provided 
with means, ignorant of the country, destitute of 
friends, beset by sharpers, is yet able to pursue 
his course uninterruptedly, unconscious of the 
dangers that surround him, his every want at- 
tended to, and his property protected with 
scrupulous fidelity. 

In addition to providing for the needs of inter- 
line and local business, the wants of the people 
who inhabit the suburban towns that dot the 
lines of metropolitan companies must be looked 
after by the general ticket agent. These merit 'a 
volume in themselves. Their needs are infinite 
and their claims so great that they can only be 
approximately supplied; they come from every 
class and condition; old and young, male and 
female, rich and poor, from the amiable gentle- 
man who occupies his villa down through all the 
gradations of society to his poor neighbor, wuth 
lean and hungry purse and still more lean and 
hungry heart.. 

The habits of the general ticket agent are 
versatile. He combines the characteristics of 
the w^holesale merchant with the petty func- 
tions of the small tradesman. No one must 
go away from his door unanswered; no one must 
go away unsatisfied. To each he must give the 
consideration that his ca.se denuinds. For each 
provision is contemplated. Ilis visitors are 
legion. They comprise the excursionist, the pic- 
nic man, the patriotic citizen, the humble politi- 
cian, the subdued and sombre dominie, the jovial 
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circus agent, the theatrical character, the auto- 
crat, the patrician, the first class passenger, the 
emigrant, the suburbanite, the colonist, Lo, the 
poor Indian, the real estate man, the employe, 
the undertaker, the youth of fifteen traveling as 
a lad of eight, the man who is content to occupy 
the second class carriage, the young miss going 
to the adjoining town to school, the ferocious 
drover, the friendly drummer, the man who 
won't buy a ticket, the man who wants a pass, 
the mendicant, the impostor, the rich, the poor, 
the worthy, the unworthy, the blind, the lame, 
the dumb and the halt. These people fill his 
office and occupy his time and the time of his 
assistants. To meet them and send them away 
content requires that he should be a man of infi- 
nite resources; of extended knowledge; a faith- 
ful student of human nature; an adept in the 
art of reading character; a pleasing, amiable and 
kindly man. 

The duties of the department are laborious. 
The securing of business is only an incident. It 
must be adequately handled. Letters must be 
written, repoi"ts examined, statements rendered 
and tickets prepared. This last named duty is 
more onerous than w^ould be supposed and gives 
rise to the exercise of great ingenuity." The 
tickets of railroads are marvels in their way; in 
them condensation has reached its utmost limit. 
The object sought is to reduce the size so as to 
avoid inconvenience to the traveler, and yet 
afford needed information and facility. The 
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thought that has been given the subject can not 
be appreciated except by those familiar with the 
work of the department. Yet each day adds 
something new, some further means of making 
the ticket perspicuous and convenient, more cer- 
tain of attaining its varied purposes. It is im- 
possible to classify or enumerate the different 
forms of tickets in use. They are such as the 
convenience of business requires. They vary ac- 
cording to the exigencies of traflBc, new ones 
being prepared and old ones withdrawn as cir- 
cumstances require. The tickets in store upon 
an ordinary railroad fill a storehouse in them- 
selves; they represent, constructively, hundreds 
of millions of dollars. This supply has not only 
to be kept up but must be carefully guarded and 
so systematically arranged as to prevent con- 
fusion or loss. This requires painstaking labor 
and minute attention. 

It is not probable that any executive oflBce in 
the world exacts of its incumbent greater atten- 
tion to detail than the ticket department. Its 
business requires the most careful forethought 
and preparation. The skill it evinces excites our 
highest interest. It has in every case been equal 
to the situation. But far from being satisfied 
with its achievements, it continues to give the 
needs of the service painstaking thought. It is 
still far from satisfied with its work. 

The general passenger agent looks after the ad- 
vertising branch of the business. lie is an in- 
satiable publisher. He must therefore be some- 
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thing of an author. He has a fine eye for spec- 
tacular effects; an acute appreciation of large 
"caps" and heavily leaded type; a good eye for 
colors. His style is peculiar; it is at once ani- 
mated, sententious and florid, rising without 
effort to the height of five gigantic exclamation 
marks, and falling away with easy grace to the 
finest print. Everything he does is in keeping 
and happily accords with his purpose; this pur- 
pose is to secure business; to distance rivals; to 
attract the public; to win it. His methods are 
varied, yet simple. We see them in the shame- 
faced poster that hangs like a beggar's shirt on 
the dirty walls; in the modest hand bill that 
adorns the gutter's edge; in the highly colored 
bulletin; in the carefully worded article of praise 
he sends to the newspapers. He everywhere 
strives with indefatigable zeal to make the depots 
of his company the Mecca of travelers. A read- 
ing and thoughtful man, he is also an observer. 
He knows how to reach the traveling public; 
what newspapers, magazines and periodicals to 
patronize; how advertisements should be ar- 
ranged, where placed. Wherever he goes he 
scans the prospect with eager eye, ever attentive 
to the possil)ilities of an advertisement. To him 
a blank wall is more attractive than cataract or 
dell; a promontory more precious than gold. 
His circulars display care and tact. Gibbon, in 
his most luminous pages, never labored with 
greater animation or enthusiasm. That many of 
his advertisements remain unread except by pry- 
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mg agents of rival lines, does not alter his in- 
terest or lessen his enthusiasm. It is professional. 
It is, however, as a geographer that the general 
passenger agent excels. At his pleasure he ob- 
literates space and annihilates time. Under his 
deft hand mountains disappear or take on the 
guise of gentle hills; great cities skip long dis- 
tances upon his maps like lambs upon the village 
green, and rivers sink into the ground without 
leaving a trace. Nothing is impossible to him. 

The duty of preparing passage tickets and 
caring for them until required for use is, as a 
rule, entrusted to the general ticket agent. 
When tickets are sent to agents to be used 
invoices accompany them. An accurate account 
is also kept of those in the hands of each agent. 
The returns of agents for sales are sent to an 
officer known as the ticket auditor. It is the 
latter's duty to audit the accounts of those wlio 
handle tickets or collect fares on trains. He also 
arranges with connecting lines for a division of 
interline traffic and the proper auditing of the 
same. The result of his labors he reports to 
the accounting officer. In some cases the general 
ticket agent has immediate charge of the 
accounts. This was at one time the general 
custom. The practice is, however, falling into 
general disuse. The duties af the general ticket 
agent are not such as to make him an expert . 
accountant or afford him time to give the subject 
the attention it deserves. Moreover, the neces- 
sity there is for auditing his accounts (the same 
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as other oflBcers) renders it necessary that the 
means of doing so should be delegated to an 
independent person. This audit can not be 
effectively accomplished without the accounts. 
However, the placing of the latter in the hands 
of an independent officer, devoted wholly to such 
matters, rests upon higher grounds than the 
mere auditing of the affairs of the general ticket 
agent. It is based upon the desirability of 
having such matters looked after by an account- 
ant; by an officer who gives his whole time to 
such matters; by an expert. The auditing of the 
accounts of a railroad is a business in itself, 
exacting, laborious and complicated.* 

The general ticket and passenger agent must 
be alert and observing. He must be skillful in 
discerning the wants of travelers and in making 
them contribute to the aggrandizement of his 
company. This is the highest test of fitness. 
The functions of the office are not noticeably 
different on different roads. 

Mingling much with the world, the officials of 
the passenger department quickly acquire the 
habits and tastes of cosmopolitans. Compelled 
to cultivate the art of pleasing, they possess, 
under an outward show of frankness, an alert, 
subtle and far seeing understanding. 

One of the duties of the ticket department is 
to look after the baggage of travelers. The 
peculiar character of this work, the immensity 



♦ThiH phase of the subject receives full exposition in the vol- 
ume ''Passenger Business.'' 
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of its details, and the necessity for accurate 
knowledge and precision, long ago, however, led 
to the creation of a separate bureau for handling 
this traffic. Its duty is to provide checks or 
tokens, look after the safety of the property and 
surround the business with salutary regulations.* 

* 1 have described these la the Tolumes " Bagga)^ Express and 
H&ll Bueineae" and "Passenger Business." 




CHAPTER XX. 

THE PUBCHASINQ AND SALES AQENT AND HIS 

DUTIES.* 

The buying of railway supplies requires varied 
talents and familiarity with the subject. The 
ability to buy and sell advantageously is dependent 
upon knowledge of men and markets and skill in 
taking advantage thereof. The discretion of the 
purchasing and sales agent should be ample and 
such as to afford his employer the benefit of his 
judgment, experience and skill. He must not 
only know how to buy and sell, but must possess 
a technical knowledge of the articles he trades 
in, otherwise he will not be able to secure the 
respect of his associates or the employes who 
handle and use the material. His sagacity and 
talent must be such as to command at all times 
reasonable compliance with his wishes. 

The fluctuations in the goods a company uses 
necessitate constant experiments and changes. 
These fluctuations are as marked as in the case of 
millinery or dry goods. An article in use today 

♦ Only a brief sketch of the duties of this officer is given here. 
They are so intimately associated with the handling of material 
that the questions relating to the latter must be considered in 
connection therewith. For a more detailed description, there- 
fore, the reader is referred to the volume entitled " Economical 
Purchase, Care and Use of Material.^^ 

(331) 
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is cast aside tomorrow for something new; some- 
thing better or more desirable. The advantage 
the changes afford a company should be found out 
quickly by the purchasing agent. If he commands 
the respect he should, his advice in such matters 
will be listened to and promptly acquiesced in. 
The purchasing agent must not only have an in- 
timate knowledge of supplies and their value, but 



^H: 




must have a good knowledge of the physical 
property of the company employing him. How 
can he anticipate its wants or act intelligently 
otiierwise? 

The character of the purchasing agent must be 
such as to invite confidence. Wherever good 
business usage is observed safeguards are thrown 
around a pasition of this kind. It is, indeed, 
similar to that of a cashier of a bank. The exer- 
cise of safeguards in the latter's case excites 
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neither opposition or comment. Their necessity 
is recognized and acquiesced in. In the appoint- 
ment of cashiers, ticket sellers and others holding 
responsible positions, only men who have, by ex- 
perience, shown themselves to be trustworthy are 
chosen. To appoint a man who had not shown 
himself to be trustworthy and capable would 
stamp the person making the appointment as 
reckless or unfit. If a cashier is unfaithful, we 
may discover the fact by counting his cash. But 
there are oflBces where it is impossible to detect 
unfaithfulness except after long and painstaking 
research. The purchasing agents of a railroad 
are cases in point. The integrity of men filling 
positions of this kind should be above reproach 
and their methods as carefully looked after as 
those of cashiers. Men who are honest will not 
object to this, and the wishes of those who are 
dishonest need not be regarded. There can be no 
doubt that the purchasing agents of railroads are 
generally as upright as cashiers or bank presi- 
dents. Unworthy men, however, sometimes creep 
into the service. A notable instance of this kind 
was the case of the purchasing agent of a Pacific 
company. The company in question found it 
necessary to sue the delinquent for the money 
he had stolen. 

The assistance that a capable purchasing agent 
can extend to his associates in the management 
is hardly to be estimated. His duties familiarize 
him with all new devices, and his observation 
enables him to point out those most likely to' 
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lessen expenses or add to the efficiency of a prop- 
erty. The office can not be made automatic. It 
must be vitalized by the presence of an experi- 
enced, able and strong man, possessing witlial 
the amiability and tact in dealing with men 
necessary to give his position efEective force. 

Ability to sell at the best figure is a natural 
art possessed only by merchants, and in order to 
purchase cheaply, this art must meet its counter- 
part in the instinct to buy cheaply. The more 
nearly, therefore, the purchasing agent resembles 
the merchant, the more valuable he is likely to 
be to his employer. It will not only enable him 
to trade advantageously, but his selection will be 
chai-acterized by good judgment, and his methods 
of business will be systematic, adaptable and 
thorough. Only such a man can escape the wiles 
of those who traffic in the wares of railroads. 

The opportunities of a purchasing agent, no 
matter how great, while not making his judg- 
ment equal to that of a person who uses the 
material (provided the latter is informed as to 
the various devices from which selection may be 
made), are nevertheless of value to a company 
as supplementing the knowledge of the latter 
and as a reminder to him that his requisitions 
must pass under the careful scrutiny of an alert 
co-laborer. The more prolonged the experience 
of a purchasing agent, the w ider his observation 
and the greater his value to his employer. Each 
day adds something to his knowledge of goods 
and their adaptability to his wants. The craft of 
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salesmen is proverbial, and the most alert buyer 
frequently finds himself at a disadvantage. The 
greater the experience of the purchaser, the more 
probable that he will not be over-reached. 

The benefits that accrue to a railroad from a 
good purchasing agent are not so generally 
esteemed as they should be. Judging from the 
frequent changes that have been noticeable on 
many roads, the continuance of a purchasing 
agent in office is not thought to be a matter of 
especial importance. This can not be the judg- 
ment of experienced railway managers. They 
know better. It must, consequently, be the ex- 
pression of those high in the government of prop- 
erties who are yet lacking in appreciation. By 
these the place is too often looked upon as one 
that any man with ordinary intelligence can fill 
acceptably; a position at once agreeable and 
measurably lucrative, but not of especial import- 
ance. No greater mistake could be made. Di- 
rectly the reverse is the case. To be able to buy 
its supplies at the lowest possible figure is of 
enormous value to a company, and a capable pur- 
chasing agent, it is prol3able, can save his em- 
ployer a greater sum than any other officer of 
like grade. 

A shrewd purchasing agent will constantly sup- 
plement his knowledge of afEairs by intercourse 
with those who have practical knowledge of the 
use of the wares that he buys. He will be, more- 
over, constant in testing what he buys; in subject- 
ing it to the most careful comparisons; in discover- 
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ing in every intelligent and practical way its 
utility and value. These experiments will not be 
matters of accidental occurrence, but will be car- 
ried on systematically from day to day, the 
same processes being observed over and over 
again, with the same classes of material. This 
will be especially the case in regard to oils, varn- 
ishes, iron, wheels, axles, and kindred articles, 
the quality of which is so important. Upon 
some roads the value of these tests is exagger- 
ated; they remove the operations of railroads 
from the domain of practical business to the 
laboratory of a chemist; make them depend more 
upon theoretical demonstration than practical 
utility; make formulas superior to the experi- 
ences of men, or the established value of arti- 
cles; put the manufacturer of half a century 
of honest practice and laborious experiments on 
the same plane with the novice without experi- 
ence or history; make the crucible superior to 
the furnace; make trade marks the foot ball of 
professors, and experience the servant of theo- 
retical speculations. However, within proper 
limits, a laboratory is necessary to every railroad 
company; but its manager must act in harmony 
with demonstrated experiences; in harmony with 
his natural ally and protector, the operating 
officer. If he does not, injudicious practices will 
grow up and antagonisms be engendered that 
will destroy the purpose this auxiliary force is so 
admirably intended to serve. 
At one time, more or less apprehension existed 
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as to the disposition of those who purchased sup- 
plies to take advantage of their opportunities to 
aggrandize themselves. There was, undoubtedly, 
some cause for tliis suspicion in the early history 
of railroads, but it was neither general nor aggra- 
vated. Mankind is not now, nor ever has been, 
dishonest. Moreover, those who purchase rail- 
way supplies are too intelligent not to know that 
corrupt practices, like curses, come home to roost. 
Isolated offences may escape notice or permit 
restitution, but continued disregard of the ethics 
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of society can not be remedied or long concealed. 
Those who practice them are at the mercy of the 
crowd, and their downfall is only a question oi 
days or months. 

The uppermost thought in selecting a purchas- 
ing agent should l>e to choose a good business 
man of unblcmislied character. The longer a 
peraon thus selected exercises the office, the 
greater his value and the more confirmed hia 
habits of honesty. The impoiiance of the office 
of purcha.siug agent is not .so generally recognized 
as it would be if we could test the work by its 
results, as we can in many other departments. 
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The subtleties of buying and selling are so little 
known that skill therein is not always appreci- 
ated. The operating officer makes requisition 
for what he wants, and the purchasing agent is 
supposed to go into the market and buy at the 
lowest figure. The acumen that he exercises is 
something about which his brother officers know 
very little. The more the importance of the 
office is known, the more highly esteemed it will 
be and the more generously its occupant will be 
rewarded. Not only will he receive a salary 
commensurate with his services, but when no 
longer able to work, he will be granted a pension, 
a crust to live on when old. The suggestion of a 
pension I know will make the cuticle of the aver- 
age American harden, and I think I can hear him 
gently inveighing against the effete practices of 
Europe. Vain fear! We think ourselves over 
crafty in such matters. We are not, however, 
as wise as the people of older countries in such 
matters. We are young and provincial. We 
will improve! We have been brought up to see 
men filling positions of trust thrown off when 
no longer capable of good work, as we would dis- 
card a paper collar or a worn out pair of stock- 
ings. This is the policy of the Republic — glorious 
with all its faults; the policy of its citizens. It 
is the policy of ignorance, of indifference, of 
present greed. We practice it and advocate it 
because it has been practiced and is practiced. 
Its lack of wisdom will eventually be understood. 
We shall sooner or later recognize that it is 
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cheaper and wiser to pension a man during the 
short remainder of a broken life than to make 
frequent changes in his office or subject him to 
temptation. The practice of pensioning men 
who fill positions of trust similar to that of a 
purchasing agent would prove valuable in many 
ways. It would enable governments and rail- 
way companies to hire men at lower rates and 
ensure their honesty when hired. Men do not 
steal simply that they may acquire money, but 
to lessen the probability of coming want. Once 
this apprehension is removed, the probability of 
their stealing becomes infinitesimal; without it, 
the possibility becomes a probability, as the his- 
tory of office holding abundantly demonsti'ates. 
The experiences of England were not different 
from those we are passing through in the United 
States, but the mistake was seen and corrected, 
and she has been rewarded by three quarters of 
a century of efficiency and honest practice. We 
use a man in his prime, suck him dry as we 
would an orange, and throw him away; we pay 
him only reasonable wages when he works, and 
kick him out as we would a tramp, when he 
grows old. Thus our office holders come and go 
in endless procession, but like avenging spirits, 
eat up the vitals of those who thus make them 
the creatures of their short sighted policy. 

The purchasing agent should be a man of 
incorruptible honesty, and he who does not pos- 
sess this quality in its highest sense is unfit to fill 
the office. Entrusted with the purchase and sale 
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of supplies, his fidelity must be above question, 
his integrity above reproach. He must not only 
be honest, but must seem to be honest, lest his 
actions and language be misconstrued. Every 
quality of strength and weakness inherited by 
man will be played upon to seduce him from the 
line of honest dealing; his cupidity, vanity, love 
of social recognition, desire to be esteemed, grat- 
itude, friendship, family relations, will, each and 
all, be made to contribute to his downfall if he 
does not possess wisdojn and strength of char- 
acter to resist temptation. 

The purchasing agent must possess the instinct 
for trade peculiar to people actively engaged in 
mercantile pursuits. His duties compel him to 
the greatest activity. He must be pei-sonally 
familiar with the dealers and markets. He must 
visit in person the slioi>s and storehouses of those 
who have the w^ares he seeks. It is only by con- 
tinual intercourse with dealers and painstaking 
investigations that he can hope to purchase the 
greatest quantity for the least money; to buy 
where he can buy the cheapest; to sell where he 
can sell best. Charged with the duty of supply- 
ing the material required in active operations, he 
must keep himself advised in advance of the 
probable wants of his company. In furtherance 
of this, careful estimates must be made, far in 
advance, of probable wants, and provision made 
for supplying the same. This is especially true 
of such articles as timber, ties and rails. In invit- 
ing bids for supplies the purchasing agent gives 
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the greatest possible publicity to his wants and 
exercises frankness and fairness in awarding his 
contracts, lest he may lose the confidence of 
those with whom he deals. It is the practice of 
careful purchasing agents to invite bids for all 
important articles of material they buy. In this 
way the extent of their purchases and the value 
of their trade, coupled with the desire of mer- 
chants to sell, afford them the best possible 
market. 
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The duties of the purchasing agent necessitate 
pei-spicuity, untiring energy, great native sagac- 
ity. As a rule his responsibility should termi- 
nate with the purchase or sale of supplies. A 
proper aiipHcation of the eternal fitness of things 
requires that the auditing of his accounts, like 
those of other ofBcers, should be performed by an 
independent department. Material should be re- 
ceived and inspected by an officer not in any way 
responsible for its purchase or character. The 
same general rule holds good in regard to mate- 
rial sold; the custodian of material should not 
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dispose of it except under orders from others. 
The efficiency of the service can not but be en- 
hanced by precautions of this nature. However, 
ends may be achieved in many difEerent ways; 
and it is probable the accounts of the oflBcial who 
buys and sells material may be efEectively audited, 
if circumstances should require it, even in those 
cases where he has immediate charge of the ma- 
terial he buys and sells. 

The custom observed in the United States 
army in regard to the purchase and care of ma- 
terial is interesting and instructive. At all mili- 
tary posts the rules require a board of officers to 
examine and receive .supplies purchased by 
quartermasters. No purchasing officer, no mat- 
ter how great his rank, is permitted to receive 
the supplies lie buys. This looks like an unnec- 
essary precaution, considering the high standing 
and character of the men. Yet the rule is 
insisted upon with punctilious exactness. Not 
only here, but in every field the government is 
particular to surround those who purchase and 
handle its supplies with checks and safeguards. 
It does this, not because it distrusts their hon- 
esty, but to strengthen them in correct methods. 
These safeguards are never, either openly or cov- 
ertly, evaded by the officers they affect. On the 
contrary, they are rigidly insisted upon by them, 
as affording them protection from imposition and 
unjust suspicion. 

In reference to the organization of the pur- 
chasing agent's office, he requires a corps of able 
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and trustworthy assistants— men who, like him- 
self, exercise their ingenuity and talent to the 
utmost to protect and further the interests of 
their employer. The most consummate skill and 
talent upon his part will not avail without this 
co-operation. 

The duties of the purchasing agent vary greatly 
with different corporations. It is probable, how- 
ever, that as the government of such properties 
conforms more and more to scientific methods, 
his duties, in common with those of other offi- 
cers, will be more definitely fixed and will be 
such as to secure efficiency and trustworthiness 
under all the changing conditions of time and 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE ACCOUNTING OFFICER AND HIS DUTIES.* 

The evolution of railway practice in America 
is nowhere better^illustrated than in the account- 
ing department. In early days there was no 
such department. The accounts were kept in the 
various departments in which the things they 
treated of originated. These offices audited the 
returns and reported the result to a general book- 
keeper. The freight accounts were kept in the 
general freight office; ticket accounts in the gen- 
eral ticket oflBce; expenditures in the oflBces 
of superintendents, civil engineers, roadmasters, 
master mechanics and others. The heads of the 
departments, having matters of greater con- 
sequence to look after, gave the accounts little or 
no attention. Consequently, little or no improve- 
ment was made. Confusion reigned, irresponsi- 
bility was common and delinquencies frequent 
and startling. When a fiduciary agent proved 

* I do not attempt to do more in this chapter than explain the 
principles and general practices that underlie the duties of the 
accounting officer. For practical knowledge in regard to such mat- 
ters I must refer the reader to those of my books that refer more 
particularly to fiscal affairs, such as "^Passenger Business," 
** Freight Business,^^ ^Baggage, Express and Mail Business,*^ 
"Economical Purchase. Care and Use of Material," "Fiscal Af- 
fairs, Disbursements," "Fiscal Affairs, Collection of Revenue," 
"General Fiscal Affairs " and " Fiscal Duties of Agents and Con- 
ductors." 

(846) 
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unfaithful, those who should have prevented the 
scandal excused themselves on the ground that 
they knew nothing about accounts, had no taste 
for them, and lacked time to look after such 
mattei-s. This was true. The nearest approach 
to an accounting officer was the general book- 
keeper. He entered the results submitted by the 
different departments, but knew nothing about 
the technicalities of railway accounts. He was 
simply a double entry bookkeeper and his knowl- 
edge such as the bookkeepers of merchants and 
bankers possess. Such a state of afEairs could 
not last. The loose practices it engendered, 
caused by a lack of concerted effort, technical 
knowledge and definite responsibility, alarmed 
both owners and managers. The result was the 
creation of the accounting department. The first 
head of this department was the general book- 
keeper referred to. Notwithstanding this, it 
heralded a great advance because responsibility 
was secured. But the situation was far from 
answering the requirements of the case. Rail- 
roads need bookkeepers familiar with the techni- 
calities of day book, cash book, journal, ledger 
and auxiliary records. But in addition to this, 
they need an accounting officer who possesses an 
accurate knowledge of the peculiar accounts of 
railroads. These accounts are different from all 
others. No one possessed this knowledge at the 
start. It was necessary to educate men. The 
process was tedious and required time. More- 
over, the situation was aggravated by the opposi- 
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tion that the concentration o! accounts in one 
department elicited. Those previously in charge 
of such matters, while they could not give the 
subject attention or accept responsibility, were 
yet reluctant to see the accounts transferred to 
another department. This greatly embarrassed 
the accounting ofiBcer and involved him in many 
petty troubles that his associates were happily 
free from. However, the necessity and value 
of the accounting department more and more 
impressed itself upon owners and managers, and 
today it is firmly established. Its importance 
will not grow less with the lapse of time, — on the 
contrary, it will grow greater. It affords the 
only authentic means owners and managers have 
of ascertaining results. It is the only department 
that has the time and skill to enforce faithful- 
ness and eflBciency in the collection and disburse- 
ment of railway revenue. A railway or great cor- 
poi'ation can not be effectively managed with- 
out an efficient accounting department. Of this 
there can be no doubt. 

The duties of accounting officers in England 
are not noticeably different from those in Amer- 
ica. There, however, they have the title of ac- 
countants. The official known as auditor in 
England is different from our auditor. He is not 
in the permanent service of the company whose 
accounts he audits. He is engaged to examine 
the accounts at the time of closing the books. 
His report is usually embodied in the annual 
or semi-annual statement of the company. It 
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is a certificate of good character, or rice versa. 
The men who make it are appointed by the 
stockholders. They are men of reputable char- 
acter, experienced and skillful, and are licensed 
by the state. We have no ofBcials in this coun- 
try corresponding to them. They form a guild, 
and each has a certificate setting forth his skill 
and trustworthiness as an auditor of accounts. 
They are supposed to be disinterested and im- 
partial. There can be no doubt of the value 
of their services as an auxiliary of the account- 
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ing ofticer; they really audit his accounts so 
far as tlioy can in the limited time allowed. 
A real audit of the affairs of a railroad requires 
that the work should be gone over in detail, 
item by item. This it is, of course, impossible 
for the English auditor to do. But lie can go 
over the re.sults and examine them with more 
or less thoroughness and certify to the fact. 
This he does. The service is a valuable one. 
But its value should not be overestimated. The 
public auditor is an auxiliary merely. Not by 
any moans the chief reliance. The real protec- 
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tion of the stockholder and the public in England 
and elsewhere lies in the accounting ofiBcer. If 
he is inefficient, is easily influenced, is a creature 
simply, no one can prevent his manipulation of 
the returns in the interest of those he serves, ex- 
cept after months of labor, amounting practically 
to a rewriting of the company's accounts, a 
thing impossible. The most that the public au- 
ditor can do is to examine the books and report 
that he finds certain figures thereon; that they 
are apparently authentic. But whether they are 
true or false he can not tell. It will thus not do 
to attach too much importance to his work. Re- 
liance must be placed, first, last and all the time, 
upon the honesty and fidelity of the accounting 
officer in charge. He must be a man worthy of 
being trusted. This fact can not be too fully 
impressed upon the minds of owners and in- 
vestors. If they do not wish to be deceived 
through him, they must take necessary meas- 
ures to prevent his being suborned. The task 
is an easy one. 

The accounting department of railroads com- 
pares favorably in its work with other depart- 
nients. In the past, however, because of divi- 
sion of responsibility and lack of knowledge, as 
already noticed, it was grossly inefficient. Rude 
appliances, adopted hastily and by unskilled men, 
were used; they were added to from time to time 
by devices equally rude. Emergencies were met 
by the accountant in charge with devices of his 
own. In many respects these devices served an 
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admirable purpose. They tested the mettle and 
resources of those in charge constantly and to 
the utmost. They resulted in many valuable dis- 
coveries, while they strengthened the character 
of those in charge of accounts. This is the best 
view of the subject. However, the ability of ac- 
countants to compass within themselves every 
want, while it benefited them in one direction, 
injured them in another. While it made them 
self contained, it also made them egotistical; 
while it strengthened their inventive genius, it 
made them impatient of suggestions from others; 
while it stimulated their interest, it lessened 
their ability to benefit by the knowledge of 
others. They did not generally recognize either 
the necessity or desirability of knowing what 
others were doing; what was best, cheapest, 
most effective. This was a great drawback, both 
to the accounting officer and his company. It is 
hardly possible for a similar state of affairs to 
exist in any other department of railway service. 
Master mechanics, car builders, superintendents, 
track officials and other officers of railroads are 
compelled, and have been from the start, to keep 
themselves advised of what was going on upon 
other roads, to assimilate their practices thereto. 
Ill this way railways have, collectively, received 
from the start the benefit of individual discov- 
eiies. But in the case of accounts, if a valuable 
device was discovered by an accountant it was 
not known, except by accident, beyond the pur- 
lieus of the company using it. Others were loath 
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to adopt it because of their peculiar methods; its 
use, moreover, would seem to lessen the impor- 
tance of the accounting oflBcer adopting it; to 
make him second to some one else. This he re- 
sented with secret scorn. The situation was un- 
fortunate. It not only prevented general diffusion 
of knowledge, but lessened the sympathies of 
accounting officers for each other. It made them, 
like all isolated people, contracted in their views 
and indifferent to or impatient of the views of 
others. However, this was not universally the 
case. More or less inquiry was going on all the 
time, in regard to forms and methods. But the 
practice was not general and did not meet with 
general sympathy. Each company worshipped 
its own graven images; its own fetich. This is 
still very largely the case and always will be. A 
break has, however, been made in the custom of 
isolation. Accounting oflBcers are very generally 
recognizing the necessity of more enlightened 
measures; of a better acquaintance with the 
practices of their neighbors; of a comparison of 
views; of adopting the best appliances; of re- 
placing old and rude customs with others more 
in accord with scientific practices. This feeling 
has given birth in America to the Association of 
Accounting OflBcers — an association not designed 
to enforce specific things, but to ascertain the 
views and practices of accounting oflBcers gen- 
erally in regard to matters affecting the accounts 
of railroads. Much good will grow out of it. 
Comparison of views and methods can not but be 
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beneficial. We can not tell whether what we do 
is good or not without knowing what our neigh- 
bors are doing. 

The devices used in connection with the accounts 
and financial affairs of railroads, whereby busi- 
ness is facilitated and expense lessened, are equal 
to the combined devices of all other departments 
so far as numbers are concerned. If the old 
fashioned methods of merchants and manufac^ 
turers were used by the accounting officers of 
railroads, the revenues of these properties now 
divided among stockholders would, in the 
majority of cases, be required to meet the ex- 
penses of accounting. This statement may seem 
like an exaggeration, but it is not. It affords those 
not versed in such matters some idea of the value 
of the simplifying and cheapening processes that 
have been introduced by railroad accountants 
from time to time, of which railway owners and 
managers have known little or nothing. It is im- 
possible that they should. To understand the 
forms and accounts of a railroad requires that 
they should be studied — not cursorily and occa- 
sionally, but constantly. As no one can give this 
time except accountants, it follows that they 
only understand them. 

Constant progress is being made in cheapening 
and facilitating railway accounts; in making them 
conform to the means of railroads; in evolving re- 
sults quickly and cheaply; in bringing them within 
the easy comprehension of those who compile 
them. The progress that has been made I ven- 
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ture to predict is small compared with what will 
be accomplished in the future, first by compari- 
son of views, and second, by the introduction 
into the department of men of more command- 
ing talent. Formerly the accounting depart- 
ment was compelled to content itself with the 
cast off clothing of other fields of endeavor. If a 
man failed elsewhere, yet had some influential 
friend in the management, he was made treas- 
urer or accounting ofiBcer. Broken down mer- 
chants and bankers were thought to be especially 
valuable material for positions of this kind 
because of their knowledge of human nature and 
familiarity with bookkeeping. It is hardly possi- 
ble to conceive of anything more absurd; of a 
practice more pernicious. We can not estimate 
the losses the practice engendered. As well 
might a blind man act as guide or watchman. 
Accounting officers of railroads require as much 
preparatory training as a good watchmaker, 
civil engineer, or lawyer. The time to learn the 
business, moreover, is when they are young, 
elastic, receptive. In order to understand the 
accounts of railroads one must commence at the 
beginning, at the initial point. The subject is too 
vast to be comprehended in any other way. With- 
out such preparatory training and knowledge an 
accounting oflBcer is simply an automaton, the 
creature of his clerks. He can not understand 
1 he rudimentary principles of accounts singly or 
collectively; can not understand the significance 
of a particular thing or its relation to other 
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things. This fact is as apparent to those who 
understand the subject as that two and two make 
four. It will in time become apparent to those 
who own and manage railroads. 

The growth of corporate life has elevated the 
handling of accounts from a petty vocation to an 
active and progressive science; this science is a 
part of corporate life and without it that life can 
not be perpetuated or carried on even momenta- 
rily with safety. 

No man has ever yet been able to say with truth 
that he had fathomed the intricacies of railway 
management so that he had nothing further to 
learn. It is a science, and each of its branches 
possesses problems peculiar to itself, requiring for 
their elucidation years of thoughtful study and 
practical acquaintance; and much of this knowl- 
edge when acquired at the expense of so much time 
and patience can not be taught or explained. 
Like the idioms of a language, it pelmeates the 
intelligence of the student, but can only be 
made partly intelligible to those who seek infor- 
mation through him. The organization of many 
railroads is exceedingly crude; the relations the 
several departments bear to each other ill defined. 
In such cases power flows with irresistible force 
into the hands of the official who possesses arbi- 
trary authority over the greatest number. It is the 
tendency of power so formed to destroy or 
weaken salutary checks and safeguards. The 
strongest survives; not the fittest, for all are alike 
necessary to a healthy organization. 
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To insure faithfulness and efficiency in the gov- 
ernment of corporations it is necessary to secure 
authentic information in regard to the acts of 
each department of the service. To insure this, 
checks and safeguards are necessary; these must 
be arranged with the utmost nicety and perse- 
vered in consistently and firmly under every 
condition. Unless this is done responsibility 
can not be enforced. Managers must know what 
their subordinates are doing; owners must know 
what their managers are doing. Herein lies the 
essence of efficiency in corporate management. 
Safeguardsintended to secure these results must 
be carefully considered and wisely enforced. One 
of these safeguards, and the greatest, is the 
accounting department. Here results are summed 
up and focused, and if the work is performed 
properly and conscientiously, managers will be 
able to exercise intelligent supervision over their 
suboi-dinates and owners will be able to exercise 
like supervision overall. The value of this safe- 
guard does not need illustration. It is apparent 
at a glance. 

Upon every railway a large percentage of the 
most intelligent and enterprising portion of the 
force is engaged, more or less, "upon duties of a 
clerical nature. We find these clerks at every 
station, in each ticket office, at the shops, upon 
trains, in department offices, and at headquarters. 
In all these places armies of them are actively 
employed in connection with the accounts, many 
being engaged wholly with such duties, while 
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others are thus occupied lor a considerable portion 
of the day. 

The simplest system of accounts that can be 
devised is elaborate and complicated. Necessar- 
ily so. In order to secure a high degree of effi- 
ciency the oflScer in charge of accounts should 
have charge of everything that pertains thereto 
or that may be necessary to verify returns. He 
must not only be able to designate what informa- 
tion is needed, but must have means of assuring 
himself that the information is full, true and 
authentic. This involves a supervisory inspection 
over the various offices in which the accounts 
originate. For instance, in order to enable him 
to know that the account of material disbursed 
he enters upon his books is authentic, he must 
have means of verifying such returns. This re- 
quires that those who have charge of such dis- 
bursements should be subordinate to him or 
subject to his orders, or that he should, through 
inspectors, make thorough examination of their 
accounts. This is also true of disbursements for 
labor. He must know that disbursements are as 
stated ; also that they have been charged under 
the proper heads. Unless he knows this he is 
acting mechanically and the results he embodies 
on his books may or may not l)e true.* If not in- 
tentionally untrue, they will be inaccurate, 
because accuracy requires that they should be 
compiled according to prescribed rules under the 
supervision of a disinterested and skillful per- 
son. The accounting officer must also have 
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access to every species of information relating 
to receipts. He must not only have returns 
thereof, but must be able to verify such returns 
item by item. Must knovv^ that nothing is omitted, 
nothing incorrectly stated. 

These varied duties involve a comprehensive 
supervisory power over all matters relating to 
accounts. 

The number and character of assistants the 
accounting officer requires vv^ill depend upon the 
nature and extent of the work, 
but in any event they must be 
skilled in the technicalities of 
their duties. He will requii?e 
a particular corps of workers 
devoted to passenger receipts; 
another to freight receipts; 
another to expenditures; 
another to bookkeeping; another to inspection 
work at stations and elsewhere. If the account- 
ing bflBcer has supervision over both the accounts 
and local finances, as is sometimes the case, he 
will require on his staff such cashiers, clerks and 
paymasters as may be necessary to perform the 
work. 

It is of the greatest importance that those in 
charge of the various bureaus of the accounting 
department should possess especial fitness for 
their work. They must be skilled by long years 
of experience; must know the scope, possibili- 
ties and limitations of accounts. They must also 
be familiar with the methods of other compa- 
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nies, so that by comparison and otherwise they 
may be able to determine what is best. 

No oflBcer of a railroad, it may be said, is more 
dependent upon his assistants than the account- 
ing oflBcer, and no one more requires capable and 
teustworthy men than he. Without them he 
will be without arms — without ability to super- 
vise and execute. This is, however, true of every 
department of a railroad. It illustrates the 
necessity of building up the service in this di- 
rection on an intelligent and permanent basis. 

One of the duties of the accounting oflBcer is 
to make frequent exhibits of the affairs of the 
company; such statements as are necessary to a 
full, true and accurate understanding of its busi- 
ness and property. These returns are the mirror 
in which is reflected to owners and managers the 
operations of the property, in detail and in gross; 
in which they may see the route they are follow- 
ing; the destination they are approaching. The 
importance of such exhibits can hardly be esti- 
mated, in the case of properties so large as not 
to be within the ken of a particular man from 
hour to hour, or that are managed by agents. 

At the present time there is, so far as I know, 
upon every railroad an accounting department, 
the duties of wliich relate wholly to accounts. 
The chief of tliis department has sometimes the 
title of vice-president. In the majority of cases, 
however, it is tliat of auditor or comptroller. All 
returns are submitted to the accounting depart- 
ment and are there examined, audited, and spread 
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upon the company's books. One of the duties of 
the accounting officer is to see that the receipts 
reach the treasury promptly and fully, and that 
all payments made are in due form and charged 
to the proper account. It has been the general 
custom heretofore to have an independent officer 
in charge of the local finances; he receives the cash 
and pays the bills upon approved vouchers. He 
is sometimes called the local treasurer. The 
office is a responsible one. It is the duty of the 
accounting officer, however, to see that receipts, 
disbursements and balances accord with the 
facts; he audits the accounts of all who handle 
the cash or property of the company. It is the 
custom of some companies to give a pa^rticular 
officer supervision over both the accounts and 
the cash. This concentration is thought to 
give the officer in charge a power not other- 
wise obtainable, yet of the greatest value to a 
company; a power that enforces respect and 
observance of his wishes from associate officers. 
The man who handles the cash is always poten- 
tial. The position of accountant alone does not 
appeal to men's sensibilities; it lacks eclat. But 
such an officer may, if he possesses ability and 
courage, and has the ear of the directory, be able 
to enforce respect for his position; but the task 
is a very difficult one. If he lacks these prime 
requisites, he will quickly sink to the level of a 
clerk; appliances necessary to a trustworthy and 
complete discharge of his duties will be denied 
him or their functions suspended or diverted. 
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This will be done in the majority of cases v/ith- 
out direct intention upon the part of anyone. 
His prerogatives will simply waste away for want 
of cohesive power. It is believed to be impossible 
by many for an accounting oflBcer, pure and sim- 
ple, to cope with the strong, active and aggressive 
oflBcers surrounding him, who control the busi- 
ness of the corporation, distribute its patronage 
and disburse its money. With the duty of treas- 
urer added the task is simple. Unless the 
accounting oflBcer is respected in his oflBce, he 
is unable to fulfill one of its principal functions, 
namely, that of auditing the accounts of the 
management. To do this effectively he must be 
the equal in some respects of those whose 
accounts he audits. 

In the early history of railroads it was thought 
necessary to have separate departments look 
after the accounts and cash respectively; that 
those in charge of the accounts would act 
as a check upon the treasurer, and rice versa. 
This view of the matter was correct. It was, 
however, based upon the idea that the chief pur- 
pose of accounts was to prevent the treasurer 
from stealing. This is one of the least impor- 
tant of their purposes. Their greatest value is 
to audit the general affairs of a company; the 
affairs of managers as well as cashiers. With- 
out this audit, corporations would collapse like 
a cracked balloon. 

The presence of a general accounting oflScer 
does not preclude an independent head for the 
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treasury department. Where the two are dis- 
tinct each has his own assistants and bureaus. 
A treasurer is needed upon every road. He need 
not necessarily be skilled in accounts. But the 
accounting officer must be an expert, a practical 
accountant, a man familiar with all the rami- 
fications of railways; an adept, able to plan and 
direct as well as to judge. The fact that a par- 
ticular officer has charge of both the accounts 
and finances does not preclude an easy and ex- 
haustive check upon the oflice, and such a check 
should be enforced in every instance. 

Upon the accounting officer, whoever he may 
be, devolves the difficult task of surrounding re- 
ceipts and disbursements with adequate safe- 
guards. To accomplish this requires methods of 
accounting so easily understood as to come with- 
in the scope of ordinary comprehension, but so 
full and accurate as to prevent loss or misappro- 
priation. They must be such as not to sap the 
resources of a company, but yet afford an intel- 
ligent account of its business; so ample as to 
guard against all the common mishaps that at- 
tend the conduct of an extended business carried 
on by hired agents. They must be organized 
with a view to attain practical results in a simple, 
straightforward manner, carefully eschewing 
everything that is merely ornamental, or that 
has as an object, or accessory, the accomplish- 
ment of purely theoretical ideas. The account- 
ing officer of a railroad has constantly to keep in 
mind this important truth, namely, that every cent 

8i 
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locked up in clerical work, books, or blanks, be- 
yond what is necessary to accuracy and fullness 
of accounts, is money sunk in a bottomless pit; 
a detriment l)oth to the financial interests and 
the morale of his company. 

In devising methods of accounting designed to 
secure authentic information in regard to corpo- 
rate affairs, returns must be verified by .concur- 
rent evidence; by corresponding statements from 
other and independent sources. If this is done, 
omissions and inaccuracies, whether int:entional 
or otherwise, can not be concealed without collu- 
sion, a thing not likely to occur if proper precau- 
tions are observed. Herein lies the secret of 
corporate accounting, and the skill displayed is 
the test of fitness. The principle that should be 
ol)served in organizing and managing corpora- 
tions generally, namely, independent but concur- 
rent action, should be applied to accounts with 
remorseless rigor. 

The business of railroads will be facilitated if 
the ac(*()unting officer is permitted discretion 
within just and proper bounds. He should have 
general supervision over his department, and 
under propoi* and necessary restrictions, the right 
to appoint and remove his subordinates. He 
should also have the power to compel the 
suspension or retii'ement from the service of 
fiduciary agents who prove unfaithful to their 
trust. The right to hire their successors in 
ollice is not necessarv to the efficient conduct 
of the accounting department, and may there- 
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fore be left to the discretion of the operating 
department. 

Men frequently creep into the service of rail- 
roads who are unfit, and when the character or 
antecedents of an appointee are such as to point 
him out as unworthy of trust, he should at once 
be suspended upon the facts being made known 
to the appointing power. There can be no such 
thing as reliability where such precautions are 
not enforced. 

Whoever is responsible for the collection of the 
revenue of a company or the handling of its sup- 
plies must have the power to enforce the removal 
of unfit persons. To those not familiar with the 
practical operations of corporations this state- 
ment may seem superfluous. But it is not. It 
will sometimes require the most strenuous efforts 
to secure the removal of unfit men or the obedi- 
ence of others. This will not arise from a dispo- 
sition to maintain corrupt or disobedient em- 
ployes, but because the operating officer and the 
accountant view men from a different standpoint. 
The former's estimate of an employe is based on 
his facility in procuring or handling business; the 
latter's upon his trustworthiness as a fiduciary 
agent. An employe that may be highly esteemed 
by one may not answer at all for the other. 

It would hardly be possible to compute the 
defalcations and other losses that railway compa- 
nies have suffered because of the neglect of 
operating officers to act upon the suggestions of 
the accounting officer in reference to those whom 
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he has found to be untrustworthy. This lack of 
co-operation grows less and less each year; every 
day brings the accounting and operating depart- 
ments into better accord; makes them more 
appreciative of each other's duties and worth. 

To those familiar with such matters it will not 
require any argument to prove that the account- 
ing oflBcer should be experienced and capable. 
His duties bring him into contact with the oflBcers 
of other departments. They one and all come to 
him for advice in matters relating to accounts. He 
must be experienced and capable of imparting 
information. Otherwise two of his functions, 
tliose of adviser and arbiter, fall to the ground. 
He must be familiar with both revenue and dis- 
bursement accounts; with the collection of re- 
ceipts, the payment of bills, the handling of 
supplies, the keeping of the time of men, and so 
on. The field is a wide one. The intimate rela- 
tions he sustains to other officers render it im- 
portant that he should possess the qualities that 
enable men to act with their fellows. 

Upon many lines no bills are paid until for- 
mally approved by the accounting officer; upon 
others the procedure is not so formal. However, 
no bill can be paid until it has been entered in 
the accounting department. The scrutiny it 
thus receives serves in a measure as an audit. 
But this would not be sufficient in itself. Some 
one must l)e clothed with the specific duty of 
auditing accounts for payment. Sometimes this 
duty is performed by on^ officer, sometimes by 
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another; frequently the chief manager performs 
it; in other cases the duty is assigned to a sub- 
ordinate oflBcer; upon whomsoever it falls, the 
responsibility is a most exacting one and requires 
for its faithful performance the highest fidelity 
and business acumen and skill. Webster tells us 
that an auditor is "a person appointed and au- 
thorized to audit and examine an account or ac- 
counts, compare the charges with the vouchers, 
examine the parties and witnesses, allow or re- 
ject charges and state the balance," No one can 
properly audit accounts without this authority. 
It should be possessed by the accounting oflBcers 
of railroads in its fullest extent. They should 
not only have power to examine the accounts of 
officials, but power to make personal inquiries in 
regard to the purpose, authenticity and necessity 
of such accounts. 

The desirability of having the affairs of the 
various departments of a corporation audited by 
an independent and co-ordinate department has 
been advocated for twenty-five years. It is thus 
not new. It is a practice that is now generally 
recognized by enlightened governments, whether 
Pljblic or private. It is the method of procedure 
enforced by our own government. The secretary 
of the treasury is its accounting oflBcer. .He is 
entrusted with the care of the cash and the 
supervision of the accounts of all who handle 
money or supplies. In each department of the 
government he has an auditor with a corps of 
assistants whose duty it is to^ look after the trust 
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reposed in such department. In all departments, 
save the treasury, the handling of money is an 
incident only. In the latter it is the phncipal 
husiness. It is thus responsible for all. It ac- 
coi-dingly looks after all. It supplies money to 
each department on requisitions; railroads call 
them vouchers. After issuing the money ou the 
requisition of a department, the treasury depart- 
ment follows it up to see that it is properly used. 
This duty is facilitated by requiring every official 
to make returns of receipts and disbursements 
to the auditor of the treasury for the depart- 




ment in which he is located. The books of the 
treasury show where, by whom, and for what pur- 
pose money is collected; also where, to whom, 
and for what purpose money is disbui-sed. From 
this universal knowledge the function of the 
secretary of the treasury as auditor of every de- 
partment of the government is made effect!^. 
Ili.s iiuthority i.s commensurate with his respon- 
sibility and the gravity of the service. The ques- 
tion suggests itself, why did not the government 
estal)lish a bookkeeping department, pure and 
simple, to audit it« accounts and look after its 
receipts iind disbursements? The answer is, be- 
cause such a department, possessing only abstract 



* 
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duties and clerical habits, could not make its au- 
thority respected. Instead of being able to en- 
force responsibility throughout the various de- 
partments and bureaus of the government, it 
would have l>een ignored or evaded. What is 
true of the government is true of all great cor- 
porations. The accounting department needs 
the invigorating and strengthening association 
that possession of the "strong box" gives it; 
something potential, that can not be evaded; that 
comes within the easy comprehension and expe- 
rience of every man; that exacts from him com- 
pliance with certain rules and regulations if he 
would get that which belongs to him. 

The accounting department, after it had been 
organized, lacked continuity and coherency. It 
was not scientifically constructed. This is still 
the case in many instances. A minute examina- 
tion today would discover many departments 
where there was no recognized head; others where 
the head possessed only nominal authority, or 
was surrounded with more or less avowed hos- 
tility; we should find undue elaboration of 
accounts on one road, lack of elaboration on 
another. Wherever authority was divided, we 
should find lack of harmonious action, heightened 
expense and lessened efficiency; we should find 
that responsibility was lost in a maze of uncer- 
tainty and strife; we should tind much duplica- 
tion of work, details transcribed and retranscribed; 
we should find that defalcations and similar mis- 
baps, instead of being unfrequent, were mattei-s 
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of common occurrence. I do not attempt to 
elaborate the evils that attend a division of au- 
thority in the accounting department. To hint 
at them is enough. Division of authority is 
equally hurtful in other departments of a rail- 
way. It everywhere entails loss of ^business and 
heightened expense. No one can estimate accu- 
rately the extent of the evil. Experts only can 
form an intelligent conjecture. It manifests 
itself most strikingly in extravagance and relative 
increase of the force at headquarters, stations, 
shops, storehouses, offices, along the line, wher- 
ever, in fact, men are employed. 

Whenever the accounting officer is denied 
supervisory power his hands are tied; he is the 
creature of circumstances stronger than himself. 
But it must not be assumed that the chief manager 
is to blame. On the contrary, he may not be at 
fault at all in the matter. There are so many 
wheels within wheels in a great corporation that 
no one can fix responsibility without minute 
practical enquiry. The service is made up of so 
many kinds of men that their force and relation 
to each other must be ascertained before coming 
to a conclusion. However, the service of rail- 
roads, while it is in many cases still imperfect, is 
all the time f^rowing l)etter; each day it is being 
placed on a higher plane; each day attracts to it 
better men; each day adds to the good and 
sloughs off the bad. But the advance is not rela- 
tively the same on all roads; upon some it is 
rapid; upon others slow. It depends upon the 
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intelligence and conscientiousness of managers 
and the interest of owners.* 

The difference between a great man and a 
little man is nowhere more strikingly apparent 
than in the management of a railway. The situa- 
tion requires the former. A contracted man in 
such an office is a pitiful spectacle. A fly revolv- 
ing on a wheel, carried along, dizzy, bedraggled, 
alone of all the world unconscious of its impo- 
tence. Fortunately such men no longer fill this 
important place, or only rarely. They are, how- 
ever, still to be met with in minor offices. But 
they do little harm here, except to retard better 
men. There is, however, a type, a species of para- 
site, that infests the subordinate offices of corpora- 
tions. It is much more harmful than the fool; 
it is the man of all work, the tool of those who 
conspire in the third person; a man of talent — 
plausible, oily, and popular with the superficial; a 
courtier, skillful in intrigue; a scavenger with the 
habits of a mole ; a tattler and backbiter; a man full 
of smiles for favorites and baleful suggestions for 
those who are not favorites; secretive, timid, iras- 
cible, lazy, sly; a mean man, of jealous disposition^ 
ambitious without reason, tenacious of place. 



♦What I have to say in regard to the principles that should 
govern the organijwition of the accounting department and other 
(lepartnieiits of a railway properly find a place in all books that 
refer to such inatt4?rH, even when the principles laid down are 
generally observed ; for the reason that the tendency to disregard 
them is ever present, ever threatening. They require to be con- 
stantly reiterated, constantly kept l)efore us, until they become a 
part of the written and unwritten law of every corporation. 
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passe, living on with no good purpose; the kind of 
a man Thaddeus Stevens referred to when he 
said he was being ** nibbled to death by pismires." 
No one has ever occupied official position on a 
railroad without feeling the sting of this pest. 

Every company possesses a system of accounts 
peculiar to itself. Generally speaking, much in- 
telligent thought has been given it and great 
advances have been made. In many cases, how- 
ever, old and obsolete practices are still obsti- 
nately adhered to. Where this is so, it is needless 
to say that the accounting is poor and ineffect- 
ive. In some instances there undoubtedly exists 
a fixed purpose upon the part of the accounting 
officer to mystify the processes by which 
results are arrived at. Not that there is any- 
thing to be covered up, but because of a fear on 
his part that full and clear knowledge would ren- 
der his services less valuable. He dreads compe- 
tition, and where methods are obscure competi- 
tion is impossible. The key to the labyrinth he 
carefully conceals. Such methods of accounting 
can not be dignified by the name of systems. 
They are simply makeshifts, without unity or 
coherency, the result of spasmodic effort, ill 
conceived and still more ill executed; the work 
of isolated persons, acting without concert or 
accurate knowledge of corporate accounts. 
Where such a state of affairs exists I do not 
know that the general management can be held 
responsible. It arises from lack of knowledge 
or consciousness of its value. 
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The present is a period of evolution in railway 
accounts. From being billeted here and there, 
very much as soldiers are billeted upon an 
enemy, thay are being concentrated. The old 
fashioned accountants and bookkeepers who 
knew nothing about railroad accounts in the 
first place, and cared not to be taught, are 
dying off. Clear headed, experienced and pro- 
gressive men are taking their places. 

The instances have been rare in railway ac- 
counting where a particular man has had such 
undisputed control over the accounts as to be 
able to mould them to his will; to make them 
thoroughly homogeneous in their nature and ef- 
fective in application; a means of enlightenment 
and a protection. This will ultimately be the 
general practice. Accounting oflBcers will more 
and more be allowed authority and discretion. 
The association of accounting officers, already 
referred to, will be a means of enlightenment. 
Ultimately a corps of capable, educated men 
will grow up in this department of the service 
equal to those in other fields of industry. From 
this evolution will arise greater economy in the 
use of labor and material, greater responsi- 
l)ility and efficiency upon the part of managers 
and others, cheaper and better methods of 
accounting. 

Systematic education greatly improves the 
character of men. It is having this effect in the 
accounting department. Incompetents are every- 
where giving place to those who are competent. 
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Men of high aspirations and lofty intelligence 
carefully avoid callings that are rude or indefi- 
nite; in which success when achieved is unac- 
knowledged. Heretofore there has been no place 
for such men in the department of accounts. 
The necessities of corporations and corporate 
accounting require that a place should be made 
for them. 

The accounting officer of a corporation should 
occupy the same relation to other department 
officers that the secretary of the treasury does to 
other cabinet officers. The duties that devolve 
upon the department of accounts in corporate 
service are highly important and honorable. The 
faithful collection and disbursement of the fabu- 
lous sums of money that pass through the hands 
of railroad companies invite supervisory direc- 
tion from men of the highest ability, most reso- 
lute purpose and incoiTuptible honesty. When 
the vital importance of the subject is understood 
and the foundation of accounting is made to 
rest upon well defined principles and methods, 
men of that character will identify themselves 
with the business. 

No man not schooled in the ramifications of a 
railway can comprehend the importance to it of 
a clearly defined and well estal)lished system of 
accounting, under the direction of an officer 
familiar with the techni(*alities and subterfuges 
of corporate accounts. Ilis power to look after 
the receipts and (lisl)ursenients must be ample 
and unquestioned. 
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Those who employ imperfect methods of ac- 
counting oftentimes excuse them on the ground 
that they are cheap; that the company is poor; 
that they show results, which is all that is de- 
sired, etc., etc. This is humbug, or the excuse of 
a fool. Such methods of accounting breed irre- 
sponsibility everywhere; the monetary losses 
and petty acts of infidelity they entail are the 
least of the evils. Such imperfection in account- 
ing demoralizes officers as well as employes. It 
makes common what should be uncommon; it 
breeds dishonesty. The losses of corporations 
from defalcations should be light. Serious acts 
of this kind should be rare; where they are not, 
they indicate either defective accounting, lack of 
proper government, or failure to exercise care in 
making appointments. 

The office of accountant is rarely sought by 
active and aggressive young men in new 
countries. The position is too circumscribed. 
No entrancing glamour surrounds it; no indefinite 
possibilities are associated with it. It is without 
emoluments. An energetic and effective dis- 
charge of its duties entails enmities and elicits 
few friendships. This has been the case hereto- 
fore. It will always be the case. The office is 
one that needs constant strengthening. It has 
few natural supports, while it has many natural 
weaknesses. 

In one of my books, published many years ago, 
I pointed out the antagonism that existed be- 
tween the manager of a railway and the account- 
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ing officer. This antagonism is greatly lessened. 
The duties of the accounting department are 
now more clearly defined and more generally 
recognized. Its functions were formerly neither 
understood nor appreciated. At present the 
relations between the manager and the ac- 
counting oflBcer are amicable. The peculiar 
facilities that the latter possesses for enforcing 
eflBciency in the collection and disbursement of 
money are now recognized. His duties, however, 
in this respect, do not, as a rule, extend as far as 
the advantage of a company requires. He should 
not only audit the accounts of those who handle 
money, but the accounts also of those who have 
anything to do with revenue or expenditure, or 
who are in any way responsible therefor. He 
should, in fact, not only audit the accounts of 
receiving and disbursing agents, but should also 
audit the accounts of the management. In order 
to do this he must possess large discretion. The 
creature can not audit the accounts of the 
master. The accounting officer must, therefore, 
hold his office under such safeguards as will as- 
sure him protection in the discharge of his duty. 
This fact becomes each day more generally rec- 
ognized as we become more familiar with the 
needs of corporate institutions. Under all 
proper methods of organization, antagonism be- 
tween the accounting officer and the manager is 
impossible, or of so little account as not to re- 
quire noticing. Great advances have been made 
in this direction within the last few years. At 
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one time harmony was the exception rather than 
the rule. In early days the antagonism that ex- 
isted between the accounting oflBcer and his as- 
sociates was so pronounced as to practically an- 
nul the usefulness of the former in many cases. 
As a rule the manager, a practical, energetic and 
aggressive man, saw in the accounting officer an 
inquisitive meddler; a natural enemy. This 
feeling was heightened oy dissimilarity of char- 
acter, thought and purpose. The two officers 
were the opposite of each other; one was positive, 
the other negative; one aggressive, the other 
passive. While the manager was energetically 
engaged in the performance of acts that left an 
impress, that constituted history in fact, and 
affected the material prosperity of the company 
in many ways, the accountant performed simply 
a mechanical rolCj — that of transcribing upon 
his books the acts of others for the information 
of the owner. That these offices should have 
been practically independent of each other from 
the start, is now generally recognized. How- 
ever, such separation is exceedingly difficult to 
attain, and when attained is difficult to pre- 
serve. 

The manager is all powerful; he is sought 
after and caressed everywhere. The accounting 
officer, on the other hand, may be likened unto 
an obscure scribe, who sits down in the presence 
of the commander-in-chief to calmly and dispas- 
sionately write the history of the battle while 
yet the smoke of conflict hangs over the field. 
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These are the relative positions of the manager 
and accounting oflBcer. 

The latter, wedded to an humble occupation, 
generally underpaid, patronized by men of conse- 
quence, dazzled with the glare and splendor of 
power round about him, munches his o£Scial 
crust in obscurity, happy if he receive the pro- 
tection of limb and life. 

While no particular oflBcer can, it is probable, 
be said to serve more conscientiously than his 
fellow, yet each oflBcer is especially concerned 
in seeing that the work delegated to him is 
faithfully and effectively performed. He is 
more interested in it than anyone else can be. 
Thus it is of the greatest consequence to the 
treasurer that the receipts should be promptly 
and fully collected. His self respect and stand- 
ing as an officer require this. A worthless bal- 
ance is a reproach. If for any reason an employe 
is unfaithful or withholds collections, the treas- 
urer requires his removal without reference to 
any efficiency he may possess in some other branch 
of the service. The operating officer, on the 
other hand, absorbed in his efforts to secure a 
good and cheap track, adequate equipment of a 
creditable character, the rapid and easy move- 
ment of trains, is more concerned in the reten- 
tion of agents capal)le of aiding him in this 
direction than he is in securing good clerks or faith- 
ful fiduciary agents. Clerical matters are to him 
of small importance. The arduous nature of his 
duties makes him impatient of any attempt to 
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change or disturb the machinery by which he 
conducts affairs and upon the eflBcacy of which 
depends his standing. It is a matter of small 
concern to him whether agents are faithful ac- 
countants or not. He, of course, esteems certain 
geneiul principles to be important in connection 
with the collecting and remitting of the com- 
pany's funds; but the literal and exact fulfill- 
ment of definite rules, a disregard of which 
would involve dismissal without reference to his 
wishes, is another matter, and one that his habits 
of life and natural antagonism of character pro- 
test against. The likes and dislikes of arbitrary 
men are the same the world over. While govern- 
ing others with an iron hand, they one and all 
protest against any procedure that will make 
them, in common with others, the creatures of 
extraneous influences. Nevertheless, in the 
government of corporations they must acquiesce 
in personal laws. The duties of one department 
will oftentimes encroach upon the convenience 
and duty of another. Thus the needs of the 
accounting department oftentimes disturb the 
appliances of the operating oflBcer; increase his 
burdens by necessitating changes of method and 
men. While such clashing is to be regretted, it 
is unavoidable. 

Every new force injected into corporate life 
has to be carefully studied until its character is 
known; this labor and responsibility falls more 
heavily upon the operating officer than anyone 
else, and accounts for his reluctance to dismiss 

26 
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men that he knows to be trustworthy in the 
evolutions of the physical life of the property, 
who may be unreliable as fiduciary agents. 
This fact should be kept in mind by accounting 
officers. It will make clear to them many things 
that are othorwit^e incomprehensible. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the account- 
ing officers of railroads can not know too much 
about the cost of accounting at stations and 
elsewhere. They should not institute a form or 
method without knowing the expense it entuils. 
Lack of knowledge in this re;>pect is unknown 
elsewhere in the service. Officers in other de- 
partments see at once, either on the pay roll or 
elsewhere, the effect of their appliances and are 
(juickly influenced thereby. Many of those in 
charge of accounts pass their lives in their 
offices. They do not see the result of their 
methods. They do not know wliat they institute 
costs; do not know what is economical, what is 
extravagant. Such a state of affairs may exist 
on a railroad without anyone suspecting it. Or, 
if suspected, crilici;im is unavailing. What is 
the remedy? To turn the accounts over to the 
operating officer? No. It lies in the accounting 
officer keeping himself advised of the relative 
cost of methods of accounting; in familiarizing 
himself with the appliances of other companies; 
in visiting the stations, shops and offices of 
his own company; in studying the practical ap- 
])lication of his work. Not until he does this 
will he be able to diijtinguish an economical from 
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an extravagant system. The operating officer 
can not remedy defective methods of accounting; 
can not supply lack of experience and wisdom 
upon the part of the accountant. If allowed to 
meddle he will not only disturb necessary safe- 
guards, but his methods will be spasmodic, crude, 
incongruous and unsafe. Besides, the accounts 
record his acts and are designed to be a check 
upon him as well as upon agents, cashiers, ticket 
sellers, conductors and others. 

The accounts of corporations to be effective 
must be impersonal. Responsible government 
can not be secured without an independent and 
efficient accounting department; without an im- 
partial agency to transcribe results as they 
actually occur. This fact is now generally rec- 
ognized. A separation of the accounting de- 
partment from the operating department is a 
necessity of the situation. Only by such separa- 
tion can the faithfulness of the former and the 
responsibility of the latter be secured. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE OFFICERS AND EMPLOYES 

OF RAILROADS. 

Many years a^o I prepared a careful classifica- 
tion of the officers and employes of railroads. 
My list of employes has been greatly added to 
by the commissioner of labor for the United 
States in his report for 1889. I append hereto a 
revised list of Doth oflBcers and employes. The 
list admirably illustrates the great diversity 
of labor that finds employment on a rail- 
road. It is not complete, or, if complete to- 
day, tomorrow's additions to the service will 
necessitate further changes. However, it will 
for all time comprise the bulk of the ser- 
vice. The number of different kinds of employes 
(1229) in the service of i-ailroads and the kind of 
work upon which they are engaged will surprise 
even those who are well informed in such mat- 
ters. The i)ulk of those named in the list are 
experts in their w^ay; possess special knowledge 
of their business. The extent and variety of the 
work nec(>ssitate the most varied knowledge, 
from that reciuired by the executive to that of the 
common laborer. In some departments of the 
service a great number of skillful men are re- 
quired — as in the locomotive department; in 
others, the number is very small — as in the 
chief engineer's office. Of course, the extent of 
a property and the amount of its traffic regulate 

(383) 
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the number of men. Upon small properties 
many duties will be performed by a single person.* 
The titles used in the United States the people 
of the United States understand. We do not 
understand those used in England and Scotland, 
any more than they understand those we use. 
Each country, upon the introduction of railroads, 
applied to them the titles then in use. In the 
majority of cases these titles had little in com- 
mon with the new order of things. So that it 
has come about that as the ola period grows 
more and more dim, the titles inherited from it 
grow more and more absurd. When an English- 
man speaks of gangers, stokei's, guards, plate 
layers, shunters and pointsmen, we smile; we do 
not understand at all what he means. The cor- 
responding titles used in the United States sound 
equally strange to him. In reference to the use 
of titles, it is not a matter of great consequence, 
perhaps, what they are so long as they are com- 
prehensive; so long as those who use them un- 
derstand their significance and relation to each 
other. But it has always seemed to me that we 
have, in many cases, been at needless pains to 
restrict ourselves in the selection of titles for 
officers to those that were the least attractive; 
that we have gone out of our way to be com- 
mon: — thus, instead of saying manager general, 
we say general manager; instead of solicitor gen- 
eral, genera] solicitor; instead of auditor general, 
general auditor, and so on. It is not probable 
that any change will now be made. Force of 
habit quickly weds us even to an unattractive 

* Thus, oil the Sycainoro and ('ortlaiid liailroad — three miles 
lon^ — a (lozcMi active and versatile men performed all the work. 
The eompuny, how ever, had no machine or repair shops. 
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thing. But I would suggest that in the amiable 
and generous strife for uniformity and improve- 
ment of every kind so noticeable in the United 
States, a carefully prepared and uniform list of 
titles for railway oihcers and employes would be 
more acceptable to them and of greater value 
than many other changes we hear about. 

The following is a list of the officers and em- 
ployes of railroads: 

At'countants. 



Ajijcutfi, Ki>eeiftl. 

AKCtitii, tk'kct. 

Ageiitti, tranHfcr. 

AfitnU, traveling. 

Agent aiKl BivountaDt. 

Ati«nt aiul (.'at>lil«r. 

Agents aii<1 (liRpnteherB. 

AgeiitH and telegraph opera- 

Ageiil8 and wat^'hrnen. 
Ag^nt ami yaril master. 
Air lirukc ami otcain flttere. 

Appreiilii-eti. 
Aiipretitlcef, car works. 
Ash wheelcrfl. 
AH)i|taii cleanere. 
Ash]>aii maker. 
Afhpit tn<;n. 

AtteiiilAiitH, engiiichouae. 
Atteiiilantj), ladles' walting- 

Attetidantx, parcelroom. 

Atteridanlii, RtAllon. 

Attenilants, waitliigrooni. 

Axomcn. 

Axle uiittcrs. 

Axle lalhetncii. 

Axle Btralglitcners. 

Axle tiinierg, 

Axlo tiimeni' helpers. 

BaggageninHteri). 

Baggageninstern, aiwistant, 

Ba^ageinaHlera' helpers. 



Aeeountlng olllecr. 

Agents, advertising. 

Agents, asRlHtant. 

Agents, baggage. 

Agents. t>oat. 

A gen If, olaiin. 

Agents, voinnierelal. 

Agents, i-oiitracttiig. 

Agents, dock. 

Agents, cm! gran L 

Agents, exjiress. 

Agents, freight 

Agents, treiglit an<1 passenger. 

Agents, fruiglit and tluket. 

Agents, fnel, 

Agciils, genera! baggage. 

Agents, general claim. 

Agents, general freight. 

Agi'Hts. general passenger. 

Ag<!ntH. general pnri'haaing. 

Agents, general tU-ket. 

Agents. Ki'iieral traveling. 

Agents, liitid. 

Agents, live stock. 

Agents, loading. 

Agents, lost car. 

Agents, lost trpight and bog- 

KOKe. 
Agents, Inmlier. 
Agents, milk. 
Agents, news. 
Agents, pasm^nger. 
AgontM, (laMieiiger anil ticket. 
Agents, purchasing. 
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Bagga^emasters and brakemen. 

liaggagemasters and clerks. 

Baggagemasters and switch- 
men. 

Baggagemen. 

Baggagemen*8 helpers. 

Baggageman and britlgetender. 

Baggageman and watchman. 

Ballast measurers. 

Battery boys. 

Batterymeu. 

^Jell ringers. 

Beltmen. 

Berry and fruit delivery men. 

Billers. 

Billposters. 

Blacksmiths. 

Blacksmiths* apprentices. 

Blacksmiths* helpers. 

Blacksmiths' shop boys. 

Boiler litter. 

Boiler heaters. 

lioiler heaters and wipers. 

Boiler waxhers. 

Boiler washers" helpers. 

Boilermakers. 

Boi lermakers* ai)prentice8. 

Boilermakers' helpers. 

Boilerman. 

Boilermun, assistant. 

liolt changers. 

Bolt cutters. 

Bolt headers. 

Bolt heaters. 

Bolt repairers. 

Bolters. 

liolt makers. 

Bookers, freight. 

Bookkeepers. 

Bookkeeper, general. 

Brakemen. 

Brakemen, avenue. 

Brakemen, coal train. 

I?rak(Mnen, construction train. 

Brakemen, freight. 

Brakemen, freight and ])a.sseu- 
ger. 

Brakemen, freight and work- 
train. 

Brakemen, freight yard. 



Brakemen, gravel train. 

Brakemen, head. 

Brakemen on pushers. 

Brakemen, passenger. 

Brakemen, shifting. 

Brakemen, suburban. 

Brakeman, tipple. 

Brakemen, work train. 

Brakemen, yard. 

Brakemen and conductors. 

Brakemen and switchmen. 

Branchmen. 

Brassborers. 

Brassflnishers. 

Brasstinishers" helper. 

Brassmoulders. 

Brassmoulders' apprentices. 

Brassmoidders' helpers. 

Brassturner. 

Brassworkers. 

Breakers. 

li rick layers. 

Bricklayers' helpers. 

Bridge hands. 

Bridge tenders. 

Bridge tenders' helpers. 

Bridgemasters. 

Bridgemen. 

Buggyuien. 

Cab builders. 

Cabinetmakers. 

Cabinetmakers' apprentices. 

Cabin men. 

Cablemeu. 

Call boys. 

Call ])oys and clerks. 

Callers.' 

Capt^iin of scow. 

Capt^uiis of watch. 

Car builders. 

Car builders' helpers. 

Car checkers. 

Car dropi)ers. 

Car markers. 

Car recorders. 

Car recorders, chief. 

( 'ar reporters. 

Car tracers. 

Car washers. 

Carders. 
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Carders and sealers. 
Caretaker. 
Carmen. 
Carpenters. 

Carpenters' apprentices. 
Carpenters, bridge. 
Carpenters, bridge and building. 
Carpenters, car works. 
Carpenters, coal car works. 
Carpenters, dock. 
Cari)enters, fence. 
Carpenters' helpers. 
Cari>enters, house. 
Carpenters, locomotive works. 
Carpenters, machine shop. 
Carpenters, machine shop help- 
ers. 
Carpenters, passenger car wks. 
Carpenters, roundhouse. 
Carpenters, shop. 
(^ari)enters, work train. 
Carvers. 

Carvers' apprentices. 
C'ashiers. 

Cashiers, assistant. 
Cashiers and paymasters. 
Cashier and paymaster, asst. 
Casting chippers. 
Catchers. 
Catchers' heli)er8. 
Caulkers. 
Chainmen. 
Chalkers. 
Chargers. 
Check boys. 
Checkers. 
Checkmen. 
Chemists. 
Cinder cleaners. 
City poster. 
Civil engineers. 
Civil engineers, assistant. 
Cleaners. 
Cleaners, boiler. 
Cleaners, brick. 
Cleaners, car. 
Cleaners, engine. 
Cleaners, grate. 
Cleaners, house. 
Cleaners, lamp. 



Cleaners, office. 

Cleaners, pit. 

Cleaners, reservoir. 

Cleaners, shop. 

Cleaners, station. 

Cleaners, station and attend- 
ants. 

Cleaners, waiting room. 

Cleaners, yard. 

Cleaters. 

Clerks, abstract, freight. 

Clerks, advance charges, freight 

Clerk and cashier. 

Clerks and passenger agents. 

Clerks and telegraph opera- 
tors. 

Clerks and ticket agents. 

Clerks and time keepers. 

(Jlerk and weighmaster. 

(•lerks, baggage. 

Clerks, car. 

Clerks, check freight. 

Clerks,chief , accounting officers' 

Clerks, chief, car accountants'. 

Clerks, chief, claim agents'. 

Clerks, chief, freight agents*. 

Clerks, chief, general freight 
agents*. 

Clerks, chief, general passenger 
agents'. 

Clerks, chief, passenger agents. 

Clerks, chief shop. 

Clerks, copy. 

Clerks, corresponding. 

Clerks, coupon ticket, foreign. 

Clerks, coupon ticket local. 

Clerks, delivery. 

Clerks, demurrage. 

Clerks, dock. 

Clerks, earnings. 

Clerks, entry. 

Clerks, expense bill. 

Clerks, freight received. 

Clerks, fuel. 

Clerks, grain. 

Clerks, in car. 

Clerks, index. 

Clerks, in freight. 

Clerks, invoice. 

Clerks, labor distrlbation. 



Clerks, IfH'kn and seals on care. 

Clerks, loc-onioUve. 

Clerks, liinilier. 

Clerk B, nmtl. 

Clerks, tuaterinl OUtrihntlon. 

Clerks, notlve arrivs! freight. 

Clerks, 0|>cratlnfj aiid eonstnic- 

tlon aei-ountH. 
Clerks, out car. 
Clerks, out freiglit. 
Clerks, over ami short freight 
<'Ierks. paymasters'. 
Clerks, pool, 
(lerks, rale. 
• lerks. rcii'lvlnK. 
Clerks. reviKiii^. 
t'lerl-s. romt masters', 

< 'lerks, roil til));. 
Clerks seal. 
f'liTks, shipping. 

< 'lf';lliii. shop. 
ricrkN, stnCion. 

< ■lerks. BtatUtk-al. 
('lerks, stonijje. 

< 'li^iks, FuiH-rinteuilentfl'. 

<:iorkH. sii]i|ily. 

Clerks, tariff. 

Clerks. IIi;ket. 

I'lerkn. tnmsfer. 

Ch-rks, wav liill. 

flerks. wav liili examining. 

nerkx. \vei);liiiig. 

( Ihiilrf-rx. 

4'i>al i]itni|)ern. 

Coiij hamllem. 

Coal liiiivers. 

Coal |i 






lellt-rf 



Conductors, drawing room car. 
(.'onduetors, freight. 
Coniliietors, freight and pas- 
senger. 
Conductors, milk. 
Conductors, passenger. 
Conductors, sleeping. 
Coiuluetors. shifting. 
Conductors. siiburlHiti. 
('onductorK, wood train. 
<. 'on duelers, yard. 
Conductor and roadmaster. 

Cooks, boarding car. 
Cooks, dining car. 
Coojwrn. 
CopiMTHniillia. 
('opiHTsnilthg* apprentices. 
Copi>ersinl tits' helpers. 

('orc'niukcrR. 
< 'orkers. 



Cro Pliers. 
Crossing tenders. 
Crossing tender, boss, 
('rosslng tenders and mailcar- 

Cuimliimen. 

Custodians, depot. 

('utlcrs. 

lleliveryuipn. 

neliveryraen, freight. 

I>('|>nt iiands. 

i)eputiu:iHterg. 

Iterricltnien. 

lleteetiveN. 

Dining car eniplOTes. 

I.i,.,.er l.'M,l.-rs. 



vti>i 



■ling. 



I >l!'p!iIi')iiTH. nRsistant. 
Di.'pniclicrs. cbief, 
l)isp,it.li.T<. engine. 
DJKpMti'lii'rK. yard. 
I>isi>ittc]i<'r and weighmaster. 



Division cbif.t telegrapb opera- 
Doc knitut^ra. 
Doorllftera. 
Doormeu. 
DoortcuJcru. 
DopcrH. 
Iini^-outB 
DrBitghtsmcri. 
l)raiiglitKt>i oil's apprcDtl(.-ea. 
iJr&w tondera. 
Dray man. 
Drillers. 

I'rillers' appro iitives. 
Drillers, cuul. 
Drillers, hca<l. 
Drillers' tieli>er8. 
Driller, work train 
Drillers, yard, 
lirlllpressiuan. 
Drivers. 
Dummy boys. 
Duiiipmen, uoal. 
Etcotrlc light engineers. 
Electric light lenders. 
Klectrlu light trimmers. 
Kk^i'triniiiiH. 
Klevatormeri. 
Kmployea of ferry. 
Employes of Juuetlon eating- 

Eiigiueligliters, 
Engiue prejiarpra. 
Engine preparers, assietaiit. 
Engine turners. 
Engine turners' helpers. 
Engineers. 
Engineers, assistant. 
Engineers, bridge. 
Engineers, clitef. 
Engineers, coal train. 
Engineers, crane. 
Engineers, dock. 
Enginncre, dummy. 
Engineers, elevator. 
Engineers, freight. 
Engineers, frelglit and coal. 
Engineers, freight and passen- 

Englneers, tioisting. 



Engineers, hydraulic. 
P^uginecrs, loconiDtlve. 
Engineers, pusscngcr. 
Engineers, piledrlver. 
Engineers, pumping. 
Engineers, repiLiring. 
Eiigin eel's, riiunilhuuse. 
Knglneers, sliifting. 
Engineers, shop. 
Engineers, stationary. 
Engineer, steam haiuroer. 
Engineers, steam shovel. 
Engineer, st«um shovel, assist- 
ant. 
Engiiipers, switehing. 
Engineers, work train. 
Engineers, yanl. 
l-:iit;Jiii-.T. :i."i-iiiiitand elork. 

Engineers and switchmen. 
Engineers and watchmen. 
Engiiiemen. 
Engl n em on. freight. 
Enginemen, passenger. 
Engine men, shifting. 
Enginemen, shop. 
Enginemen, stationary. 
Enginemen, work train. 
En gin emeu, yard. 
Engraver. 
Examiner. 
Examiner, boiler. 
Examiners, ear. 
Examiner, Are t>os. 
Examiner, spark arre8t«r. 
Examiner, stay bolt. 
Examiner, tender brake. 
Examiners, ticket. 
Examiner, watuh. 
Feeders. 
Ecni'tbuiklcrs. 
Fenders. mu;:hine abop. 

Firi' d<.']>Hr(itiPnl. members of. 

Fire marshal. 

Fire tenders. 

Firemen. 

Firemen, eoal train. 

Firemen, dummy. 
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Firemen, elevator. 


Foremen, 


, bridge gang. 


Ftremen.eDglneroom. 
Firemen, freight. 


Foremen. 




Foremen, 


, car cleaners. 


Firemen, Irelj^ht and coal. 




, car inspectors. 


Firemeu, freight and passen- 




, car repairers. 


ger. 


Foreman, 


, car emlths. 


Firemen, loooraotive. 




, car works. 






,- carpenters. 


Firemen, rounitbouse. 




, cleaners. 


Firemen, shitting. 


Foremen, 




Firemen, shop. *^ 


Foremen, 


, .■on-'tniclioiigang. 


Firemen, stationary. 




, ropiHT.-liiithc. 


Firemen, 8t«am shovel. 






Firemen. swiUliine. 
Firemen, work train. 


Foremen, 


, draw tenders. 




, drillers. 


Firemen, yard. 


Foremen, 


, elevator hands. 


Fitters. 




, engine caritentcrs. 


Fitters' helpers. 


Foremen, 


, engine cleaners. 


Fl^tpiien. 




, engine house. 


FInginen. uoal train. 


Foremen. 


extra gang. 


Flakmen. crossing. 




, ten.-e gang. 


Fiagiucn, f rel;;ht. 




, llniitin.!! gang. 


Flagnied. iiassenger. 


Foremen. 


, freight cnr works. 


Flagmen, yard. 




fralghthandlers. 


Flagmen and civil engineers. 




fuel prepiirers. 


Flagmen and i-oiidiii-lJ)rM. 


Foremen, 


general. 


Flagmen ami Kwitchmen. 


Foremen, 


gravel piL 


>*lange turners. 




, ice gang. 


Flangers. 


Foramen. 


insiwctora. 


Flnskmaliurs. 


Foremen. 


, laborcm. 


Float I'jiptains. 


Foramen. 


, linemen. 


Float tenders. 


Foreman, 


. Ilnkmen. 




Foremen, 


. locomotive works. 


Flue ijorers. 




, luraher yanl. 


Fine caii]l(cra. 


Foremen, 


, mai^hine shop. 


I'ltie >^leaners. 


» Foremen, 




Flue i-iitters. 






FliielllterH. 




, miners and qiiarry- 


Flue pnni-liera. 






FliiH tn'ttcn*. 




, motive power, gen- 


Fine tpster. 


eral. 




Flue welders. 




, moulders. 


Footmen. 


Foremen. 


painters. 


Foremen. 




, pai^Henger car works. 


Foremen, assistant. 


Foremen, 


, jHit tern makers. 


Foremen. ItlaRksniilhs. 




. [Ill vers. 


Foremen, boHerniakers. 




, pier laborers. 


Foremen. hmfsmoiUilcrs. 




. piled rivers. 


Foremen, hriiklaycrs. 




.planing mill. 


Foremen, bridge carpenters. 


Foremen, 


, porters. 



t'orc-nici), piiin]ierH. 
t'oroiiieii, quurrymen. 
torciiiuii. roiul. 
Foruinaii, rork li^ng. 
FontiiiaD. nMlnivn. 
t'ori'ii'iiri), round liDUM. 
F<)ri-iiit!u, wctloi) liaiids. 
Foremen, xliop. 
Korfiiieo, xtgiialiiicn. 
Fori^iiiuii, iitiow Rhovellcre. 
Foreman, stableH. 
Fori^iiicii. ittcve<lorc8. 
Foremen, stoirk yanl. 
I'oremeii. stone uiitters. 

Fon^men. Rtoiic (iiinrry. 
Fun-incn, 6UrIai;ing K^^g. 
Foremen, switdmien. 
For<.man. tollymen. 
FoiX'men,taUymeuau(iflieirk- 



lu. telegraph gang, 
m, lleguii);. 
Ill, tie hoUt. 
;n, tinners, 
;n, tiuamiths. 
m. truck laliorers. 
;n, triinsfer uliorerg. 
trimm 



Foremen, iipbolsterere. 
Foremen. warchouKe. 
Foremen, watchman. 
Foreman, water supply. 
Foremen, well diggers. 
Foremen, wliarf hands. 
Foremen, wipers. 
Foremen, work train. 
I'ortnnen. yard. 
Frt'igtit rheckera. 
Fn-it'l.l .li'liviT.ira. 
FreiElX Lvivrs. 
Fn-ight wu.-k.-ra. 
Kn-iglil liimill^'rB. 
Kr.-igt.r,n,.,.r..rs. 
Fii.-I j>r..]Mr,-rH. 

Fuelman aud Kloreman. 
Fuel Htiition tenUera. 
Fiirciace tenders, 
tialvauizers. 



Gar<lBners. 
(lasfltlem. 
GaHfitters' helpers. 
Gawman. 

Gasman, asaistant. 
Gatekeepers. 

Gatemen, bridge. 
Gatenieu, crossing. 
Gatemen and signalmen. 
Gate tenders. 

Gauntletmea. 

Gilder. 

Graliierx. 



*■ helpers. 



Grc 
Gk 
Grlndero. 

Ilaiiimer iKiyn. 

Hammer englnemen. 

Hammermen. 

llmulli'mHkers. 

Hay I'lieokera. 

I [eaters. 

neuters' helpers. 

He]|)er8. 

Helpers, eleetrlc signals. 

Heljiers. shop. 

Helpers, station. 

Helpers, vard. 

Hod (.'Brrfers. 

Holsters and wharf hands. 

Ilolders-on, 

liolder-on holler shop. 

Hnokern-iip. 

Hookmen. 

Hose couplers; 

Ho^e menders. 

Jlosi.llalforci'. 

jIostl.T^. 

Hostlers' helpers. 

Hostlers and flremen. 

Ice ti'nder. 

Indicators. 

Inspector, air brake. 
Inspector, air hose. 
Insjiectorn, ashpon. 
Inspectors, axle. 
Inspectors, ballast. • 
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Iu8I>ei'lorB, boilcra. 
InRtwi'tor, bruke. 
lii!iIH.-ctors, I)riil;re. 
liiKpuctor, bullUiufi;, 
luHiwcUirH, I'ur. 
liiBlK!(.-torH', car. heli)crH. 
1 1) H put-to re, car worka. 
'iiN]tCi'torB, i-arKo. 

imiivi^torM, voal. 

iiBjiei'tor, ilouk. 

iii«I)ci;tor, drctlKluf;. 
.jit({>uvtorM, vnt^lno. 
liis|tc.-tars. freight. 
liiMpei-tors, fuel. 
IiiHjit'i-tors' beli>ors. 
liiHiiCL-tor, Iron. 
]iiM|)tH-to™, joint. 

tur, lightning rod. 
tors, ]iiiiil>er. 



-torn. |iiisH<!nger uar. 
Irnil. 



liiHIMJCtur, rod. 
lii«|M-ittnr)i, Botiltt. 
]us|H;('tora. Hcal. 
" ii»|Mji'tors. t>liop. 
iiNiH-i'tor. I'i^na). 

turs. »tuy bolt. 



ii>t[Hti'tnrH. til'. 



ink. 



[IS|H«- 



rx. tlintx^ 



.... , Jorn, whenl. 

Iiii(|M>rliirH mill i-ivH engineera. 

■ tis|>i!i-li>rH iiriil olUirx, car, 
[is|ioi'tor»i Hiiil r(!]iairi!r<>. car. 

■ (iB|HH'ti>r anil wtorvkuciH-T. 
liii'triiinptitniiikcr. 

nontiniiki^rs' lielpcrs. 
,rk,Ts. bridge, 
irkcrs". bridgi;, bclper. 



Juiiitors. 






Janitor and car cle&uer. 
Jobberii. 
Joiuers. 
Luliorcrs. 

I^borera, ballast train. 
I.iLlKircrH, bridge. 
Laborers, bri<l^ and building. 
I.aboren*. car works. 
Laborers, mal dump, 
laborers, uoal wharf. 
Labonirpi, conatruetioa gong, 
I laborers, douk. 
l^aborcrH, elevator. 
Laborers. vngineliouBe. 
Laborer, express. 
Laborers, extra gKag. 
Latwrors, fctioo. 
Laborers, flreinakiug. 
Laborers. Boating gang. 
LalK>rers, freight. 
LalM>n!rs. fuel. 
laborers, gravel pit. 
Laborers, gravel traiD. 
Laliorers. n'e gang. 
LalKin^rs. lumber yard. 
Laliurers, iniii-liine shop. 
Laliorers, masons'. 
Lalxirers, in ill. 
Laborer, oHk-o. 
Laborers, oil house. 
Laboren>. paiut shop. 

Labun'rs. pile driver. 
L:tlioreri>. plat. 
Lalwrers. pump. 
La boners, iiiinrrv. 
Lnborerri. rouiiil bouse. 
I^aliorem. saw mill. 
I.al»or(^rs. shop. 
I.uliorers. station. 
LnboriTR. stciini shovel. 
I.iLliurcrK. stuiic gang. 
I.nliorers. sloiieniasons". 
Laborers, storeroom. 
Laliorers. snrfucing. 
Laliorers, switch. 
l.aUirurs. telegraph. 
LatK>rcrK, tie ffx'o^. 
I.nborers, track. 
Laborers, traui^fer. 
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Laborers, warehouse. 

Laborers, wale rlio use. 

Laborers, waterworks. 

Laborers, wharf. 

Laborers, wood train. 

Laborers, wood yard. 

Laborers, work train. 

Laborers, yard. 

],aborere tmd Hremeo. 

I.aborers and flagmeit. 

Ladies' moida. 

Lamp Oilers. 

Lamp lighters, 

LampiDaker. 

Lamp men. 

Lamp tenders. 

Latch men. 

Latlienien. 

Laundress. 

Layer-off. 

Ledgemea. 

Ixitterers. 

I,evelmeu. 

I^vermeu. 

Lighters-up. 

Light teadem. 

Linemen. 

Loaders, car. 

Lou k keepers. 

Locksmiths. 

Locksmiths' helpers. 

Lumber distributers. 

l.um Iter man. 

Machine hands. 

Machine runners. 

Machine runners' helpers. 

Machine shop hands. 

Machine tenders. 

Machine men. 

Machinemen, sawinllL 

Machiuemeu, woodworkers. 

Machiuemeu's, woodworkers. 

Machinists. 

Itlachinists' apprentices. 
MacblnlstB' helpers. 
Machinist and wat«hman. 
Mail carriers. 
Hall distributers. 
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Kliil) weighers. 
Mail and uxpresB carrier. 
Managers, freight truQlc. 
Mauugers, general. 
Managers, passenger traffic. 
Managers, telegraph depsrt- 

Managers, traffic. 

Masons. 

Masons, bridge. 

Masons' helpers. 

Master builder. 

Master car builders. 

Master carpenters. 

Master raachiuista. 

Master masons. 

Master mechanics. 

Master mocbaulcs, assistant. 

Master of water power. 

Matrons. 

Mechanics. 

Mechanics' helpers. 

Mellor. 

Messengers. 

Messengers, telegraph. 

Messengers and collectors. 

Messenger and Janitor. 

Messenger and mall carrier. 

Messengers uud telegraph op- 



Milk can collector. 

Hllk collector. 

Milk deliverer. 

Milk solicitors. 

Mill hands. 

Miners. 

Moulders. 

Moulders' apprentices. 

Moulders' helpers. 

Muckers. 

Mule driver. 

Nightmen. 

Nippers. 

Notice boys. 

Notice couriers. 

Numbertakers. 

Nut cutters. 

Nut tappers. 

Nut tappers and bolt cutters. 

Oakum boys. 
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Office boys. 

Office boys and clerks. 

Oil deliverers and watchmen. 

Oil distributers. 

Oil issuers. 

Oil preparer. 

Oilers. 

Oilers and ffagmen. 

Oilers and repairers. 

Oilers and wastemen. 

Oilers and watchmen. 

Oilhouse Iceepers. 

Oilhousemen. 

Oilhouse tenders and callers. 

Oilroom tenders. 

Packers. 

Paint cleaners. 

Paint preparer. 

Painters. 

Painters' apprentices. 

Painters, car. 

Painters' helpers. 

Painters and washers. 

Pattern filers. 

Patternmakers. 

Patternmakers' apprentices. 

Patternmakers' helper. 

Pavers. 

Paymasters. 

Paymaster, assistant. 

Piled river. 

Pi led river, captains. 

Pilers. 

Pile sharpeners. 

Pilots, ivQi^ht and shifting. 

Pilots, passenger. 

Pin pullers. 

IMpers. 

Pipefitters. 

Pipefitters" helpers. 

PilH'layers. 

Piston packer. 

Pitman. 

Pitinen's helpers. 

PlauiM's. 

Plauiniif mill machine hands. 

Plasterers. 

Platform hands. 

Plumbers. 

].Miimbers' helpers, 



Policemen. 

Policemen, depot. 

Policemen, dock. 

Policemen, special. 

Polishers. 

Polishers' helpers. 

Porters. 

Porters, baggage. 

Porters,' station. 

Porters and cleaners. 

Porter and cook. 

Porters and pumpers. 

Porters, drawing room cars. 

Porters, officers' cars. 

Porters, sleeping cars. 

Pounders. 

Powdermen. 

President. 

President, vice. 

Pressmen. 

Puddlers. 

Puddlers' helpers. 

Pulley tenders. 

Pumpers. 

Pumpers and watchmen. 

Pumpmen. 

Punchers. 

Punchers and shearers. 

Quarrymen. 

Quarrymen's helpers. 

Kammers. 

Kail sawyers. 

Repairers. 

Repairers, car. 

Repairers', car, helpers. 

Repairers, engine. 

Repairers, line. 

Repairers, planer pulley. 

Repairers, pump. 

Repairers, signal. 

Repairers, steam heater. 

Repairers, switch. 

Repairers, tank. 

Repairers', tank, helpers. 

Repairers, tank and truck. 

Repairers, tender. 

Repairers', tender, helpers, 

Repairers, tool. 

Repairers, truck, 

Repairmeu, 
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Riggers. 
Rivet boys. 
Rivet heaters. 
Riveters. 
Riveters, bridge. 
Riveters' helpers. 
Roadmasters. 
Roadmasters, assistant. 
Roadmasters, division. 
Roadmasters, division, assist- 
ant. 
Roadmen. 
Rodmen. 
Roll turners. 
Rollers. 

Rollers' helpers. 
Roofers. 
Rougbers. 
Rouudhousemen. 
Roundsmen. 
Runners. 
Sailmaker. 
Sand drier. 
Sandhouse keeper. 
Sandmen. 
Saw filer. 
Saw mill hands. 
Saw mill helpers. 
Scalemakers. 
Scalemen. 
Scale repairers. 
Scale runners. 
Scavenger. 
Scourers. 

Scowmen, work train. 
Screw cutters. 
Scrubbers. 
Sealers. 

Sealers and recorders. 
Seal takers. 
Seamstress. 
Secretary. 
Secretary, assistant. 
Sectionmaster. 
Sectionmen. 
Sbearmen. 
Shearmen's helpers. 
Sheet-iron workers. 
Sheet-iron workers' helpers. 
Shingler9, 



Shinglers* helpers. 

Shippers, grain elevator. 

Shippers of supplies. 

Shop boys. 

Shop hands. 

Sidetrack men. 

Signal lighters. 

Signalmen. 

Signal tenders. 

Signal tower men. 

Silverplaters. 

Silverplaters' helpers. 

Slaters. 

Sledgers. 

Slip tenders. 

Smiths, car. 

Snow ploughers. 

Snow shovelers. 

Solicitors. 

Sparemen. 

Spikers. 

Spoutsmen. 

Springmakers. 

Stablemen. 

Stackmakers. 

Stationer. 

Station keepers. 

Stationmasters. 

Stationmen. 

Steam and gas fitters. 

Steamfitters. 

Steam generator. 

Steam hammer hands. 

Steam hammer hands' helpers. 

Steam shovel hands. 

Stenciller. 

Stenographers. 

Stenographers and tjrpewrit- 

ers. 
Stevedores. 
Stockers. 
Stonecutters. 
Stonecutters' helpers. 
Stonemasons. 
Stonemasons' helpers. 
Storekeepers. 
Storekeepers' assistant. 
Storekeepers and clerks. 
Storemen. 

Stowers, 
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Straighteners. 

Strappers. 

Streetiiiaster. 

Strikers. 

Superintendent, assistant and 
master mechanic. 

Superintendents, bridge and 
buildings. 

Superintendent, car depart- 
ment. 

Superintendents, construction, 

Sui)erintendents, division. 

Sui)erinteudents, engine. 

Superintendents, engine and 
train. 

Superintendent, general. 

Superintendent, locomotive de- 
partment. 

Superintendent, machinery. 

Superintendent, telegraph de- 
partment. 

Superintendents, track. 

Superintendents, train. 

Superintendents, tunnel. 

Superintendents, water power. 

Superintendent and master 
mechanic. 

Supervisors. 

Supervisors, assistant. 

Supervisors, bridge and build- 
ing. 

Supervi««ors, camp. 

Supervisors, carjKjnters. 

Supervisors, division. 

Supervisors, road. 

Supervisor, street. 

Supervisors, track. 

Supervisor, yard. 

Surgeon. 

Surgeon, assistant. 

Surveyors. 

Surveyors, lumber. 

Sweepers. 

Swinging gate tendera 

Switch lamp tenders. 

Switch light tenders. 

Switchmen. 

Switchmen, yard. 

Switchmen and signalmen. 

Switchtenders. 



Switch and draw tenders. 

Tablemen. 

Tallymen. 

Tankmaker. 

Tankmen. 

Tankwasher. 

Tank valve fitter. 

Targetmen. 

Teamsters. 

Telegraph operators. 

Telegraph operators, chief. 

Telegraph operators and copy- 
ists. 

Telegraph operators and dis- 
patchers. 

Telegraph operators and 
switchmen. 

Telegraph repairmen. 

Telephone operators. 

Tender fillers. 

Tender fillers and preparers. 

Ticket punchers. 

Ticket receivers. 

Tie cutters. 

Timekeepers. 

Timekeepers, assistant. 

Tinners. 

Tinners' apprentices. 

Tinners' helpers. 

Tinsmiths. 

Tinsmiths' apprentices. 

Tinsmiths' helpers. 

Tollgate keeper. 

Tool boys. 

Tool collectors. 

Tool dressers. 

Tool grinder. 

Tool keepers. 

Toolmakers. 

Toolmakers' apprentices. 

Toolmen. 

Topographers. 

Topograpliers, assistant. 

Towermen. 

Track drillers. 

Trackm asters. 

Trackmen. 

Track walkers. 

Trainmasters. 

Trainmasters, assistant. 
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Trainmasters and dispatchers. 

Trainmen. 

Trainmen, chief. 

Trainmen, freight. 

Trainmen, passenger. 

Train riders. 

Train runners. 

Train starters. 

Transfermen. 

Transitmen. 

Transport tug employes. 

Treasurer. 

Treasurer, local. 

Treasurer, assistant. 

Trimmers. 

Truck builders. 

Truckmen. 

Tube cleaner. 

Tube welder. 

Tubers. 

Tunnel door tenders. 

Turners. 

Turner, driller, etc. 

Turntable tenders. 

Typewriters. 

Upholsterers. 

Upholsterers' apprentices. 

Upholsterers' helpers. 

Ushers. 

Varnishers. 

Wagoners. 

Waiters. 

Waiters on " special." 

Waiting maids, station. 

Warehouse stowers. 

Warehousemen. 

Waremaster. 

Washers. 

Watchmen. 

Watchmen, baKgafi;^* 

Watchmen, bridge. 

Watchmen, crossing. 

Watchmen, dock. 

Watchmen, engine. 

Watchmen, fire. 

Watchmen, freight. 

Watchmen, rail mill. 

Watchmen, round house. 

Watchmen, shop. 



Watchmpn, track. * 
Watchmen, tunnel. 
Watchmen, work train. 
Watchmen, yard. 
Watchmen and flagmen. 
Watchmen and laborers. 
Watchmen and lamp tenders. 
Watchmen and pumpers. 
Watchmen and repairers. 
Watchmen and telegraph oper- 
ators. 
Watchmen and wipers. 
Water boys. 
Water ganger. 
Water pipe man. 
Weighers. 
Weighers, assistant, 
Weighmasters. 
Weighmen, grain elevator. 
Well diggers. 
Wharfingers. 
Wheel borers. 
Wheel cleaners. 
Wheel fitters. 
Wheel fitters' helpers. 
Wheel grinders. 
Wheel strippers. 
Wheeler. 
Wheelmen. 
Wheelpressmen. 
Wheel pressmen's helpers. 
Whitewashers. 
Wipers. 

Wipers and engine preparers. 
Wipers and pumpmen. 
Wipers and warehousemen. 
Wood machine hands. 
Wood pliers. 
Wood sawyers. 
Woodworkers. 
Wreckers. 
Wreckmasters. 
Wreckmaster, assistant. 
Tardmasters. 
Tardmasters, assistant. 
Yardmasters, general. 
Yardmen. 
Yardmen, lumber. 
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AbfBSinia, Caniase in — IlluttraHon 113 

A(.t«|ituuue, Banewal ol 303 

AcclUenta 208 

( 'laims on Aucount of 301 

Acooiintaiits, UeviMS of 3B0 
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" Evolution of 3T1 
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for 140 

—Should be Impersonal 307 
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Advertising Bureau 199 

Africa, Carriage in — Illustration 30 

Agent, Claim. (See '" Claim AgenC') 

" Division Freight 199 

" Foreign 199 

" General Baggage. (See '"General Baggage Ageat") 
" " Freight (See " General Freight Agent") 

" " Ticlcet (See '-General Ticket Agent") 

** " Passenger. (See " General Passenger Agent") 

** lAnd 276 

" Local Freight 199 

" " Passenger 199 

" — Meanlngof Title 202 

" Purchasing and Sales. (See " Purchasing and Sales Ag't") 

** Station, Improvement in 5 

" '* Valueto Railway 113 

" Traveling Freight 199 

" " Passenger 199 

Agents, Authority Over 262 

Agrarianism 60 

Agreements, Authentication of 243 

'' Drawing 298 

Agriculture, Advent of 36 

" Effect on Man 61 

" Inception of 50 

" Primeval 23 

Alexandria, Carriage at — Illustration 62 

Algeria, Carriage m— Illustration 118 

Algiers, Carriage in — Illustration 259 

Alignment, Improving 286 

America, Wages in 169 

American Railway, 1830 — Illustration 348 

'* Railways. Construction of 77 

" " Operation of 77 

Safety of 77 

Ancient Form of Carriage — Illustrations .109, 225 

Anglo-Saxon ( .'arriagc — Illustration 74 

Angola, (carriage in — Illustration 164 

Antiquity, Carriers of 19 

Arabia, ( 'arriage in — Illustrations 84, 120- A 

Archeological I)ocuments 39 

Arctic ilnTViev— Illustration 176 

Army, The Railway 63 

—Action of 63 

—Freedom in 63 

" —Obedience in 63 

— Organization of 63 

— Purpose of 63 

United States, A Model 179 

Ashley, O. D . .' 162 
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Assets, Custody of 247 

AssocEation of Araertuan R^Iway Accounting Officers 361 

ABBodatlons. Labor 104, 105. 1 10. 113, 114, 116 

" Railway— Value o( 16B, 361 

Atlantic, First Hteamshlp tbat Crosseil — lUuatralion 333 

Attorney 199 

Attorneys, Employment of 293 

Auditor 199 

- EnRlish 317 

" Freight. (See " Freight Auditor.") 

" Functions of 365 

" of DlaliurHementB 199 

" Ticket. (.See " Ticket Auditor.") 

Auttior, Ah Executive Railway Ottieer S 

Author's Itooks and Manuals, the First Issued 6 

" Previous Books 5, 13 

" " " Shortcomings of 10 

Authority, Division of 168 

Autocracy in ("orporatfl Government 192 

Autocratic Rovernmcnt 6ft 

Bahino, Burmah, Carriage in — lUiatration 49 

Baggage 328 

" Claims for Damage to 298 

" Settlement of ('lalms for 197 

Bamboo Water (Carriage — Ithutration 35 

Baku, Carriage In— IlTaxtration 339 

Bancroft 39 

Barbarism, Monarchic 47 

" Relation of, to Property 19 

Berbers. 35 

Bethlehem. Carriage In— lHutlration 64 

Betterments 385 

Bills, Approval of 304 

" Auditing 364 

" Payment of. 359, 360, 364 

Blackmailers. 258 

Board Meetings, Xotlce of 241 

" " Records of 237 

Bombay, ('arriage In — Ulutlration 314 

Bonds, Interest ou — Payment of 252 

" Isaue ol 243 

" Kpurlous 366 

Bookkeeper, General 346 

Books, Ac(«ss to — by Treasurer 353 

" of llefemnce. Nei'^sity and Value of 3 

Borneo. Primitive People of 38 

Brazil, (.'arriage In— 7/fHstriX(»iu 43, 338 

Bridges, Relmildlng 285 

Uritisli Burmul), Carriage in — IHuslraUoit. 69 

Bruce 39 
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pi.oir 

Brute Force— Domination of 37 

Buildings, Erection of 136 

" Extending .* 286 

" Improving 285 

Bullion 308 

Burmah, Carriage in—Illustrations 49, 56, 68, 180, 246, 268 

** Eastern, (Carriage \i\—Rlustration 168-B 

Business, Supervision of 264 

By-Laws 191 

Cairo, Carriage in — niustration 40 

Calcutta, Carnage 9,i— Illustration 304 

( 'anals, Operation of 86 

Candahar, Carriage in— -Illustration 124 

('annibals 21 

Cape Verdi, Carriage off — Illustration 168- A 

Capital 87, 88 

" and Labor 103, 106 

** Coercion of, by Labor 87 

** Confidence of 123 

•* Influence of, on Civilization 87, 89 

** Interests of 88 

" Moderation of 106 

" Seeking Investment 97 

" Wisdom of 106 

Capitalizing ('onstruction Expenditures 249 

Capital Stock, Voting 188 

Car and Railway, Wooden — 17th Centurv — Illustration 341 

** Grecian— 1200 B. Q,— Illustration. . .". 198 

" Irish, 18th (Century— ///us^m^/on 208 

Carriage Among the Indians— //to^raiion 62 

" u u jjqj.|^ij American Indians — Illustration. 164 

•* Ancient Form of — Illustrations 109, 225 

** • Anglo-Saxon — Illustration 74 

" at Alexandria — Illustration 52 

" at Calcutta — Illustration 304 

** in Abyssinia — Illustration 112 

" in XMcvL—Illustration 30 

** in Algeria — Illustration 118 

** in Algiers — Illustration 269 

** in Ancient Egypt — Illustration 66 

** " ^yrm— Illustration 110 

** in Angola — Illustration 1 64 

" in Arabia — Illustrations 84, 120-A 

" in Bahmo, Burmab — Illustration 49 

in Baku— //to/:r^7^/V>n 329 

" in Bethlehem —Illustration 64 

" in Bombay — Illustration 214 

'* in BrazW— Illustrations 43, 238 

" in British Burmah — Illustration 59 

" in hunnah— Illustrations 49, 66, 68, 180, 246, 268 
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Carriage In CtiTO—Ilhutration 40 

" in CaiKlahar — IHustration 124 

ill (Jeyloii— /HNa(ra(foii 274 

" in Cliiiia— flftufraiton 46 

" in CirimsBia— /Hu«(rot(oB BS 

" inlCoatem Bunn&h— /f^ustratiCm 168-B 

** In EKypt— /Hu»(rolion« 80-A, 171 

" in IIoii); Kong — BtnatrMion 48 

ill ln^\a—IUu»tratSQn$ 4(>, 55, 12G, 141, 162, 260, 388 

" in Japan — niuatrntions 33, 60 

" iD Kamrland— /f AurrnCon 131 

" in ilailajtasonr— /Jiusfraliom 34 

" in iXvX&hax—ItlKiilraliott 344 

ill Mexico— /I/iu(rfi(fun» 38,44,61,l(t0, 179 

" ill Mongolitt— /«i«Ira(fonj 86. 298 

" in Mozaiublqiie — Bluttralion 24 

** in Mysore — Blmtrntion 278-B 

" in New Britain— /HKsIraHoK ..-. 200 

** " Guinea— njiMtnificn 309 

" " South Wales— rt^udfraffOB 213 

" " Zealand— fiftMfnrti'yn 31 

" In Normandy— fi/iMfrni/oB 230 

" in Nortii Ameiii^a— nfUKfrotfon 80-B 

" in Persia— ratwtrnffoMS 12D-B, 344, 300 

" In VnTn—JUvatrntion 53 

In VTa\i—IUu$tration 343 

InPmijaub, A. ]). \«J\—m<»tratlon 380 

" in Rustiia — Itlnglration 348 

** in Servia— /HMirirf/un 388 

in tiiam— /Htulrirft'on 180 

" in Siberia— //h(8tM(fo« 319 

" in Sierra [*oiie — tlltatratlon 37 

" ill 'Av/azWoMA—IUmlratton 33 

" in Syria— fHustJ-ffdon 136 

" In the Uesert— ii;u8(raffoit« 192, 2T8-A 

" " Gainbier Islands— Jfliufral /on 186 

" " Island of IX)0 ChoO — Illustration 57 

" " Medieval Age— /Hw»(rati(nni 91, 96 

" " Seventeenth Century- fl/w»tro((o« 186 

•* " Soudan— illiut ruff on 36 

" " Transvaal — Iltuatration 335 

** ■* Yaw Country— iZiM»tr<K(on 36 

in Tunis— JWMirtrntf on 42 

'• in Turkey— iI/iM(rot(on 354 

in Upper Burmah— niu*(n«fon 204 

" in Yuvatan — ItlKflrallon 47 

Lapland— /JfM«tral('on 283 

Medieval Form of 231 

" ofT Cape Verili—mvalration 168-A 

" of Japanese Emperor, Middle Ages, ,, ,. 216 
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Carriage on the Euphrates, 700 B. C^Hlastration 79 

" on the Ganges— jR/tt«<ra«ton 330 

" on the Indus — Illustration 83 

'* on the River Murray — Illustration 20 

Primitive 7 

" " -"Illustration 14 

** " Form of Western Asia, 2500 B. C.—IHus" 

tration 68 

" Thirteenth CenixxTy—IHustrotion 102 

Carrier, Arctic — Illustration 176 

'* Caucasian— J7/tt««rrt«ion 182 

" Ijishon— Illustration 290 

" of Delgoa Bay— niustration 28 

** of Soudan — Illustration 22 

" of the Ganges — Illustration 60 

" Primitive— iZ/w««rafw?i 13 

Carriers of Antiquity 19 

'' Primitive — Illustration — ( Frontispiece, ) 

Private 86 

Cars 135 

'' Empty— Supervision of 264 

" Inspection of 308 

" Loaded —Supervision of 264 

"* Looking 309 

*• Private 98 

*' Freight— iiV England ./....,....,.[]'./.....'...., 97 

" " ^ —in Europe 97 

" " —in tlie United States 98 

" Sealing 309 

" Use of 308 

Cart, English— 18th Century— ///us«m^/oM« 258, 314 

Cash and Accounts, Concentration of 359, 360 

" Book 346 

** Receipt of 359,360 

Caucasian Carrier — Illustration 182 

Ceylon, ( 'arriage in — Illustration 274 

Chairman of the Board 191, 198, 205 

Charters, Drawing 298 

Charts 276 

Chief Engineer. . . . . . . '. ... . ... . ...\. 27^ to 287 

Children, Man's Proprietorship of 23 

('hina, ( 'arriage in — Phistration 46 

Christ, Effect of 'IVachings of 29 

" Teachings of 57 

Church, The— Its Place in the State 46 

Circassla, ('arriago in — lUustration 55 

Cities. Freedom of — How Accpiireil 49 

(^ivil Govcrnnicnt, Aduiinistration of 119 

Civilization, Relation of Property to 19 

Civil Service of Railways 270, 284 
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PAOB 

Claim Agent 289 to 302 

** Bureau 1S>9 

Claims, Department Having Charge of 298 

** Disposition of 300 

" Payment of 266 

'* Settlement of 197, 296 

Clan, Marriage in 39 

" Origin of 39 

** Property in 39 

Clapperton 39 

ClassiAcation of Ofllccrs and Employes of Kailroads 383 

Clerical Work, CJost of 362 

Clerks, Value of 365 

(Collaterals, ( 'ustody of 247 

College, Railway— Establishment of 285 

" —Need of 12 

Committees of Directors 189, 190 

Communism, Modern 42 

Communistic Period, The 39, 41, 59 

** ** ProiKjrtv Regulations in 41 

Community, Relation of, to Railways 119 

'* Relation of, to Strikes 104 

Rights of 66 

Competitive Traffic 303 

Comptroller 199 

Concubinage 31 

Consanguinity, First Laws of 37 

Construction £xi>enditures 249 

"' " —Capitalizing 249 

" Free 303 

" in Early Days 231 

" Work 229 to 236 

Consulting Engineer 199 

Contracts, Authentication of 243 

Contracts, Drawing 298 

Cook ? 39 

Co-operation, How to Secure 119 

Co-operative Eft ort 88 

" Means of Attaining 112 

Corporations. (See also *- Railways/') 

" Autocracy in 192 

" Bankruptcy of 133 

" Best Form of Organization 113 

" Cardinal Principles Underlying 9 

" Conditions Prevailing in 181 

" Conduct of 181 

** DilTerence Between Public and Private 9 

Diversity of Organization of 184 

Early Organization of 133, 136 

Ecouomical Operation of . , 1 1 . . . .142, 143 
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Corporations, Efficiency of 1^5 

Evils of— Self Curative 9 

" Lifeof 168 

" Ma^itude of 181 

** Managing and Working Forces of 125 

** Organization of 133 

** Paternal Form of Government Required 115 

** Principles Governing Organization of Forces 

of 165 

** Hallways the Greatest 4 

** Real Governors of 9 

** Relations of Officers to Subordinates in 67 

** Requirements of 86 

** Servieeof 157 

** What is Recjuired of Employes in 117 

** What Their Permanency and Value Depend on 6 

" Whom They Concern 4 

Counsel 289 to 302 

** General 199 

" Meaning of Title 202 

Coupons, Bond— Authentication of 243 

** Payment of 255 

Currency, First 23 

Cuts, Deepening 285 

" Widening 285 

Damages, Settlement of Claims for 197 

** Payment of 256 

Danger — Eft'ect on Wages 158 

Darwin 39 

Day Book 346 

Debtors, Methods of 257 

Debts, Collection of 257 

Deeds, C'ustody of 276 

Defalcations, Cause of Many 363 

" Losses from ^ 373 

Delgoa Bay, Carrier of — niustration 28 

Demurrage, Rates for 308 

Department, Accounting 345 

** Engineering 190 

** Executive 198 

** Legal 199 

" OperatiDg 198 

Traflic 199 

Departments, Divergent Interests of 139 

" Necessity for 70 

Relation of, to Each Other 198, 354 

Scope of 196, 197 

Subdivision of 198 

Desert. Carriage in t\\^i— Illustrations 192, 278-A 

Details, Extent of 174 
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Diodorus 39 

Directors, Adviser of 294 

*" Authority of— How Exercised 191 

" Board of 187 

" Board of— English ? 190 

•* Committees of 189, 190 

Election of 187 

** English 1 90 

Meetingsof 189 

Relation of, to General Manager 217, 227 

Responsibilities of 190 

Disbursements, Accounts Relating to 356 

Officer in Charge of 247 

Disciplinary Practices 66 

Discipline, Lack of— Effect of 70 

Dishonesty, Cause of 339 

Disorders, Remedy of 91 

District Goods Manager, English 271 

Superintendent, English 270 

Dividends, Payment of ^, 252 

Division Engineer 199 

Freight Agent 199 

** Superintendent 199, 261 to 272 

English 270 

** • ** —Meaning of TiUe 202 

Divorce 27 

Documents, Drawing 298 

DuChaUlu 39 

earnings. Relation of, to Cost of Operating, 167 

** • of,to Expenses 177 

Efficiency, Methods for Increasing 63 

Egypt, Ancient, Carriage In — Illustration 66 

^ Carriage in—IHuatraiioM 80-A, 171 

u « u u VJX 

Egyptians, Ancient 35 

Eleemosynary Institutions 257 

Elphinstoue 39 

Embankments, Enlarging 285 

Emigrants 321 

Emperor, Japanese, Carriage of — Middle Ages — Illustration . 216 

Employe, First Duty of 74 

Ix)yalty of 147 

** Relations of, to Employer 147 

The Successful 123 

Welfare of 66 

Employes, Arbitrary Dismissal of 268, 269 

Classiflcatlou of 383 

^ Conception of Employer by 115 

" Definitions of Titles of 201 

*" Dishonest , « . 262 
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Employes, Diversity of 383 

" Duty of 112 
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THE SCIENCE OF RAILWAYS. 



HOW TO RUN A RAILROAD, INCLUDING ITS LOCA- 
TION, CAPITALIZATION, CONSTRUCTION, 
MAINTENANCE, OPERATION AND 
GOVERNMENT. 



ILLUSTRATED WITH SIXTEEN HUNDRED PICTURES, 

PORTRAYING THE INCEPTION, GROWTH AND 

EVOLUTION OF PRIMITIVE 

TRANSPORTATION. 



BT 



VOLUMES: 

1. ORGANIZATION AND FORCES. 

2. FINANCING, BUILDING AND MAINTAINING. 

3. OPKRATION OF TRAINS. 

4. PASSKNGER BUSINESS. 

5. FREIGHT BUSINESS. 

(;. BAGGAGE, EXPRESS AND MAIL BUSINESS. 

7. ECONOMICAL PURCHASE, CAKE AND USE OF 

MATERIAL. 

8. ECONOMY OF RATES. 

PRIVATE versus GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 

9. FISCAL AFFAIRS. DISBURSEMENTS. 

10. FISCAL AFFAIRS. COLLECTION OF REVENUE, AND 
THE PRINCIPLES GOVERNING IT. 

n. GENERAL FISCAL AFFAIRS. 

12. FISCAL DUTIES OF AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS. 
GENERAL INDEX. 



Sold only in Sets. Price of Twelve Volumes, $30.00. 



The World Railway Publishing Company, 
353 TO 357 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 



KIRKMAN'S FISCAL METHODS: 



now A RAILROAD MAY SAVE 8120,000 A TEAR. 



Railways may increase the responsibility of 
their fiduciary agents, add clearness, accuracy 
and fullness to their accounts, and at the same 
time greatly reduce their opei-ating expenses, 
by adopting Marshall M. Kirkman's fiscal 
methods. The Chicago & North - Western 
Railway effected an annual saving of $120,000 
in this way. 

In addition to economy in clerk hire and 
prevention of waste of stationery, new safe- 
guards are thrown around the revenues of 
railroads and increased responsibility and effi- 
ciency attained in other directions. 

Mr. Kirkman's rights have been acquired 
by The American Accounting Company of 
Chicago, and it is prepared to introduce his 
methods and otherwise organize the accounts 
of railways, on practical and scientific prin- 
ciples. Also to examine, audit and revise the 
fiscal methods of railways, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and other business men. 

American Accounting Company, 

353-357 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 



